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Marcaret L. Bricut and Dorotay S. 
N THE December, 1940, issue of this journal, Stou ouffer! 


— framework for attacking the — of distance” in ‘are 


7 he 
assumes that there i is no necessary between mobility distance. In- 
stead, it introduces the concept of intervening opportunities. It proposes that the 
; number of persons going a given distance is directly proportional to the number of op- — 


at that distance and proportional to the of intervening 


is with mathematical precision and thus 


itself t to verification provided working definitions of opportunities can be set _ 
up and data conforming to these definitions be obtained. Unfortunately, 
- data directly suitable for verification are not available, nc nor were they 2 avail. | 
able to Stouffer who had to content himself with an analysis of p persons mov- 
ing from one district to another in the Cleveland metropolitan area and he — 
‘so to define opportunities in terms of available dwellings of specified r rent- r 
als. His empirical test showed “encouraging” conformity between the pat- 
tern n of expectation ar and observation, although he is s careful to point out that | 


“many of the discrepancies are too large to attribute to chance. a 
4, 


pl In our opinion, one of the most useful aspects of Stouffer’s theory is its - 
applicability to the determination of spatial patterning and its value par- — 
i: ticularly in throwing light on the nature and direction of specific departures. . 


‘- from the observed >d general patterning. To this end, we have analyzed the 

: ee Samuel A. Stouffer, “Intervening Opportunities: A Theory | Relating Mobility and Dis- 
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statistics. on state-of-t birth in terms of state-of-residence as as s presented in 
thet 1930 population ce census, our aim 1 being to determine the extent to which — 


general to Stouffer’ s of intervening opportunities to analyze i in 


some detail ‘the deviational routes which have been developed. 


| 


certainly tell part of the s story of the | great waves of migration 
= this country, much of the real story is lost in these data and part of =| 
arent story actually may be They tell of the 


1990. T 7 ‘hey. underestimate the am« amo of interstate 1 h 

om many iy of the earlier migrants have died an and because the elect of ai a — 

-_ appreciable outmigration may be lost due to compensating return migration 

. “to the place of birth. To the extent that migration has taken place in stages 
Bs: and not directly from birthplace to residence in 1930, they may even ‘give: 


_ or impression of the actual routes of migration. We have used 
these data dat partly, because no better data data were available, and also because, _ 
spite te of these defects, it still se seems that the application 

‘ean nay reveal some of the underlying factors involved in interstate — 
a ration [to a greater extent than has been ossible_ with the cruder r- 
g ag np r anal 
ses of these same data that have s sO o frequently appeared i in the he literature. — 
Applying Stouffer’ s terminology to these data, we ‘took as our working 


definition o of opportunities the actual number of persons born in other states’ 
who we residing i ina. given state. We cannot specify exactly what these 
opportunities were. .. We can merely say that they were the kind that at. 
_ tracted ed across state lines. We define intervening | opportunities s simi- ; 
larly as the cumulated number of native- born persons settling i in all states 
between the ‘state-of-origin and state-of-destination. Distance was meas-_ 
‘ured, in 100 ‘mile intervals, between the center of population in 1920 
defined in in the Statistical Atlas of the United States, 1924)* of each state (and —_ 
“ae _ the District of Columbia) and every other state. To simplify the arithmetic, — 
migration” data _were expressed in thousands. Expected migrants are the 


on ~ number of natives o of a given s state-of-destination who would be found living | 
state under consideration, after applying Stouffer's formula’ t to the : 


"grants are actual number of natives of a given state-of-origin. living i ina 


state-of-destination. Thus, opportunities and intervening 


Center of population was not by states in 1930. is a satis- 


J “factory date te since it is | probably closer to the modal time of migration than 1930. -- 1 
> 


— | where ‘Ay=number of persons moving f an origin to a cir- 
cular band of width As; where x= the number of i intervening Ax= 
number of opportunities within the band of width As. 


— 


— 


| be 
|) 
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West, 


INTERST ATE | MIGRATION 


n all states combined to a given ‘State 


‘ties are in terms outmigrants from 


and the resultant expected migrants are based on the assumption that i in- 
migrants to the state will be i in ‘proportion. The reader is referred to 


"served and “expected migrants ¥ were ‘summarized by distance, by re regions 

(Odum’ classification),? and finally for the United States as a whole. 


Table 1 (cols. 1 and 2) and Chart 1 (left-hand panel) show the distribution 
of the 25 million interstate migrants. Whereas the pattern of correspondence 


of observed | with expected might be considered “ encouraging” ‘no statistical 


test is needed to indicate that the discrepancies are far greater than could 
be attributed ¢ to chance. T hese discrepancies « are of two sorts: (1) the ex. 
B snore number is greatly in excess of the observed in the first two distance 


intervals; and observed exceeds the expected the 


e first d these two > discrepancies i is s due t to two factors. = 


ond formation about ins precise origin of the migrants, we © had to assume that 


Our of ihe may be illustrated by an example: There were 
~ dying between 100 and 200 miles from Pennsylvania, 4 between 200 and 300 miles, 5 between | 
300 and 400 miles, and so on. The states in the first distance interval had, together, 3082.4 
. (thousand) residents who were born in other states; those in the next interval had 2345.5; 
and those in the third interval, 1103.3. These, then, represented gross opportunities for mi- 
. grants, or using Stouffer’s symbols, Ax. Cumulating these (ZAx) gives gross intervening op- 
3082. 4 for ‘the first interval, $427.9 for the second, 2 for the third. 


of migration from Pennsylv ania. Actual numbers leaving Pennsylvania are then summed for _ 
_ states in each interval, giving an observed figure of 709 for the first, 376 for the second, and 
35 for the third interval. The corrected total expecte 

* the several states in the interval, according to the proportion gross opportunities in each bears | 

to the total gross opportunities in that interval (Ax); for example, Delaware in the first interval — 

E had 65. 5 (thousand) inmigrants. This represented 2.1 percent of Ax for this interval. Since 7 
_ 847 migrants were expected for the whole interval, Delaware’s share from Pennsylvania was 
2.1 percent of 847 or 18. Observed migrants from Pennsylvania to Delaware were 19, and so | 


_ on for each state. 


‘a 7 Northeast etuliie the New England and Middle Atlantic States, and Delaware, Mary- 
land, West Virginia, and the District of Columbia from the South Atlantic group; . Southeast a 
the remainder of the South Atlantic States, all of the East South Central, and Arkansas and 

Louisiana from the West South Central group; Southwest, the remainder of the West South _ 

ra Central states and New Mexico and Arizona from the Mountain group; Northwest, all of the 
remainder of the Mountain group except Nevada, and North Dakota, South Dakota, Ne. 

_ braska, and Kansas from the West North Central group; Middle states, the remainder of the 

"West North Central group and all of the East N North Central states; Far West, the Pacific 


Because their we combined the Northwest, Southwest, and F Far 


ig 
believe that th 
— 
Ax/x (x 100) gives fictitious “expected” numbers of 200, 55, and 18 respectively, which “al! ¥ 
summed over the whole range of distance intervals (that is, through 2300, the farthest inter- 
amount to 405. This number is then raised to the actual number of Pennsylvanians living 
cet. | in other than the state-of-birth, or 1715, and each Ax/x(x 100)is corrected to this total, that _ 2 
4 in the Sect interval 475 the cor, shin the thi hic tc the eynected nattern 
> 
he 
| 
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were distributed i in to the settled of state- 
4 of-origin. This undoubtedly introduced a very considerable error. The larger 
states had no destinations less than 100 miles from their population ‘center; 

therefore, the 100-199 | mile interval val represents the nearest migration for 


Cuart 3. NuMBER OF Interstate Micrants, By REGIONS, 1930, TO DisTANCES OVER 
Muss, Omrrtinc Micration To CaLirorniA, BY INTERVALS OF 


AccorD1NG To STouFFER’ Tueory. 
| 


MIDDLE STATES 


in. 


SOUTHEAST 


NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST AND 
| FAR WEST 


5 


z 


2500 500 4 


ties.’ This leads us to ‘the | second possible factor ‘causing these large dis- 
crepancies s and that is the nature of Stouffer’s formula. For, although Sn h® 
: theory on on which i it is s based postulates no necessary relationship of migration 


interval al merely b intervening are e necessarily measured 


te terms of distance bands. 


— 
t= 
"migration for the smaller states. Thus these two intervals taken together rey tt 
4 


ata 


disturbance for this « discrepancy. ‘All but six states—Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, and Delaware—sent — 
a migrants to California than expected onanding to our application we 


We, t e, therefore, recomputed our our expected and observed migration for each ad 


oe state, leaving California entirely o out of the picture (that i is, subtracting i it 
from both opportunities and intervening opportunities), and summarized, 
as before, for the United States and regions. The result i improves the cor- 
respondence between theory and observation to an amazing extent. ‘The 
_ conformity of | the e pattern of ¢ expected and a observed migrants is now reason- 


ably close,® as the second d panel of Chart 1 the 


a 
venture the following explanation of the dicts shies effect 
to California. Part of it may well be due merely to technical imperfections 
in in our data. ‘Tf i interstate migrants have proceeded by stages, taking 


* 
tages: of ‘opportunities intervening between their origin and ‘the ‘ultimate 
destination, the record their progress would not be apparent 


for this trend. We suggest, however, another factor also accounts 
a for part, , perhaps the major part, of the discrepancy, and that is the qualita-_ 
tive difference in opportunities in California and intervening opportunities 
in ‘other states. Opportunities sought i in the Northeast, Northwest, and i in 
Middle Ww est have been primarily « economic. in n character: or 
in industry. Opportunities i in California m must -also, of course, afford means - 
_ earning a living to the bulk of migrants or extensive settlement would have 
been impossible. We are of the opinion, however, that an important part of : 


the migration to California has been of a hedonistic rather than a primarily — 

8 The value for « chi-square is less than a third « as great when California is omitted as when 

~ California was included, although the chi-square values are, in all cases, quite outside the range ; 


that would indicate a close fit. With the 27 degrees of freedom i in our distribution including . 


“s California, a chi-square value of 40 would yield a P of .05. This is the conventional limit be- 
a yond which higher values may be considered to indicate a real discrepancy. Our value was no 
less than 4393! Excluding California and combining ‘ ‘thin” classes, we | had 25 degrees of free- 
dom. The value of chi-square for P=.05 was now 38, whereas ours was 1317. However, Stouf- 

_ fer’s own results (op. cit., 850), although less extremely deviant, also yield highly unsatis- 
factory results by this test. With the 24 degrees of freedom in the distribution in his Table 1, 
chi-square value should not exceed 36, whereas it was actually is that 

chi-sq 


in e\ 
‘in tl 
nical 
crepi 
~patte 
majo 


ilh 
found 


_aRegarding the second discrepancy, examination of the detailed results, 
| | 
| ‘iy =-stages towards direct migration, this factor might not produce tl € dis- 
crepancy we have noted but there is every reason to believe that, with 
proved transportation and particularly the increased use of cheap auto- 
4 a = Ge i ‘mobiles, there has been a trend of this sort. We believe that part of the | ee 
facto 
4 wes East. 
4 4 


“economic character and has been more by climate and legend 


id with noncompetitive opportunities: ‘in the intervening states ; and i in ce 


- fornia. The extent to which i interstate. migrants ; who have sought this state 


as destination have proceeded in stages, taking a advan tage of the intervening | 


opportunities in their progress across the country, or the extent to which — 
the have proceeded « directly towards this goal, ‘ “forsaking all others,” 


this 
simply ¢ cannot be determined from the data at hand. 
™ Passing to Charts 2 and d 3, and columns § to 20 in ‘Table + important : 
7 4 regional differences in the pa pattern of interstate m migration become a apparent. 


T he table that , the first type of discrepancy exists" 


Sc. 


4 


z the far- Geminis inane and the charts are, therefore, based only on the 
_ 2 pattern for distances of 500 miles and over. It is obvious from Chart 2 that 
7 * ‘major disturbances, i in these distances, occur in all regions except th the South- 
east st. Migration from the Southeast followed the « conditions s¢ set up | by = 
Stouffer with remarkable 2 fidelity. Of the other re regions, s, the Northeast shows 
a the least and the Middle States, the worst disturbance in the relation of ex- _ 
a pected to observed migration. Eliminating California | removes the mer 
discrepancies | for the e Northeast an and for the combined Northwest, South- 


west, and Far W Western regions ai and even improves: the already relatively 
satisfactory Southeastern pattern of conformity (see Chart 7). In other 7h 
words, the drawing power of California pretty well accounts for the failure 
of interstate migration from most regions to conform to Stouffer’s theory. 
; The situation regarding the Middle West, however, is still highly unsatis- 
factory a after ‘the > elimination of California, but the Middle States, j just | be. 
cause of their location, represent a quite different type of situation 1 


. — that in other regions. Their population i is s subject to the pull both from o 


= 


a East and from the W est and a major fallacy i is introduced by the neglect 


be illustrated by ibe of Indiana, where the following states are 


found in the first distance intervals; 


100-199 miles 200-299 miles ee... 
4s Kentuck cy Tennessee 


| 


= 


in the very near distance 1 
ities noted this is probably due to the tech- i 
previously, we shall confine our discussion to the 
| 
eal 
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By no no stretch of t the i imagination c can an migration from Indiana t to Minnesota 


Wied 


be considered as inhibited by « opportunities “ intervening’ "in 
Ww est Virginia, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, and Virginia. Yet the appli. 
em of measurements i in distance bands leads to just this sort of assump- 
4. or INTERSTATE FROM THE 1930, MOVING 


eee AND WEsTWARD RESPECTIVELY, THE LATTER BOTH INcLUDING AND OmittTinG MI. © 
GRATION TO CALIFORNIA, BY INTERVALS OF OF ‘CompareD with N NumBer -Expectep 


(OMIT TING 


We therefore, divided the country i “in two exclusive universes 
with respect to general direction from the: Middle Ww estern states, that i is, 
‘Eastward a and Ww yestward. It was as necessary to be rather arbitrary in deline- : 
a) 
ating these universes. We assumed that all movement from any Middle 


_ Western states was s Eastward, if the destination were _ state in the North- | 
ent to the Northwest, 


Far Wes est t was Westward. We then ‘defined intraregional 


. westward and eastward n movement on the basis of the directional relation- 
ship of each Middle state to the others. _ 

The results (see the | first tw two o panels of ‘Chart 45 and columns ‘to 24 of 


_ ment from the Middle states yields the nearest approximation to conform- 

a, * Stouffer recognized this difficulty. See page 865, op. cit., where he points out that “It — 
would be quite possible, however, to subsume the directional factor within the theory here 


_ presented” and discusses how this ‘i have been haces in his own experiment. is 


1 See page for this footnote. ¥4 


Mi 
: 
| 


‘ity o of the observed with the expected of any our series. Not o1 only t the pat- 


tern but also the level of the two ier remarkably well. Il. The 


estward movement, however, continues 


: Removal of the influence of California from the Westward movement (third 
panel o of and cc columns 25— ~26 in Table however, at last brings the 7 
4 Middle Ww estern 1 migration into a reasonable degree of conformity to the 


Our conclusion, on the basis al this demonstration and after giving ng due. 
a aa weight to the crudity of the available data and of our application of Stouf-— : 


a fer’s technique to them, is that interstate migration has in general followed — 


the pattern of opportunities and intervening opportunities very closely. 
This generalization hol holds, however, only if we allow for ‘the > major or dis- 


a ‘turbances in the p pattern attributable to qualitative differences in the « oppor- 


= - tunities sought in California and elsewhere and if allowance is made for the — 


factor in the movement from the Middle est. 


To: none Minn. Minn, Minn. Minn. a Minn. Minn. 


Wis, 


In In 
Eastward w was s the converse of this for each state concerned, none for Ohio; 


= 


— 
RE 
— 


ADH AKAMAL 


sean shows a similarity due to the international division of labor a 


istribution of resources in an expanding world economy. In the mid- nine- 
teenth century in Europe, however, no factor indirectly shaped |international 


ea tics more than the unevenness of population i increase among the great © 


powers. The sudden spurt of of population growth in 1 Great Britain, the slow 


ncrease and anes of France, the expansion in Germany| 
and Russia, and the disappearance of the old Hapsburg Empire, translated 
themselves! into national forei n poli alliances, and 


conflicts. All nations | in aur today are ! faced with the falling birth rate 


_ in the upper s social strata which seemed abnormal in France in the last 


decades of the nineteenth ce century. This has fostered dis- 
‘tribution of | wealth, the development of social servic s especially intended 
for the nes families which multiply most rapidly, a eugenic program 

so that the quality of the population may not deteriorate. On the other side, 


‘the e disparity of population rates of i increase among t the nations is s seen en to 
have governed their military and productive power as passions of national- 


4 ism have waxed stronger and stronger. The state accordingly becomes fun- 
damentally interested in numbers for the sake of maintaining the quality of 
the race and the racial morale as well as for manning the economic and the © a 


‘military machine. In an age in. in which the individual voluntarily « can and 


does limit the family size with r reference to his i ‘income e and scheme e of > of per- 


es ‘sonal values, it is no wonder that the state also deliberately. adopts popula 


tion n stimulants such as marriage loans and family allowances for carrying 
out its programs of national defense and imperialistic expansion, 


population optimum cannot be dissociated, especially ‘in this 


of disintegrating world economy, from: the political optimum. Increase o 


5 population and the e resulting economic stress in the nineteenth century 


q called forth, een in 1 the democratic countries, @ a series of omeliorstive 


interest in both de numbers and quality of the population, especially. of 


ecial 
the working-class population. . But the social service state of the | present lio 


“encounters more serious and wider r demographic p problems. Ww hen n political — 

insecurity and social. instability i in ‘postwar period make national i in- 

_ tegration the primary concern even of economic solution ofthe 


a 


secu 


_ has generally assumed that population increases or decreases according an 
o 
hy 
| 

pop 

hy 

{ ordi 

= 
| the e 

ae 
| | Sides, 


= measures, ‘pressures, ‘Tt not « stresses an eco- 
a rere autarchy based on the at and supply of foodstuffs and indus- - 


= of biological and synthetic chemistry, and as it in 


political pressure is substituted for r commercial competition | and military 
strength is utilized to occupy new territories fro from neighboring nations and 


‘too open new fields of investment and economic control. At the bottom of the 
exp 
_ expansion of population i is also the racial myth’ that the elite people, pure | 
and undefiled, should multiply to an unlimited | extent to achieve world | 
_ mastery. A eugenic program becomes associated with the pursuit of popula-_ 
7 
tion for such vital interests as national prestige ; and _ power which are pre- 


ferred by | the absolute state to ‘the » material interest of improvement i in the ; 


standard of living of the nation. . These political aims, which subsume eco- 
nomic aims, are deeply felt by the. nation, focused and intensified as they 
are by education, public opinion, and propaganda. These aims dominate the 
population policy of many an aggressive and expanding n nation in the post- 
war era. Even in the western European « countries which are democratic and 


ow which cherish the p principles ‘of economic individualism, the ai aims sof political 
security ry and military « defense are more and more superseding the standards 
material progress. There is a reciprocal interdependence of political, 
economic, and cultural elements. Thus the economic yardstick of optimum — 
- population n less ar and less serves as the end of »f economic z activity; th the definition © 
of optimum population itself becomes : a political decision 
Tie Concept of the Integral Optimum Accordingly, the true rue optimum 
é population is the integral which i is based on a harmonious co co- 
ordination of the optin levels of ecology, 
» (b) real income, and (c) per- 


- sonal happiness : and self-expression, all these from the individual standpoint; 


3 and of (a) the stability of the « economic base and occupational balance, 


the ere and c continuity of ‘employment, and oe national s security and 


-piration. It is isa problem for the economic and social order.’ T the ecologic and 


the economic optima can be quantitatively expressed a and measured, but _ 
“not the optimum. The rea realistic integral optimum numbers 


and also the trend of population are imponderable and unmeasurable. Be- 


‘sides, there is in the whole process a mutual dependence o of ¢ causes ss and ef- 


> HEORY BS 
— 
of population growth. The nation seeks to o 
+ 
= 
4 
rT 2g 
4 


my 


| marks, however, a 


Pee 


our present state can | measure 
= the integral optimum nor the degree of disequilibrium, yet economic 


and sociological analysis as well as s statistical re reasoning can help us towards _ 
isolating and classifying the c 
‘this optimum or away from it. 
ferences [such as" are involved i in social aeaeeens can rege expressed ii in the 


last analysis in some form of quantitative differences of the way in which 
appear in various combinations.” Thus, the partial inapplicability 
of the statistical method does not prevent the formation of general pone 


principles in population in the form that definite situations tend to approach 


or depart f from the optimum. The integral c optimum i is, then, an important | 
= tool of discussion, a significant mz master-frame of reference, because : a diver- 


gence from it m means a reduction of of the standards of living, material , cul- 
al— la 
tural , and inoral deterioration | of the totality of collective existence. 
er, there is such an adjustment between 


the life of uy individual family < ener the life of the community that the 


“social, economic, and ecological optimum | ‘becomes the personal or ethical 


optimum t through tl the reconciliation of personal desires and values and duties 
‘to the com imunity. -T his would mark hyp pothetically ¢ the complete : success 


cal, economic, political, and cultural factors which make up the phenomena 
of population growth, density, and composition a and the definition of the 


pres ssed as The description of the multiple bio- 
| 


of ‘population optima at successive levels, aid each other. 


At the successive levels, a basic principle which determines population — 


pre th and a norm for population control emerges: (1) the demographic 

principle of probability as it applies to vitality, health, average expectation — 
of life, and” the “norm: of maximum Jongevity—which measure biological 
fitness; (2) ‘the. ‘ecological principle « of balance and vital solidarity of ‘the: 


‘region, and t the norm of maximum use and conservation of r resources— 


which measure the ecological fitness of the community on a continuing | 


basis; G) the economic principle -equi-marginal utilities that governs oc- 


barg 
-income—which measure economic eflciency; and | (4) the ganiz 


principle o; of cultural selection and control | governing the choice of individual ; 
f 


and collective ends, and the norm of power and he ia civiliz 
state: and culture—which measure national security. all and 
_ Population theory could make a tangible progress by a careful demarca- 

tion of the levels of adjustment of population according to the different basic gressic 


rinci les enunciated above. The opulation rocess is, however, mthetic wai 


BY fects. The notion of the integ | 
an 
om 
Cap 
| 
4 and 
o 
| 
= 
econo 


action of des sets of factors, v viz., natural resources, health and —" of | 
the population, the arts of goniinitiieis: and the scale of individual values 
. = cultural standards, i is largely a methodological problem. On the other 
hand, the the fundamental norms in population adjustment, viz., longevity, 
; conservation, real income, employment, individual happiness, and national 


security, have all to be combined within a planned population policy. . The | 

“norms: at different levels must be combined together into the integral opti-_ 
mum as the basis of a rational and well. ms population policy 


war r and 
7 ‘peace of to-day. It focuses : attention on ye claims for Lebensraum of the 
‘dissatisfied’ nations as well as on the demogenic ¢ oppositions and pressures 
that arise out of an exaggerated stress on historical or political factors, 7 
racial doctrines and natural geographic or economic advantages or — 
caps. The development of a social optimum population i in one country is 


indissolubly tied up with peaceful o or hostile economic and political 


a with i its neighbors. A planned pursuit of ‘Population and e economic autarchy 


‘in one country, without considering its long-run effects on the standard - 
of | iving, is inconsistent with international economic cooperation, which ~ 
= can assure an improvement c of the egennenn of f living of all ~<a 


towards a ieee war not ¢ merely contributes towards the lowering g of its own 
and other - peoples’ standards — but also establishes a vicious circle | 


ment and consc1 ription, armament production and -accumula- 


w ch je may be no 


e age: nations 

“that complain sini iving sp space for their present populations should use 
P political stimulants to increase numbers regardless of resources. Aggression — 
is” the outcome of sheer population pressure or of confidence of greater 


ind 


om 7 strength i ina ‘regime ¢ of universal conscription, and it may be both Fn 


of bargaining and penetration into the territories of their less effectively or- 


ganized neighbors are aided by political pressure and greatly depress the 


standards of living of the latter. Countries belonging 1 to the same order of 


ry civilization should show a a similarity i in n the fe fertility trend governed by el 


and cultural selection, and to ) manipulate it it by Premiums and subsidies | or 


nger large empt in the world 


== for occupation, | the to claim: new lands" as outlets for 


P military, a as in the case of imperialistic expansion of the ‘Axis Powers, and = 
economic, as in the case of Germany and Japan, whose methods of economic F 


ns 
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=. ever - camouflaged it ‘may be by the doctrine of the d divine mission of a 


superior race or culture. The right t to claim new lands as outlets for surplus — 


vA population m must rest rather 0 on the » deliberate p policy of the nai nation to check — 
excess fertility and reduce population Pressure by birth control and social 


pressure propaganda. Freedom of emigration is, indeed, ‘intimately 


a bound up | with a planned policy of restriction of numbers of the n 


“4 crowded nations, since, otherwise, migration would accelerate ain 
increase se and th the open spaces \ would be ‘occupied by the culturally — - 
and faster growing peoples until the whole earth would have r no — 


4. Demogenic of War. To prevent nations a preda- ot 


tory demographic and economic policy is, however, a matter of both inter- 
national mindedness and education and of international security, justice, a 
and readjustment. On the other side, the denial to the less favored and © 

cro’ owded countries of f foreign markets by fiscal protection on and of o opportuni- 

4 ties for en emigration by restrictionist policy depresses their standards of living 
Or prevents a normal rise in comforts. The use of the dual weapon of com. 
mercial protection and exclusion of i f immigrants by America and the Euro- 


_ pean co ‘colonial ‘powers withholds equality 0 of « opportunity for for the le: ess ss favored 


_ nations and pushes back their economic optimum. Such have been the effects 


of the U. oy immigration quota laws, | the Smoot-Hawley tariff, the British 


Imperial tawa pacts, and abandonment of the gold standard. To ban | 
_ Japanese emigration altogether in countries which are -under-populated and 
: __ undeveloped but are not unappropriated, and then, as is they produce | manu- 


‘a factured goods a at home for foreign 1 markets : at it competitive prices, to shut 
these out on on the p plea that the lower wage costs in Japan sabotage interna- 
tional standards of living, is economically indefensible and politically 


_ dangerous. No dou bt an optimum as Hp fixed with reference to the 


meanwhile keep vas vast empty la ands i in in Australasia, South Asia, or Africa 
as as their exclusive preserves, trenches on n the economic optimum of neigh 
boring Asintics on the other side. of the Pacific and Indian Oceans. This 
in of millions of square miles of productive land which are thrown a 
out of use pushes back the world optimum and is all the more unjust a: as the — 
_ major portion of these lands lies in the monsoon and tropical zones where _ 


owe" 


nly the / Asiatics can work and thrive as s do t the white peoples it in the tem- oo 


zone. Similarly, a political adjustment which destroys or or checkmates 

the economic integrity and reduces the economic optimum of a region — 

through the diminution of territory and of accustomed markets and outlets — a 

_ for surplus population, works against a realistic optimum population. This 
was the blunder of the Treaty of Versailles which, for the sake of liberating Sa 

some peoples who had never been able to to find their way to liberty, trenched 


zz the economic opportunities of several nations and the possibilities of 7 
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5. Approaches to Population and ‘Migration the World 
Standpoint. Mere political readjustment i ina new ‘order without the 
tion on of the basic demogenic causes of conflict accordingly i is bound to 
futile. Economic reconstruction must go hand in hand with the revision ‘of 
Ra = Treaty of Versailles for laying the foundations of a durable peace. T his 
_ would imply, above all, the coordination with world economy of planned | 
‘economics | ‘githin: ‘national ; and ‘metropolitan ar areas. effective 
4 machinery of international economic | cooperation should be built up to— 
challenge present restrictionist policies so that no nation suffers in its stand- 
ard of living through lack of fair access to both essential raw materials” 
r nd markets. . The latter should be guaranteed by an “open door’ policy any 
dep yarture from which should not obtain international s sanction. Exclusion 


or restriction 1 of migration, which « also lowers ‘the standard of living of 

peoples, should also be a matter, not of national, but of international ad- 

ministration. If migration is to be regulated, the regulation should come only — 
from an international authority laying down the quotas of immigrants and 
establishing | certain ‘general and | universally. agreed u upon principles guiding 


‘the s selection of m migrants on the basis of economic rather than racial con- 


_ The se suggestions will not appear | anil to those who ponder over the 
chronic economic instability of the world with its differential standards of | 
is: 


living an and demogenic Pressures, its persistent economic offensives, and dev- 
astating wars. No doubt nations who find their opportunities for emigra- 7 


tion and trade ‘severely restricted t to the detriment of their standards | of 

living will aggressively seek enlargement of their boundaries and, by colonial 
expansion or force, open new markets and opportunities of investment ‘fand 

when they ca can to remedy their poverty and economic handicaps. So long as — 


‘the richer po powers practise | exclusion they must recognize the j justice of t the 


case of the poorer peoples. On the remedy of this i injustice, i indeed, largely “- 
Be the economic integration of mankind. . Only i ina ‘more liberal world — 
"economy can the self-defeating and ‘inmaterial ends of modern ‘nationalist 
policies be reconciled with the vital and material ends of improvement in © 
the standard d of living of individuals as judged by these individuals. ‘Where 

| ‘there « are ‘two Europes’ and two worlds with dual standards of living a and 

different n minimum scales. of c of consumption by individuals, t there cannot be | 

d peace; nor can there be peace where nations value numbers from the stand- a . 

9 point of political or military power; nor where race and color prejudice dams_ 
_ the rolling tide of migration from the world’s heaviest zones of population 
"pressure from spilling over into neighboring and vast open spaces ian >. 

i 6. The Present Unbalance in World Population and Resources. In the 
- future, the world will not show that ‘uninterrupted and | unprecedented ex- 


‘Pansion of population experienced in the last « century when its population - 
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from 640 millions in 1800 to 2125 millions | 
Europe, favored by science, discovery and | natural resources, 


"contributing a growth from 240 millions in 1800, to about 542 m 2 millions. More 
and 3 more, population growth will bring i in its wake severe an and increasing 
i? economic pressure for an increasing 1g number of nations. In south and eastern 
Asia in ‘particular, where the population increased from 550 millions 
- 1800, about the same as Europe’s present population, to about 1010 millions” 
today, the | terrific population ‘pressure on the land—more than ha half ‘the 
“a human race being « ‘confined to : an area which i is about only 1, 13. 6 perc percent « of 
e globe surface—and increasing misery would vast st migratory ‘move- 
As we cross the middle of this century, the rates 


7 - of increase between the white and colored | populations of 1 the world and ‘the a 


“congestion. in Europe a and i in ‘south a and eastern Asia as contrasted with the 
emptiness of the New World would profoundly ag aggravate the present in. 
3 - stability of the. international equilibrium. Reckoning i in hundreds of millions 
at p present rates, the world’s total population will be approximately 23 
_ about thé middle of ‘this century, of whom 8 will be whites and 15 will be a 
— colored; there will be more than 4 derived from India; 6 from € China and ' 
Japan; and about 2 will be dark-skinned, t the majority « of whom 1 will be de. 
‘Many of the w white nations living under the modern 


capitalistic system will be stable populations or actual decrense 


The U.S.S.R. alone with her 175 million inhabitants will show a tremendous on 
increase to more than 210 millions towards the wate of this century. Itis © | 


, until it reaches at least twice its present : ‘size, Le., 350 millions. 


‘haa that the pr present fertility and mortality rates continue, the de- 
cline of populations the countries in Europe has been calculated 


4 


Great 46.04 (1931) 31.4 (1975) Enid Charles 


(1939) 0.5 (1970) 
the t s. S.R. has enough areas 


4 mineral resources for modern industrial to stave off any 
internationsl complications se the outcome of h her population increase. 
- Statisticians think it probable that the real decrease of population, which — 
began i in France in 1935 will be a general phenomenon, at least in Europe, — 
‘i by about 1950 and it will continue more rapidly after 1960. Ferenczi ob- 
4 serves in this connection that the fertility rate was at least for a time de 


Tel where the lowered birth. rate is a 
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POPULATION THEORY AND POLITICS 


countries. It is impossible that the stimulation of population state 


and economic measures in Germany ; and Italy will: have an pa Mey 

long-run effect. The peoples of northern and w ‘western 1 Europe who have : so 

far maintained their political mastery and economic ¢ ascendancy i in their 

far-flung empires through their acasnigrcation will show a decline | of inGlity 


that will affect their power and influence. 


The ‘momentous phase in world history associated with | the Industrial 


d ‘Commercial Revolution and the phenomenal expansion of the white 
peoples 1 who increased from only about 155 millions in 1779 to about 7 t 730° 


millions today, and their acquisition, control, and exploitation of res Tesources 
mo ae ad the different continents outside Europe, will now be over. White human- 
ity) conjured up the s spectre of the Yellow-Peril in the closing decades of the 


nineteenth century. 1 ‘The Yellow Peril not materialized nor will it ma- 


4 
Ad 


; terialize i in the West in the « coming z decades. There seems to be little | pos- 

sibility. that the yellow peoples may swamp the children of the Eur-Ameri- 

— cansi in the future. But the White Peril to the colored inhabitants in Africa, — 
= and Oceania will be revived as one saattons of the white peoples will 


z= goods. It is in this. manner that both popula 


‘ored regions where the world’s will a and 
 concentration—will provoke differential population pressures and economic 
Asia, where 1300 millions will find | 


military aggressions, especially in 


ve their way | blocked for agricultural colonization i in the open spaces of ‘the New 

oy W. orld inhabited by about only one fourth c of their number. . Neither morality _ 

nor € economic : intercourse n nor physical force will be able to o bar the en try of | 
a the flowing millions into the empty lands which cannot be worked by the 
es. western Europeans. This would be as necessary for the equalization of the 


world’ s sion of 20 mill of living as for the world demand for an annual 
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differences in rates of growth of populs- 
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Policies of Birth Control and Ope ff 
ch No longer can popul: | standpoint if worlc 
settled he increase of ~y in consonance wit 
ofeach country must fashion i that, as there is greate im 
: 


4 


one another. For the first t time in the history of the species, reproduc. 


toni is coming g under control. oes is the ou outcome of the spread of knowledge 


once was; hen now subjects his multiplication t to > intelligent c care e and ‘regula 


7 tion just as he: now controls infirmity 2 and disease by medicine and ‘sanitation 
and | controls antisocial behavior r by « education. At no time int the past st did 
the s state have an adequate understanding of the social and economic > condi- — 
Gone which govern natality nor could it deliberately plan them so a as to 


on _ decrease or increase the population. Modern civilization, indeed, accepts — 
population not as a “menacing and devastating force ever leveling” down an 


standards: of comfort, education, and d welfare, bu but as one which | can be 
partially directed by deliberate governmental policy” and education for 


human culture and progress as well as for peaceful interracial intercourse. 


Bs & understanding of the optimal conditions and limits of population as well — 


as of the different kinds of checks” and controls gives” us hope for the 


future. Tn an age of « economic > and social planning, 1 the population | question — 
ought 1 to be tackled 2 as the very basis of international relations by the 


Birth gontrol among the overcrowded nd freedom o of migration 


into: the new and unoccu 


new country, threatening i it with the burden of m misery of the 
land with its cry for Lebensraum. Birth control could prevent areas of dense — 
population and economic advantage from becoming areas of abject misery 7 
or of explosive energy. Planned migration u under an international code swould — 
att the same time offer opportunities « of toil and thrift ‘to the land- hungry 
4 peoples and remove a real obstacle to world cooperation. By facilitating the | 
utilization of vast and untapped agricultural and industrial resources, a 
oa would also help to wipe out the present chronic world shortage of food and 
‘essential materials, while any danger o of racial friction and outbreaks might | 
be minimized by planned land ‘settlement of migrants in the c open spaces — 
who would d largely be subsistence farmers and would require . little of public 
assistance and spoon- -feeding. Such gr groups of agricultural pioneers and set- 
—tlers could be appropriately derived from overpopulated but climatically 
_ similar regions whence they would import suitable crops and work-animals, 
agricultural practices and institutions. Thus, “migration and population 
; problems ; are inextricably bound up with each other for their solution and — 
<i the | solution should be »e sought i internationally i in the i interests of world oe 
The twofold ‘complementary | program of birth control and ‘open door’ 
“a adopted by the contrasted r ‘np of the earth es the standpoint of the 


| 


Be 
| oft 
obj 
| 
qua 
mun 
were tus tie necessary dual prelude to world peace. Without » 
ith control, migration cannot alleviate the evils of over-population in the 
te 
/ 


welfare of the: international economic wou Id alone ace 


trend towards world oj optin 


of the pioneer and immature zones s will ey to 


= 


aed 
in the plane of living in a juster and more world « 
War or peace depends largely on the acceptance of certain universal and ” 
objective criteria in respect of material and cultural standards of living by ae 


the nations; it also depends on -_Statesmanship of each which can 


ordinate a national with an international optimum population policy : so as to 
bring 1g about an approximation n of of the n national standards o of living and con- 
oS of security and guarantee a minimum standard for all peoples. Such | 
coordination rests on a simultaneous combination of the | qualitative and the 
quantitative optima in ‘population: planning by each country. Population a 
: SS by e each g h great nation according to the notion of the ‘integral opti- | 
mum will then be the le Cornerstone of world p peace, becaus 


world p peace are one and indivisible. 
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“soc IAL FACT ORS IN) BIRTH CONT 
HEBERLE 
State 


JHILE limitation of offspring cannot be regarded as s the 
/ sole “ cause” of the decline in fertility, it is safe to assume that it _ 
VY has | been the most important factor in recent decades.' The pur- .~ 
pose of val ‘this paper is to discuss s theoretically th those e societal « conditions and 
- changes ; which appear to be the most important i incentives to the diffusion 
of birth control practices. Since such practices are found under widely 
+ conditions in quite different types of societies, this theory claims 
4 alidity only for the Western culture area and only for the period of de- 
fertility ‘since the end of the nineteenth century, 
rate ¢ of procreation, being largely ‘dependent o1 on human will, is ¢ es- 
exntilly conditioned by the totality of social life and ‘especially by the 
socioeconomic - order of the society. The same pattern of behavior can be dif- 
a ferently rhotivated in different types of society.? Further, the more complex _ 


_ the structure of a society, the greater will | be the variety of factors which — : | 


ny 


can eventually induce | limitation of offspring. T herefore, instead of attempt c 
ing to formulate a “general law” w” or to discover the ‘ ‘final ¢ cause” "of birth | 


one e will have to point out the specific of various pos- 
sible causes with various peoples and with different groups and classes of 
these peoples. Furthermore, the changes within these constellations, which | 

conditioned by social developmen ts, should be considered. Finally, 

"among these va various “causes,” ‘those should be st studied ‘primarily which c can 


be assumed | to be effective i in the broad masses of a a i population. . Thus, it may 


is, 


be ‘granted that the desire to have children may have been. weakened i in 
circles, in metropolitan populations, but since this i is far 


birth rate since the ‘end of the nineteenth h century. A very proportion 
jo practice b birth h control wi would probably have ‘more children i if they 
. were not induced by strong reasons to resort to contraception or abortion.’ — 
a other factors, see: L. S. Cottrell, Jr., “Research in Causes of Variations in Fertility: 
a* ‘4 Social Psychological Aspects,” Amer. Sociol. Rev., October 1937, 678 ff.; Regine K. Stix, 
“Research in Causes of Variations in Fertility: Medical Aspects,” Amer. Sociol. Rev., October 
668 ff.; Willy Hellpach, Einfihrung in die Vilkerpsychologie, Stuttgart, 1938; Rudolf 
Heberle, ““Wirtschaftliche und Gesellschaftliche Ursachen des Geburtenriickgangs,’ 
fiir Bevilkerungswissenschaft und Bevilkerungs politik, VIl,1 , Leipzig, 1937. 
2W.I1. Thomas, Primitive Behavior, New York, 1937; S. R. Steinmetz, Gesammelte } 
‘Schriften zur Ethnologie und Soziologie, 111, 6, Groningen, 
8 Arecent inquiry conducted by a popular American magazine on the subject of the ities 
i of children wanted, showed that, although about 80 percent of the women replying were - 
favor of birth control, about 40 percent said they wished they had more children than i 
had, and 30 percent considered four children the ideal number. “What Women of America — 
Think about Birth Ladies Home Fournal, Also, V. Kiser, “Vol- 
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80 90 1900 


ears behind Germany. | 
_ known ve with cer I 


be over 


_ €oitus interruptus or douche. Abortion is also a very widespread and a 


While the importance of birth control propaganda and the availa 
| a fundamental change in behavior as that | 
has caused the decline of fertility since the end of the nineteenth 
; | I Birr-rates 1n Japan (1875-1933) a 
| 
The space between ion. Observe that the general 
movement is very similar in the two countries but that Japan 
at 
7 
“Other hand, mass production of improved devices would scarcely | — 
FE veloped had there not been a strong and widespread demand for them. a 
it te generally known that the sreatest decline in fertility has o al 
re While it is generally known that the greate 
a curred in the “upper” social strata, it should not 
in a Regine K. Stix, “Birth Control in a Midwestern City,” Milbank Memorial Fund Quar I 
- Regine K. Stix, “Birth Con Dp tof this sample used either 
XVII, No. 1, 2, 4, 1939, page 84, states that almost 60 percent o very old means of “birth 
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_rate of decline of fertility i in the broader masses must h have resulted i in much 
absolute decreases i in births and therefore m must of 


on account of a variety of in 1 the western 
yuntries. Only after some decades of industrial development did ‘the birth 


fates begin» to decline. This a applies also to’ “new” industrial cox countries, 


a. with a time “lag” over against “old” industrial countries, as is shown for 
The decline of fertility must then be due | to o changes ir in re social structure 


F a industrial societies which develop only at at al a later phase. In order to obtain -_ 
sufficiently ‘and comparable time series of fertility trends i in various 
, the ratio of 


g the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, 
_ births peer in one year to the marriages of the preceding 


used. ‘7 hese birth- -marriage ratios can be obtained for several == 


a countries for a sufficiently long period to o determine the approximate date 


a at which 1 fertility ‘began definitely t to o decline. W hile i in 1 the « countries studied, 


older industrial countries, like England and and particularly the 
4 highly state of Saxony 


countries like Norway in which’ industrialization was "more 


These | observations are re of de decisive importance in explaining. the decline 
because it appears that the gradual change in the population 
- growth of the European industrial countries coincided with the ceasing of — 4 
caine to North America, with the ending of free ‘trade, with the closing — 


- of the great colonial expansion period, and with the coming of cartels, trusts, 7 
. nd trade unions—in other words, with transition from “full capitalism” 


to! “late capitalism. we Heretofore, this connection has ‘not been recognized — 

because of concern with the is idea an 


a dustrial districts, neither the social stratification nor the distribution ofled 


holding was changed essentially. In Prussia, the decline of rural birth- ? 
we 8A 5 Adolphe Landry, La Revolution Démographique, 30, Paris, 1934, uses them without the o° 
Pe one year lag. The birth-marriage rate is, however, not suitable for an analysis of short term | 
7 fluctuations in fertility. The rather arbitrary lag of one year and the inaccuracy in procedure = 
_ - of relating all births of one year to ay the new marriages of the sg year should caution = 


For detailed discussion, see Heberle, op. cit., 5- “12, 
For definition, see W. ‘Sombart, ‘Capitalism,” the Social Sciences. 


<= 


Industrialization in all countries seems to have been, in the beginning, 4 rat 
hac 
| 
105 
|) 
| 
|) | 
_ These changes affected the agricultural classes (which were only part 
into the capitalistic system) only slight at first, because, 
could 
andn 
oe 7 pis: from 
sharp 


: rates ss had been highest in 1 the new w industrial © | communities—even higher ‘han 
: rural villages—a reversal of the relationship of rural and urban fertility 


rates n now took place. F ‘undamental sociological changes had occurred 
io 14 this portion of the population, which was increasing both in numbers and — 

* significance. The proportion of people depending on income from labor — 


increased and entirely new of salaried employees 


2. BirtH-MarriaGE Rares IN ENGLAND- Wates, AND France 
| wil — 


o n explanation of the decline i in 
Feit should therefore be based chiefly on an analysis « of the attitudes and 
- structure of these 1 new w classes, : since it is the: practice e of birth control 


g them that is s really ‘of greatest numerical significance. ——y 1 


which ¢ each y year ¢ r classifies births - according to tl the social position of the father 
ad marriages according to to the social [position n of the bridegroom, that 


*Heberle, °?. 
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SOCIAL FACTORS 1 IN CONTROL 
fertility among classes; whereas, such marked 


“cernible with regard to owners and operators and agricultural laborers.? 
In these new classes of wage earners, the motivations for birth control _ 


ae. differ from those found among the peasantry or the le upper strata of the Bas. 
middle: classes because the v wage earners have no property in land or c capital 


: 


36 


which they might desire to prevent from 1 being too 


= Neither have they any incen 


the gen reral conditions under which these families live (at least j in the 
are not likely to make family life rich, and appealing and so give a 2a strong . 
inducement to each new generation to build up a large family. 
4 A second and most significant factor in the decline of fertility 1 is the specific. 
and essentially new type of | income conditions which exist in these ‘classes. 
Asa a general rule, the e single source of their support is a wage-income e during | 
their entire lives. F ‘urthermore, this « class has no opportunity to supplement _ 
their i income from a capital inv restment, as may the artisan or small shop- 
es or of increasing it by rising to the position of an independent pro- i 
BE ec as was possible formerly for a journeyman o or business apprentice. © 
. W hile it in al all western countries a large part of the i increase | in the gainfully ¢ em- = 


ployed ed population since the en end of the nineteenth ‘century has gone to to the = 


social unit that one ne might feel obliged t to: preserve and strengthen} moreover, 


in Germany and other European countries by the annihilation of ie 
class wealth that occurred from 1914 to 1924. The whole structure of society 

has been deeply affected “dl change a and i in consequence many 


rE classes depending on wages, es, the i increase in these classes has been augmen mented | 


without regard for the needs of a family as by the number 
‘dependent children. Wages are determined by the market value of labor. 
a Thus, there is a very broad social stratum in which the individual cannot : 
xpect: can the independent artisan and tl the businessman under normal 
_circumstances) th that, as his occupational al experience and : ability i increase, his 
income > will be substantially increased and. adapted to the | growing sizeof 
his niet On the contrary, the wage earner must face the fact that at forty aed 
e he will probably have reached the maximum wage rate and he © 


‘must po that his income will remain at a stationary level or will begin | - 


decrease precisely in those ‘years i in n which the younger and adolescent 


in a large family occasion expenses of The usual 
Heberle, op. cit., 9-11, Figures 5 and 6 
1931, , and Gewerkschaftsbund | der Angestellten, “Die Wirtschaftliche ond 
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_ means of adapting the family income to the needs c of th amily is the gainful 
occupation of the wife and children in order t¢ to ) supplement | the man’s it a 
a come. If children can be gainfully employed w when they have scarcely rea reached cS 
“ the "teens, a condition which was quite common in all industrial countries 
“a until child labor was legally: restricted, the economi ic incentives for birth | 
will be slight. Where child labor still exists, as 
certain home industries in some countries, birth ra a 
he supplemen ting of f the family i income or permanent 
employment of the wife is practically universal among factory workers and | 
is widespread even in families of salaried employees. Women always 
engaged in productive work and their employment in factories” is 
; _ largely a substitute for the former production of goods in the household. 7 
. ~ However, it is precisely t this transfer of work from the I home to the factory Ys 
oe office that becomes an n obstacle to: the raising ( of f large families, because i it 
is probable that a woman who i is s dependent upon extra- household work will a 
Lag 
usually a a {tempt to restrict the number of children o or at least to prolong 
the period between births. Since the adaptation of the wage income to the 
size of the |family is confined within narrow w limits, it i is clear that one must 


either adjust t the si size of the family to ‘the i income or lower the level of living. 
This statement may seem to be contradicted by the findings of most 
. studies of differential fertility w which : show a an inverse relationship between 
socioeconomic position 1 and fertility. It seems, however, that the logical 
tendency towards a positive correlation between | socioeconomic position — 
and fertility has been only temporarily obscured by the more rapid spread 


the practice of of ‘birth control in the less wealthy families of the upper socio- 


economic strata and i in addition by the later marriages in these classes." a 


: Further, the us usual ‘method of analyzing fertility differentials by comparing 
income g groups or occupational (often ill-defined from a 


= e foregoing discussion, it wilt be ‘obvious. that the effect of 

“income levels on fertility could b be clearly demonstrated only if e employ ers 
_ were separated from employees. If these two classes are combined i in the 
studies on fertility differentials. by income § groups, the factors of security 

of income change during the life-cycle of a ‘would not be con- 


sidered. independent retail merch ployee in a a retail store, 
although their 1 incomes may b be equal, are in ‘very di different situations re- 


- garding t the raising of a family. The former i is, within the limits of the capi- 


talistic economy, Inaster of his fortunes while ‘the. other is 


“4 It would be further desirable to compare the various levels of income 7 
within the same social classes, since what really affects behavior with regard - - 
P Cf. K. A. Edin and E. P. Husschinese, Studies of Differential Fertility in Sweden, London, — 
19353 F. Burgdoerfer, ‘““Geburtenriickgang bei Arm and Reich. Die Umkehrung der Wohlstands 
heorie,” i in Kapitalismus und die} Krise: fuer Wolf, Scuttgart, 
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to ‘ici re is not the absolute amount of income but the relation of the 


to t ‘the standard of living which | is Customary in a particular s social 

requirements. Edin and Hutchinson’ study of 

in Sweden, and Burgdoerfer’ ad data for Berlin, , and 
‘ood’s"* findings, it has become very likely that under conditions of wide- 
¢ practice o of f birth control a positive correlation between fertility and “s 


wealth will become ay apparent—at les least within t the s same social classs 


Many writers have expressed astonishment 3 and even moral indignatic ion 
ms the fact that apparently many married couples i in every social stratum E 
are unwilling to forego certain amenities of material comfort in order | =o 

raise a larger number of children. “Materialism” and “‘individualism’ ’ have . 

_ been indicated as the causes of su such behavior. ( Our contention is that such a q 

- verdict i ‘ignores very essential | aspects of the problem. In the first : place, the 

“standard of living” of each social stratum is determined by its folkways. 7 

een the individual simply cannot arbitrarily alter his own way of 
living without subjecting himself and his family to disapproval. This de- 
a pendence of social prestige on the compliance with societal standards of 
7 consumption is is disregarded by t those who ‘try to explain the e spread of —_ 
control in terms of ‘ ‘materialism “individualism.” ” Suppose a a father o of 


ive or six ‘children, w 


wn in to make poe meet, 


group, and would he not « even be criticized by his ‘superiors? 
Within each social class, this standard, of living i is determined by the 
relatively few families having the greatest purchasing power. The various 
standards of living differ ‘chiefly i in the amount spent for food, 


= 


* 


then more well-to-do.* In the lower income group of the entire population, ‘ 


these | ‘margins tend to become s so small that the level of living renenendl 
‘tends t to be inversely related to the number ¢ of children. This i: is perhaps 1 most 


obvious in regard to housing. .G. and A. My yrdal and others have pe: ior 


‘haan Kongresses fir Bevilkerungsforschung, Rome, 1931, Vol. 2, See also J. W. a 

a Class Birth Rates in England and Wales, 1921-1931,” Milbank Memorial Fund a : 
_ January 1941, 72-96, showing for some sectors “— population a positive correlation between 
% Frank Lorimer and Herbert Roback, ‘ nef the Family Relative to Number er of 


Children,” Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterly, April 1940, 


va 
— 
ass district of his tow 
a 
a ~™ acteristic element of this kind of expenditure. Now it is well known that — 
__ the proportion of the total income spent on items of this kind tends toin- = 
— 


of conditions on in cities. 


“a For the United States, Warren S. . Thompson," 4 has discussed the influenc 


‘Since modern apartments or houses of a size adequate for three or four « child families 
_ are beyond the means of most people, many families find themselves in the dilemma ~* 
= being forced to choose whether they will maintain the standards of housing they 
consider essential to their position and have but one or two children, or will move : 
_ poorer quarters in less desirable neighborhoods and have more children. . In 
community where e economic status is highly prized and is judged toa consider 


middle and income ve et the w wage-earning salaried 


“classes, the margin left for shifting expenditures in favor of raising children | 
would be larger I but in these classes the pressure for conformity in consump. 


tion patterns i is felt much rg ai more so o than among the wealthy 


4 


pper classes. Migratory « and ver vertical 


a Perr aware of the insecurity of thei ws 

risen from the working class v will therefore endeavor to their new 

"position and to impress their new dignity on their fellow citizens by strict. 
observation of stereotyped standards of living. Those descending fi from the 

farmer a and other small proprietor classes will, of course, strive to maintain 
at least a standard of living as closely equivalent as s possible to that of their 


Beso class. If their salaries are low, they will sooner restrict the size dl 


3 
of the s so-called new middle class. Certain groups in the professions and, in 
some countries, the higher civil service personnel and the army officers are _ 
Pt with the necessity to compete in display ed consumption with the 
% much “wealthier groups of leading business men, a fact which obviously 
leads to laten marriages or to willful limitation of offspring, 


ull — some countries, provisions have been made to offset the economic ¢ dis. 


advantages of large families by granting family allowances to civil service 
officials and similar groups. A recent thorough investigation of one of these be 
groups, which may be considered typical, shows, however, that these al- 


ae are ‘not sufficient; they are too early discontinued ; they do not Po] . 


- really increase in proportion to the ‘number of children; and they fall short - 7 
of i increases in expenditure for education, housing, and service. The data _ 
1 6G, N Myrdal and A, Myrdal, Kris i Befolkningsfragan, Stockholm, 1934. H. Harmsen, on 


Fund October 1938, 363-364. 
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SOCIAL. FACTORS IN BIRTH 1 CONTROL 


pe given show that in all ranks of officials ond at any age, hei officials _ cheee 

a nis e or more children are worse off than those with only one or two, and these are | 

even worse off than those who have no children n or are unmarried.'* 

y a e find, then, as one ¢ e of the incent tives to the practice of birth control, the 

PS 

disparity between the socially stereotyped standards of living anc and the actual 


Bg 3 income in the lower income levels of each social class. Eero a 


___ Another i incentive for birth control is the — of i insecurity i in wage > 


aa and all other seasonal industries. Furthermore, wage incomes 


a are e dependent or on business cycles. In recent years, these insecurities have 
become almost normal phenomena. Gradually, the masses of earners 


income or to” be able t to ‘Migrate to places offering wore employment = 


contraception is not practiced marria ‘rates fluctuate with the 


“control is more ore generall alized countries, 


land by Dorothy S. T Thomas.” Burgdoerfer i is of the 


that the unusually | sharp drop id the birth rate curve in | Germany i in the past few 
. years has been affected to a certain degree by the serious national and — 


Crisis [and that] the tempo of the decline of fertility has been reby y considerably 


3 rate. This has been shown for oe A by Zahn and by Sauvy,” for Eng- | 


ue 


rece cent 


Lehmann, ‘Untersuchungen tiber und Kinderzahl bei mitteren und 


Minchen und Berlin, 1937. 


: than three « or from children under those conditions would be definitely a liability and not = ; 
= asset as has been often assumed. O. D. Duncan, “Farm Family Organization in Oklahoma,” La 
A, Sauvy i in Journal de la Société de Statistique 56. Of course, a 


> 
ly the lowest level in the late 
se in the following year of recovery 
1932-33, and a slow rise in 
aun ression years, 1932-33, 
| 


- established behavior patterns are often changed only from one generation — = 


to the other. Thus, it is not astounding t that fertility 1 rates among i industrial * 
laborers were very high during the early period of large-scale. industry 
- although ‘the individual worker at that time enjoyed perhaps less : sl 


than he does ‘This factor of adjustment i is overlooked 


s upon the birth rate and of the conscious! 
? economic insecurity in general upon the “trend”. of the” birth rate. 
reaction to the short-lived depressions which are so easily noticed takes 
a place only after a lapse of ab about t two years, it is obvious that the reaction to 

a the less noticeable structural changes n must take place much m¢ more slowly. k 7 


general observation that even in the most traditionalistic groups, 

A "decline of, fertility has finally occurred, speaks for its connection with a 7 


universal changes in structure which we have discussed. 
An objection to this theory might be raised by pointing c out ‘that, para- | t 


doxically, the decline i in the trend | of fertility re rates began, at least in Ger- 


many and England, justata time of : apparent "prosperity. y. Closer analysis of 
_ = data shows, however, that during the decade preceding the first 


‘g World War, the mean real income per capita of the population did not rise 


25 ng 
o oscillated around the level of 1900.% The general i impression of an in- 


- crease i in n wealth i in the last decade before the War must therefore have been 


¥ created by an increase in some income groups, w whereas others declined. Asa 
4 matter - of fact, ‘real wages increased only up to about 1900 and then a 


to ) decline. This was chiefly due to the rise in prices of goods most necessary — | 


a oe 4 the family household, especially food and rent. This rise in the cost of 


_ living probably affected the budgets. of employees | and | officials, whose ‘ 
Zs, salaries were less easily adjusted to the: price level than the: wages, even more a 


= those of the laborers. It seems. therefore not surprising that the birth a 
7 _ rate began to decline earlier and fell somewhat more in these classes than in "A 
the labor groups. Other urban classes, especially handicraftsmen and small 7 


retail business men, must also have been affected by the rising cost of living. a 


This can be said with a fair degree of certainty with regard to housing ¢ con- 
ditions. W hile the wealthier cl r classes achieved a luxury i in housing never r be- 


fore : attained, the housing conditions of the broad urban classes did n not im- _ 


ia 


“not affected fertility, as we have tried to a certain standard 
Roderich von Ungern-Sternberg, “The s of the D in n the Birth-Rate within 


‘the: European Sphere of Civilization,” Cold Spring Harbor, Long Island, N. Y. — Re- 


search Assn., 1931. Monograph series, No.IV. 
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of once will be defended : at all costs. In 1 connection, it is 
interesting that Edin and Hutchinson found ‘that married “couples whose 
income had declined during | the first ten y ears of marriage, had, on the aver 
Bs age, a lower fertility than couples whose income had remained « constant, 
_ while an increase in income correlated with highest fertility. a my 


The structural changes | in the economic system which began 
last two decades before the W orld War have become ‘reinforced during 


the postwar years, especially in in n the ¢ countries which suffered oe 


war. The decrease of emigration and of internal migratory mobilit 
he destruction or redistribution of wealth by inflation, the concentration of 4) 


t 
e 


co 
-solidation: ‘of jo resulting therefrom are, from the 
“a point of v view of ‘population theory, the most st important structural changes. | 
is Economic ins security became more intensive an and more re universal. A feeling of of 
of economic existence, unknown to the generation of. our 
“4 parents and grandparents, spread through almost all strata; occupational 
_- prospects became entirely unpredictable; nobody could count upon normal 
opportunities for children. On hand, the standard 
“cally secure. farmer a and middle class so society. With : a discrepancy 
tween standards and reality, it is easy to see that the more precario 
social position of a family, the sooner it will have recourse to birth con ony of 


During the depression of 1929-33, the pressure of these i insecurity factors 


4 produced a decline of fertility unprecedented i in recent history. 
‘the light « of of these considerations, the decline of fertility appears to 
con ditioned by a a complex of factors all of which may be considered — : 
of the period of “late” capitalism” (Sombart), just as the unprece-— 
emt growth of population from the clibiibaieh to the end of the nine- 
a teenth century was a concomitant of the industrial sy: stem n during | its most | 
flourishing period (‘ ‘Hochkapitalismus,” ‘according t to Sombart). 


a These phase changes in ina a Way é are a a magnified i image eof the processes tak- 


“they reacted all the more to the secular ‘trend-t 
velopment. We believe that by this theory i it is pooner rig to overcome ‘the as 
paradoxes of the problem which have wrecked all attempts to explain the 7 


a decline of fertility and differential fertility in terms o of “poverty or wealth, as 


Of course, this theory needs testing by further comparative studies both of | 
- differentials and trends of fertility under a great variety of conditions. If ‘ 


‘eel but it it would furnish s some e clues | to a a possible saat — 
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OCCUPATIONAL BIRTH AND ‘MARRIAGE RATES, 
A. 


of Texas A. & M. College — 

HIS study de describes the b birth and marriage ates, regarded 4 as cultural 
: phenomena, of different occupational cl and the ‘reactions sof 
- these rates to the violent changes i in business conditions that occurred — 

during, the period 1920-1936 in Wisconsin.? The occupations included are _ 

_ farmer, professional, semiprofessional, proprietor-and-official, agent, clerical, 

skilled, domestic-and-personal- service, semiskilled, unskilled, indefinite, 

and unclassified. Information 1 concerning | , births and marriages was obtained 


= the records of the Wisconsin Bureau of Vital Statistics, while the base 


co populations we were taken from the federal Census for farmers, and from the +" 
directories lof nine major cities* of Wisconsin for the other occupations. | 
Births or marriages were classified in the farm group if the husband’ Sor = 
father’ $ occupation was entered as “farmer” or on official certificate. 


They are therefore births | to fathers or marriages of grooms who regarded 
sacs congay as farmers or who were regarded as farmers by the attending _ 


1 Grateful acknowledgment is made of a generous grant made by the federal WPA, of aid 
by the Research Committee of the University of Wisconsin, and of the cooperation of Francis 
a2 Kester, Director of the Wisconsin Bureau of Vital Statistics. John Teter, now of the Milwaukee 
A State Teachers College, assisted in the early stages of the project. A more detailed report will 
be found in Melvin S. Brooks, Wisconsin Birth and Marriage Rate Trends by Occupations, a 
=a Representative studies in this field include: Clyde V. Kiser, “Trends i in the Fertility « _-- 
a Social Classes from 1900 to 1910,” Human Biology, 1933, 5: 256-272; Clyde V. Kiser, “V aria. 
tions in Birth Rates According to Occupational Status, Family Income, and Educational , 4 
Attainment,” Quart. Bul. Milbank Memorial Fund, Jan. 1938, page 46; Clyde V. Kiser, “Birth 
Rates and Socio-Economic Attributes in 1935”, idid., April 1939, 17: 150-151; Clyde V. Kiser, 
“Recent Analyses of Marriage Rates,” idid., July 19373 Frank W. Notestein and Xarifa Sal- _ 
Ime, “The Fertility of Specific Occupational Groups in an Urban Population,” sdid., April 
Frank W. Notestein, “Differential Age at Marriage According to Social Class,” Amer. 
—-¥. Sociol., July 1931, 37: 22-48; Thomas C. McCormick and Paul C. Glick, * ‘Fertility Ratesin 
Wisconsin, 1920-35,” ibid., Nov. 1938, « 44: 401-407; Thomas C. McCormick and Douglas W. a 
_— Oberdorfer, “Marriage and Divorce Rates in Wisconsin, 1920-1935,” 
- issue; Stefan Szulc, “Research on Differential Fertility i in Poland,” Population, Nov. 1934, 
3 1: 30-34; H. W. Methorst, “Differential Fertility in the Netherlands,” ibid., April 1935, 
1: 34-35; Gunnar Myrdal, Population: A Problem for Democracy, New York, 1940; John W. 
Innes, Class Fertility Trends in England and Wales, 1876-1934, New York 1938; K. T. Lim, §f ia am ~ count. T 
7 o ‘Social Class Differences in Frequency of Marriage,” (Brit.) Sociol. Rev. July 1939, 31: 309- | | for the | 
327; Douglas W. Oberdorfer, The Effects of the Depression on Wisconsin's Marriage and Divorce ia Census 
Rates, Ph.D. thesis, University of Wisconsin, 1941; D. V. Glass, “Marriage Frequency and — and othe 
As Economic Fluctuations in England and Wales, 1851 to 1934),” Chapter VI in Political Arithe JJ 4 this su 
metic: A Symposium of Population Studies (ed. by Lancelot Hogben), London, 1938; Dorothy 3 Percent 
Thomas, Social Aspects of the Business Cycle, London 1925; M. B. Social Conse- It isi, 
quences of Business Cycles, New York,1925. a shows ar 
§ Fond du Green La Madiso anitowoc, Milwaukee, Racine, Populatic 
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ARRIAGE RATES 

sician or the he official marriage ceremony. Although 
for some fete ord purposes this may be a better definition of “farmer” 
than that used by the federal Census, the two are not identical, and ‘the ; 

amount and direction of ‘the difference are not known. In all other cz cases, 
however, the « occupation ‘on each’ birth and marriage certificate v was s checked _ 
against the occupation of the father or husband listed in a city directory. 
Relatively few important occupational differences were found between ¥ 
: — and the directories and many of those that did occur were je merely : 


an” in one place and a “truck driver” in 1 another. These sc 
offered ‘the great. advantage of dealing directly with individual 

s rather than with the average rates by counties and other civil units which — ee _ 

are all that are available in census oublications. On the other hand, the data 


re ‘required that birth rates be related to fathers instead of to mothers and — : 


‘the nature o of 
it is probable. that birth rates are : somewhat 1 more accurate than 
rates, and that comparisons s of trends are more ‘trustworthy han 


_ comparisons of levels. These facts should be borne i in mind in the meee “te 


Farming Compared with Combined Occupations. In ev every year of 

the decade 1924-1934, the birth rates of farmers were | found to be > approxi = 

twice as as ‘the birth rat rates m men engaged in in all occupa- = 


laborers were recorded on certificates as births to 


Pe a ers. If the number of births } reported to farm laborers i is added to the births : 
reported to farmers, and a an 1 estimated 42,000 male, farm laborers 2 20 years 
7 _ of age and o over a are included in the base, the ratio of the re resulting, agricul. 
tural birth rate to combined urban occupational rate is 


was assumed that the number of farmers in Wisconsin remained about stationary between 
1920 and 1935. Thus the average of the four census enumerations of 1920, 1925, 1930 and 1935, _ 
2 minus female farmers, was taken as the base in estimating all farm birth and marriage rates. 
ad Another chance for error lies in the possibility that the word “farmer” on the birth certificates 
4a _ may have included a larger or smaller number of part-time farmers than did the average census 
_ count. The importance of this objection may be tested to some extent by employing as a base 
‘Ee for the farm birth rate the exceptionally large number of * farmers” —: by the a 
cf ae and other open-country nonagricultural laborers not counted by earlier censuses. The —_ 7 
_ of this substitution, however, changes the ratio of the urban to the farm birth rate only about © ¢: 
3 percent, so that this source of error may be regarded as negligible. 
__ Itis interesting to notice that a preliminary sample estimate by the Federal Census Bureau — ae 
shows a net reproduction rate of 1.42 for the rural farm population, and one of .85 for the urban ‘ 


population of Wisconsin in 1940. The farm rate is therefore 134 times as great as the urban | 
‘Fate, The net rate is not t directly with our crude birth th rate, 


4On de ‘iia of the evidence and i in accordance with the most ‘competent opinion, a 
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1. UrBAN OccuPATIONAL BirTH RATES PER 1000 o ADULT MALES, AND Farm 


Rates per 1000 MALE Farmers, OBSERVED AND STRAIGHT-LINE TREND, 1920-1936 


49. 


4 “year, or OF 30. 9 percent in in 13 years. The birth rates for all ashen occupations 
a also experienced a heavy decline. Whereas in 1923 there \ were” 
Se 1 births per 1000 urban adult nals, by 1935 the number was only 39.5. 

This was a loss of 27.1 percent, and an average ai annual decrease of 2.3 aa 

2 Thus, i in terms of absolute rates, farm birth rates decreased faster than 7 


ecg birth rat rates, narrowing | the ¢ gap > between t the two by 2 20 ) births per 1000 | 
males. In spite « of this absolute te difference, however, it is important to notice 
the percentage decline of farm birth rates slightly exceeded that 
of urban birth rates, the average annual percentage decreases i 0 
eries being 2.6 and 2.3, respectively. ‘However, Table I shows clearly t t he 


egularity of “the ¢ decline i in each s series. _ With but t two ‘minor exceptions in 


— 


it includes mortality, holds a iaeias sex and age ‘composition, and indicates what the rate of 
natural increase would be if the birth and death rates of 1940 were maintained t until the age com- - 
position of the population was stabilized. The net reproduction rates are useful for indicating — 
- relative eventual rates of natural growth of the farm and urban populations under the as- 7 T 
‘sumptions mentioned; while our crude birth rates show the actual rates of reproduction of the Bs ( able 
- two male occupational groups at the time indicated, due to all causes. In this case, it happens 2 the far 
that the net reproduction rates indicate a greater difference between the two populations than 
_ do the crude birth rates, if we take 196 as the ratio for the latter. An inspection of trends shows — 
- that this cannot be attributed to the difference in the dates to’ which the two types of rates 
apply. It is rather because the net reproduction rates lower the urban and raise the farm rate 
by equating the larger proportion of young people of reproductive age in the cities to that on 


the far farms a and nd by taking aco account of a lower death rate in the farm ae. x 7 ean: 
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BIRT H AND MARRIAGE RATES. 
n, the birth rates for each year were ower than for the pre-— 
pe year. ine indication of the steadiness of the decrease is the fact 
that the: difference between the o observed | rates and the straight-line ends 
was ne never, as ; much | as six percent. Le et inspection reveals that in in 1935 the 
observed r: rates in both ‘series: were higher than the corresponding 
Tine trend values. This suggests that the long « decline in 1 fertility \ was s about — 
. to give way, at least temporarily, to a general postdepression reco “a 
ms _ which actually occurred accordin to. data a since released by the W 
y 
Another significant p point that a appears fi from T able Tis that the deviations: a4) 
- from the trend of farm orem rates are e correlated negatively with the devia. 


the net amount farms to cities of young adults in the most 


‘iq fertile age groups was a major, , if not the chief, cause | of variations f from Ls 


- trends i in both farm and urban birth rates. From 1924 924 to 1930, for example, ' 
. the. relatively high | net migration from farms to cities of f young g adults evi- | 


"dently lowered farm birth re rates and raised urban birth ra rates. During 19325 


necessity in n the study of differential birth rates for ‘carefully controlling 


factor of 1 f migration. from one population group to another, something that 
- for where it occurs than for age sex, is 
conventional, because the very distinction between the groups under com- | 
parison is threatened by i intermigration, whereas ns agen and sex differences are 

Aq Since t the > age ¢ of all women | or r of all men in each | occupational group was 
‘not obtainable, the only way i in which the age factor could be introduced in 
this study of birth rates was as mean age of mother or r of father, taken from a 


the birth certificates. _ The mean age of farm mothers over the period 1923- 


1935 was approximately one year older than that of all urban n mothers. T T his 
is in agreement with the 1930 Census , which shows a a larger proportion n of | 
ounger women in 1 the cities than on the. farms. If the farm and urban a age 

distributions were the same, the difference between the farm and urban — 
birth rates would be somewhat greater than our crude birth rates. oe 
i assing from a comparison of birth rates to a comparison of marriage 

‘fates, it appears t that the mean annual for farmers and for 

total urban group over the ‘period 1923-1935 are > practicall 


ae 2) If the same corrections are made i in the farm m marriage 1 rates a as a 


Strict marriage in Wisconsin caused a rather large proportion of marriages of 
Bre: couples to be performed in adjoining states. Although the writers have made exten- 
_Sive efforts to determine the proper corrections, the reader is cautioned that our estimated © 
crude rates still contain tain, some error for that reason. 
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Pere ‘TABLE 2. URBAN AND Farm PATIONAL Manesses RATES PER 1000 


4 
1929 


1926 


| 


farm n marriage rate falls below ei urban. T . The urban marriage rate, like t the 
birth rate, is bolstered by the presence in the cities of a dispropor- 


tionate number of young people of of marriageable age. According t to our ar 
ures, which exclude farm laborers, m marriage rates in the farm group were - 

lower than those in the urban group from 1923 to 1930, but were higher | : 
‘ _ during the remaining five years. The farm marriage rate Was 31.4 per 1000 7 


_ male fa farmers i in 1922, fell to 25.0 in 1924, slowly « declined to to 23. OinIg9go,and 
i then ro rose toa high of 34. Oin | 1936. The farm n marriage rate e trend |accordingly 


formed an almost symmetrical bowl- shaped curve. re. The ‘urban | marriage 


: Bi to drop faster and faster from a high of 31.0 in 1923 to a low of 19.8 
in 1932, then returned to 31.1 in 1935, gaining back in three years all it had ~ | 
- dost i ‘in nine. ’ Thus the sharp drop from 1930 to 1932 in | the urban maeriege 
“rate was as accompanied by a substantial rise in farm | “marriage rates. One 
: “reason for this was again 1 undoubtedly ‘the great decline during this s period i in 4 
farm- to-city m migration n and the i increase ir in city-to-farm ‘migration. These 
who normally have high 


marriage rates. is probable that the subsequent rise in farm rates 


would be interesting to what the farm and urban marriage ! 
‘trends would have been had there been no change after 1920 in the amount ." 


© Over this period, there was a negative correlation between the fluctuations in the mean age _ 
of urban grooms and those in the mean age of farm grooms, no doubt a further reflection of 
‘migration. T The he relationship w was less strong, however, i in the case of the mean age of brides. > 
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1934 
= 
class 
the occurrence of previously postponed marriages. The control of the mi- 
gration factor therefore appears to be highly important in the comparison of 
= 
1935. 
cola 


=. farm and city migration. There is good reason on to —_— io they would © 
ae 1 have been much more alike—certainly urban marriage rates would not have 
a registered su such a severe decline during the first three years of the depression. 
- Another factor that i is s generally believed to have caused s¢ some of the differ. 


ences i in ‘the behavior of farm and urban marriage rates § shown i in in Table 2 is” 


the « circumstance that the depression descended upon. the farms | 

some eight years before it reached the city. 
Variations Among the Urban ‘The ‘crude birth rates the 
occupations he have f four striking characteristics. he first i is. the great 
ange among the e occupations in birth | rate ¢ levels at a any ‘given ti ime. The 
is the frequent. change i in rank among the occupations during the 13, 

ar period. The ‘third is is the wide diversity among , the occupations in birth — 


te trends, 1923- 19353 and the satel is s the tuieain downward t trend of all 


| 


48.7 | 62 
47-5 61 
60. 
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5 
7 
-2 
9 
9 
7 
8 


= clerical; 6, skilled; 7, | semiskilled; 8, unskilled; 9, domestic-and-personal-service; 10, -_ 


4 
— is remarkable that in each of the 13 years under review the highest oc- 
 aiiias birth rate was over twice as great as the lowest. In 1923, the 
highest rate was 2.31 times the lowest and in 1935 the: ratio was a 48 to to : oe 
In terms of average crude birth rates. over the ‘period 1923- 1935, the 
urban occupational groups ranked as follows, from high | to low: 
-semiskilled (58 3) indefinite (57. 6), skilled (52.7), unskilled (49.1), profes 
= and semiprofessional (tie) (48.4), agent and clerical (tie) (46.5), pro- 
(44.9), domestic-and-personal-service (34-7), and not 
dassified (24. 3). Tt therefore appears that in Wisconsin from 1 1923 ‘through 
¥ i I 935, on s, on the average, ‘ ‘overall” workers had 1 higher birth 1 rates than “white- 


collar” workers. Domestic- ervice a somewhat 2 ano! 


L Crrtes,! By Occupation, 1923-1935 ~~) A 
9 | $5.7 | 33-9 | 27-5 | 62 
54-2| $1.6 | 48. 1 | 54.5 33-9 61.200 é 
153-9] 1.6 | 51-4 | 35 25.9 | 62.2 
| 53.1] $0. 59-1 | 47-6 | 37. 6.2 | 61.9 
50.3 | 47-0 45-7 | 35-1 | 26.2 | 
1929 | 47 6 2 | 44-0 | 4 6M | 55-4] 4 6 | 21.2 | 55.4. 
1930 | 45-4] 49- 49.9 | 4 54-7 | 46.1 poy 55-4 
393 | 43.5 » 8 | 4 | 46.3 | 36.1 | | 
46.4. | $1.2 | 37 1.7 | 46.0 | 43 54 48.5 | 35.2 | 28.8 5 ay 
1932 41-7 | $2.3 | 35-2 | | 42-3 | 54-5 a — 
1933 40-5 | 44 +3 | 33-9 | 40-4 | 45 1.0 | 52.3 | 48.3 | 32.9 
= 
im 
— 


ea 1935 were in seventh place, due to a sharp drop of 35 percent. Unskilled 
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g group, | had lowest birth rates recorded for any classified occupa 
tion. This occupational g group is therefore more like the white collar class 
= the manual class in respect to the birth rate. Among overall workers, 
birth rates of the semi- and skilled exceeded those unskilled; 


; ty pe of worker in the actual average number of births per 1000 adult males. < 
| A glance a atT Table 3 shows, however, that there wv was a great deal of change + 


in rank : among | the occupational groups between 1923 and 1 1935. Thus, the 
: _ skilled workers had higher birth rates than. any ny other group in 1923, but by 


_ laborers began the period in fourth place, declined rapidly for a few years to 
ninth place in 1929, then recovered fourth place again in 1935. Agents 


: _ started in eighth place, rose to fourth in 1929, and returned to eighth a afer 

1932. The « clerical ‘group ranked seventh ¢ or eighth 1923- 1932, fifth 1933- 
1935. Proprietor-and-official workers dropped from fifth place in 1923. to 


4 ninth or tenth place in 1935. A small class, the semiprofessionals, ites 


_ from eighth or ninth position at the beginning of the period to second at the 


It thus appears that the ranking: of the various u urban 
classes i in respect | to their crude birth | rates may be unstable a and subject - 
“rapid and apparently « erratic changes even within a short period, at least 
= h he di cl des a mai ede 
when the ‘perio includes a major economic epression. 


fb view of the previously mentioned decline of 27 percent in the mean — a) 
weighted birth rate of all urban occupations, the general trend of urban oc- 
cupational | birth rates is known to be downward. I In n spite of of the ‘many vagar- =: 


ies mentioned above, 1 this downward trend is quite consistent from i 


7 occupation | to another. All but one occupation, the ie relatively unimportant 


-semiprofessional, had a lower birth rate in 1935 than in 1923; and each year _ 


4g " ‘majority of occupations had birth rates lower than in the year previous. 
_ The two occupations with the most outstanding percentage birth rate Ms 
- lines were the Proprietor-and-official a and t the skilled. Thi his i isa a bit surpris- 


ing, as one is composed 0 of ‘ ‘white-collar” workers and the. other 0 ‘of ‘ ‘overall” 


workers. rs. They « do have w-onething in in common—each is the best paid group in 


its category. The birth rate of proprietors-and-officials decreased 39 percent 


_ from 54.2 births per 1000 adult males in 1923 to 32.9 in 1935; the birth rate 


of skilled laborers declined (35 percent, from 63. 1 births per 1000 adult fale 
* in 1923 to 41.0 in 11935. These are heavy | losses within a short 1 time. The ona 


a rates of these two occupations al s also showed the same pattern of decline— 


- eee. gradual the first and last few years of the period, precipitous in the middle — 
a years. The professional, semiskilled, and unskilled each had birth rate de- 


creases of between 16 and 17 percent, which are less than half those of pro- 
 Prietors-and-officials laborers. But the trend in the 


> e agent rical ow 
al were ighest, and the birth rates of the | 
q were bir 
| 
the 
pref 
«(Were 
fore 
“che. 


“skilled workers declined rapidly $7.4 in 1923 I in 1929, rose 


= decline i in birth rates, only nine percent. From 1923-1925 to 1933-1935, the 
“birth rates of all ‘overall” occupations together. declined about 19 percent, 


48.3 in 1935. | Of the major occupations, the clerical experienced the : 


w hile all “w hite-collar” ” occupations’ declined nearly : 23 percent, a difference | De 


of less than four percent. Domestic-and-personal-service was atypical, the 


yp 
birth rates of this group remaining nearly unchanged. 


_ Since urban males have here been classified into an unusually large num- 


ber + of occupations, the question arises s whether so many classes ae 5 
To te test t this, the Chi- Square test® was used. ‘The probability that the birth 
on rate values of z any two occupations 1s could have been random samples from 
_. the same universe was less than one percent in all but two cases. 
_ the professional and agent occupations, the probability was about 
gat cent. This was not - considered sufficient reason for combination, ‘cance, 
because of other fundamental sociological differences occurred between | chem. 
FE ‘or t example, there was a substantial difference between the two occupations. 
“& in married birth rates and in marriage rates. The difference between the 
birth 1 rates of the semiskilled and the indefinite occupations | was also far 
from significant, but the latter included men | who i in many respects were 


quits unlike semiskilled workers, Rather than combine the two, we should 


To what extent were e the great Slieeincin it in birth rate levels and in birth’ 
‘rate trends noted above among the urban occupations the result of differ- 
ences or changes in the age composition of wives? To answer this question, 


the only age Saas available in this study—age of of mother—was first a. 
dated with birth rate levels by occupation: for each yi year between 1923 ai and 


1935; inclusive. All correlations proved to be quite small, ane 11 of the 13. 

were positive! That is, there was a slight tendency for an occupation with 2 

high mean age of mother to have a high birth rate level, po for an occupa~ 

a with a low ‘mean age of mother to have a low birth rate level. It there- 


fore appears that the striking differences between urban occupational birth 


al ~ rate levels. must have been due to factors other than inequalities i in | the age 


of mothers, and to the e: extent that mean age e of mother is an index ane — 
of all married women, the latter would also fail to explain the differe A 


s similar test applied to birth rate trends led to the same inference. This sis not s 


7 surprising b because there was little change in in mean age « of mother i in most of 
o occupations over the period 1923 t to 1935- 
Crude marriage rates, like birth rates, varied widely between the 1 


- occupations in both level and in trend, sank very low during the o 
depth of the depression and recovered rapidly after 1932 (Table 4). i ; 
_ The the spread of the marriage rate levels | of the six major urban oa a ‘a 


Domestic- Service is not included in this category. 


7 

— 

| 

i 

a 


EVIEW 


rs a were e followed | by the ‘skilled. The unskilled was s fifth until her 1931 

i 3 when it ranked fourth. In spite e of marked differences between individual 
_ occupations, , therefore, on the whole marriage rate levels did not differen- _ 
tiate between the ‘ “white- collar” and “overall” categories. 
4. MarriaGEs! PER Aputt Mates, Nine Cities, sy Occupation, 1923-1935 


: 


.0 5 23. 

a1. 
21. 
18. 
20. 
4 


| 29. 
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9 
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I 
7 
4) 
I 
5 
3 
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I 


2 Occupational code: 1, professional; 2, 3, proprietor- -and-official; 
agent; 5, clerical; 6, "skilled ¥y, 8, personal. -Service; 


level, others were e downward. some of trends v were re 
-ceedingly irregular, others surprisingly regular. From 1929 to 1931, , how- 
ever, the marriage rates of all six of the 1 major occupations declined. The — 
same was true for five of these occupations from 1931 to 1932. From the © 
low point of 1932, the marriage rates of all the major occupations rose very | 
rapidly until 1934 and then less rapidly, in the case of most, the following i, 


year. The marriage rates es of the “ overall” « occupations, the the skilled , semi- 
skilled, and the unskilled, staged the most rapid and extreme recovery from. 
the: effects of the depression, all but the skilled workers rising by 1935 to 7 
levels much above any reached before in the 13-year period. The proprietor- be 


—_—-- and skilled had considerably lower marriage rates in 1935 th than Ps i 


“te in 1923. Professionals fell between these two ‘extremes with a marr rate aa 
at the end of the period | slightly above that at at the ‘beginning. 


| that of the lowest, the proprietor-and. 
- 16.6 | 41.7. | of 
|) 16.0 | 30.9 
9934 29.2 | 32 5 17.9 
"Previous to 1929, there was the utmost d 
: For 
4 la 
4 
incor 


OCCU} *ATIONAL BIRTH AND MARRIAGE RATES 815 


we the period 1923-1935. The mean age for 1930 was 30.4 years, — 
for 1935, 31.2 years. T he professional occupation v was second with 29.5 years 
in both 1923 and 1935. s. The skil illed workers were e third oldest, averaging» —— 


28. 2 years in 1923 and 29.4 years in 1935. Unskilled laborers s began at 28.7 
years in 1923 and ended at 27.8 j years in 1935. The clerical and semiskilled | 


: 7 had lower mean ages of groom than any other major occupations. The trend — 
for the clerical occupation increased irregularly from 26.2 years in 1923 to” 
27.1 in 1935; that for the semiskilled increased from 26. 4 years in 1923 to 
27.0 in 1935. Thus for most occupations the m mean age of groom was, greater 

. in | 1935 than in 1 1923. This is further evidence that the men who | did not 
marry during the peak of the depression tended to marry later as business 
conditions improved. The depression delayed marriages but there are no in- 

_ dications that it reduced total marriages during the 13-year period. Gane 

Correlation between n Occupational B Birth Rates, Marriage Rates, and Ir ndices 
of Business Conditions. - The marriage and birth rates 2s of each occupation, in— 
“4 cluding farming, w were correlated with indices® of business conditions, all as as 


e ‘rates were found to a fairly sensitive to economic change (r=. 73). Urban > 
birth rates were closely related to urban marriage rates (r=. 84)5 but eco- 
nomic : conditions apparently had little effect upon variations in total urban 


except. ‘indirectly through their influence upon marriage 


(r=.49). ‘Changes i in farm economic conditions o over time had no significant — 

upon either farm birth rates (r= 37) or ‘farm marriage rates 
(r= —.18). A correlation by counties 


proprietor = The skilled, 


“the birth rates of the several urban occupations not only reacted quite — 
ferently to in conditions but that on the whole the 


Am The index urban economic conditions wes was a a weighted m mean of weekly ear earnings, 
oa payrolls, and an index of employment i in the nine Wisconsin cities, published by the Wisconsin — 7 
industrial Commission in The Wisconsin Labor Market. This index was put on a per oem 


a basis, and deflated by the cost of living figures for Chicago and Minneapolis appearing in 
Changes in the Cost of Living, December 15, 1937, by the United States Bureau of Labor Sta- 
_ tistics. The index of changes in agricultural prosperity consisted of estimates of gross farm | 
income in Wisconsin, deflated by an index of prices paid by Wisconsin farmers, both taken y 
from a allen No. 188, of the Crop Service, Wisconsin Agriculture, Statistical 


| 
— 
en the birth rates of the separate ur- 
— 
ni 
= 
=i 


AMERI WwW 7 
“tionships between birth r rates and economic cindex were slight and largely 
ie 
random. Only t the proprietor-and-official class showed any y clear mers to 
By 
adjust - the birth rate to the business outlook. 
a he marriage rates of the several urban occupations were much more 
g P 
; closely and consistently re related to changes in economic conditions than — 
their birth rates. The major occupations and their coefficients ar are: e: profes. 
sional, . 593 proprietor-and-official, .615 ‘clerical, 733 ; skilled, 76; ; semiskilled. 
60; unskilled, 63. The relatively small spread i in the size of these coefficients 
Pa suggests that the effect of the changes in economic conditions upon mar- 
“04 singe rates was much the same from one of these oc cupations to another. bh 
_ Although the correlation between birth rates and marriage ! rates for all of 
‘the urban gccupations combined \ was as high « as 84, ‘the: major urban 0 -occu- 
taken alone showed small and erratic coefficients, ra anging from 
—.02 in the case of clerical to .62 in the case of skilled workers, and about 
30 in most cases. We believe that these vagaries would be reduced if re- 
4 fined marriage par birth rates were used . Some support f for this opinion i is 


. - furnished y the correlations between the > marriage rates and ‘the birth rates” 
a ca culate 


Sere 


only for t the married ‘men in the - occupations. All o of these correla-_ 
= were higher i in the | positive e direction than the corresponding correla- 
- tions between marriage rates and the ordinary birth rates. These differences 

“must be due mainly to the fact that the married birth rates eliminated the 


indirect relationship operating through the medium of mar- 
riage rate. The method of multiple correlation was used to test this, taking 
_ the b birth rate as the dependent variable. The data for all the urban occupa 


: tions were combined for the purpose. T he multiple correlation: coefficient: 


between birth 5 rates, marriage. rates, and the economic index x was R= 87. 
f Since this is only slightly higher than the .84 gross ; correlation (r) between 


_ birth rates and marriage rates, it appears that the economic index had prac- 
tically no effect upon birth rates except as it affected marriage rates él 
Summary. In the ‘state of Wisconsin | during the period 1920-193 36, con con- 


» siderable real differences i in birth” and “marriage rates were > found not only 
between farmers and city males, but also between men in different urban 
— occupations. These differences occurred both in levels and in trends. and 
1 - a were so marked that urban males must be classified into nine or ten occupa- 
aa “tional categories 1 in order to avoid mixing occupations with obviously un- 
: = Farm birth rates were much h higher (at least I 3/5). than z aggregate t urban 7 
ia birth rates. Both declined between 1920 and 1935 in é about the same propor- _ 


. tion, but absolutely the gap between the two was narrowed by 20 births ual 


ise 
@ 
col 
cou 
‘Since marriage rates were correlated with the economic index and birth 
rates with marriage rates, it is of interest to try to answer the question 
ithe: 
| sirab 


the bg year toed except that the farm rates did not fall so low in the de- 
pression and turned up a year or two earlier. Comparisons between all 
urban and farm rates were adieu by: ‘migration b between the two areas. Se 
W hen the r ‘nine > specific urban n occupations were compared among t them- 
J selves, there appeared a a great range in birth rate levels, frequent ‘change in 
- tank with respect to these levels, and wide diversity in birth rate trends, 7 
but all showed a general downward tendency. The highest birth rates oc- _ 
: ome among the overall” c occupations as a group. At the top of the “ white-— - 
lar” category i in birth rate level was the professional group, at ‘the ‘b ttom | 
“the proprietor-and-official. The heaviest | percentage decline. over the period 
was registered by the proprietor-and-official class and by ‘skilled laborers. 
The total percentage decline was only slightly larger in the ‘ “white-collar” 


class. (23 percent) than in the “overall” class (19 percent). 


aaa is probable that differences i in the practice of birth control was the pri- 
mary” factor producing the striking diversity among occupations in birch 


levels and trends, but other factors of which h this study: 


the only age control available, showed slight aie with either birth 
rate levels or trends, and so cannot explain the great differences noted. _ aoe a 
‘rates also va varied widely among | the urban occupations. T 
a highest rates occurred i in the clerical gn group, ‘the lowest in the proprietor. — 
and-official group. ‘Marriage rate levels did not ‘differentiate between the 
- hite-collar” and “overall” categories in the aggregate. >. In mai marriage rate” 
trends, marriage rates of the “ 
$ those of the “white-collar” class after 1932. Only the hiner oT 
group and § skilled d laborers had | lower marriage rates in 1935 than i in 1913. _ 


ar rates were somewhat s¢ sensitive | to changes i in 1 business s conditions - uv 


in the cities, but not on the farms. Most of the effects of the depression ool + 


the: urban birth rate were exerted indirectly through the marriage rate, 
f ow hile no influence at all could be detected on the farm birth rate. Here again 
the factor o of migration b between farm and city interfered to some extent | 


City directories can be c of great v value i in this kind by pro-— 


p viding occupational bases for cities. Their chief limitations are: : (1) a great 
- amount of clerical labor is neste to produce reliable results; and (2) the 
age factor r cannot be - adequately controlled. Although | age control i is not dew i 
sirable fo ,inabili i t where n eded of 
€ for every purpose, i ina i to use it where needed o course consti- 


aduit mda epression 1n 193 a 
a th of the economic dep 
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MORMONS IN UTAH AND 
STATES* 


rN several ‘students of the 
fertility differentials existing among the Catholics and Protestants. T he ; 
results of their studies indicate that Catholics have higher birth rates 

than Protestants. In addition, these studies point out that fertility am among 

“both religious. groups i is s declining; the the decline being greater, it t appears, for” 


As far a 


= and the birth. rate, the evidence in the studies i is not sufficient rian — 
ide. Nevertheless, there seems to be a tendency to minimize the i importance — i 


og religion and to accept | t the ‘idea | that ‘the | social conditions confronting 


‘modern p pai ents constitute ther major determinants of family s size. 
Piriis' Mo ie have been noted for their large families,? but whether er this 


 .. For more Sastre exposition of d data see ¢ William A. DeHart, “The Relation of Religious — 
Affiliation to Population Fertility in Utah and Selected Counties in Adjacent States,’ * unpub. — 
lished thesis in University of Minnesota Library, 
1 Warren S. Thompson, “Size of Families from Which College Students Come,” ¥. 4m er 
Statist. Assn\, Dec. 1925, 20: 481-95; A. J. Jaffe, “Religious Differentials in the Net Reproduc. 
tion Rate,’ -F, Amer. Statist. Assn., June 1939, 34: 335-342; S. A. Stouffer, “Trends in the Fer- 
«iy of Catholics and Non-Catholics” Amer. F. Sociol., Sept. 1935, 41: 143-66; Gilbert Kelly 
Robinson, “The Catholic Birth Rate: Further Facts and Implications, Amer. Sociol., May 
1936, 41: "757-66; S. J. Holmes, “The Size of College Families,” 7. of eh ae Oct. 192 oan 
Several the high fertility of the Utah 
on the fact. Thompson makes the following observation; 
aa “The ratio of children to native-white women in Utah is so anomalous in every respect that = 
a deserves special mention. Salt Lake City ranks highest among cities over 100,000 in ratio of _ 
ile to all native-white women and fourth in ratio of children to all native-white married a - 
eat Ogden, the only city in the state having 25,000 to 100,000 population, ranks 2 in ratio 
a children to all native-white women and 8 in ratio of children to all native-w white married 
In the ratio of children to all foreign- -born married women, ‘it ranks 64. = 


both for all women and for married women in all these communities. Furthermore, if our com- | 


“(ities of 10,000 to 25,000, of 2500 to 10 000, aad rural districts), we find that Utah ranks ose px! 
= is by States, Utah also ranks first in the two groups of large cities. That i it does not rank 7 


- erably larger urban population t than some of the Southern States which approximate it it rather 
ats ‘Thompson concludes ‘ ‘that the clearest case of the influence of religion in keeping the birth - A 
rate high . . . is to be found among an old native stock in a native form of religion.” . - War- > 


193% PP. 135 and 136. 
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FERTILITY OF MORMONS 


and other socioeconomic factors has not been clearly demonstrated. This” 


a represents an attempt to test the hypothesis that affiliation with the a 7 


Mormon Church is associated with high fertility when other factors are 


thi this. sixty counties located in the Central I Intermountain 
2 , are used. Twenty-eight co counties are located i in Utah, 1 twenty-six in Idaho, — 


three i in Wyoming, and three in Nevada. The « counties selected in border 

4 states were those having the highest Mormon population. 
Inasmuch as differentials in fertility are related to a number of psycho-— 
logical and social it difficult to isolate the i importance of of 


in some and where there i is” 


ies of certain relevant social conditions which determine ‘the 


birth rate, qua ntitative data i is available in Census Reports that make it | 


“int 7 possible. to control th these se variations statistically by use of the partial corre- 
7 “g Using the standard deviation a as am measure re to indicate the cultural uni- 
24 formity of this region, we find in the case of illiteracy that approximately _ 


ry two thirds of the counties vary less than .9 percent from the mean.’ For the 7 


4 percentage a attending sch school between the ages of fourteen and fifteen, the 

ea standard deviation i is 2.5 percent and only slightly } higher (2.9 percent) i in 7 
is the case « of ‘the foreign- born inhabitants of the counties. The races 0 other 
a than white ar are © unimportant i in ) this region ex except for San Juan ‘County, | 

Utah, where 41 percent of the ‘population is Indian. This county was 


‘The variation t between the sixty counties for the variables described 


- above is so s small that they can be considered as relatively constant factors 

andr may be > disregarded i in further er analysis | by th the partial correlation for- 4 

mulas. There is, however, a wide vai variation among counties in regard to the 
number of urban residents and nonfarm population, the plane-o 


= andthe percentageof Mormon population. 


Owing to ber fluctuation of Mormon residents among 


Thee were Fifteenth of the United 5: States V ol. III, 
> ae I, 566-568, and Vol. III, Part II, 1099-1100; Fifteenth Census of the United States (Popu- 
lation), Vol. III, Part I, 562-565, and Part Il, ‘1096-98; data from Records of the Works 
Projects Administration, Washington, D. C. (the author is indebted to the assistance of 
_ Conrad Taeuber and Lowry Nelson for | this ss nguvek — gives, by counties for 1930, 


ie (c) farm tenancy, and (d) land value per capita a population); Census of Religious 
Bodies, 1926, pages 595, 643, 692, 705. County populations for 1926 were estimated by linear — 


= and were then used to calculate the Percentage of county populations that was — 
formon. 


— 

f 

a 
— 


‘sible 100 and a standard of 29. percent. 


_ There is, also, considerable difference among counties in the plane-of- 
living of farm families. For the combined rural- farm and nonfarm popula- 
tion, ‘the i index of ‘the plane-of-living | ranges from sgt to 222, and for the 


in the plone cf living index are found ‘mainly in the state 


_ As ‘to the vu urban op ulation, , its variation among counties is si nifi 
popt its mong g 


8 it should | be pointed out that more than one half of the population i in 


a ‘To permit a more complete control over the various sada conditions re-_ 
lated to the size of the family and to further validate the results of the cor- 


‘relations of the fertility ratios to! the Proportion of Mormon residents 


-habiting the cc counties, the sixty. counties were subdivided 0 on 
basis: In regard t to ‘the composition of the population, they were — 


counties having no tov 
* _ cally and politically, the counties were divided between twenty- -six counties - 


1 Idaho ai and twenty- -eight counties in [ Utah; another combination 
; “¢ ties constitute thirty-eight w which were selected c on on the basis of their - contain 


ing ‘the highest and lowest percent L.D.S. population. oo 


TABLE 1. Conn or CORRELATION BETWEEN FERTILITY RATIO. (1)! AND 


Inpices For Twenty-E1GHT Counties UTAH 


> 7 Plane-of- Living Index Percent Urban 


Correlation Coefficients: 1= Fertility Ratio; 2= Percent D. S. Popula- 
3= Plane-of-Living Index; 4= Percent Urban Population. 
DS. is the abbreviation for the Church of of | Latter Day Seints, the offi- 


twen ty-s 


The living index is a ure economic position and standard of © 

‘a ti maintained by the rural families. The following census material is used in its calculation: 
“The average value of the farm dwelling, the percent of farms having automobiles, the per- 
cent of farm homes having electric lights, the percent having running water piped into the | 
“ house, the percent having telephones, and the percent having radios.” A. R. Mangus, — 


in the United States, W.P.A. Special Report, W D. C. 1930, page 79, 
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TILIT Y OF MORMONS__ 


In commenting on the “ ‘Ratio of Children t to = omen in in Utah for Com- 
munities of Any Size Thompson concludes “ That Mormonism is the 


chief influence keeping the birth r rate of Utah communities above t the s sur- 
He 


“rounding states cannot be ‘questioned, and Utah is s the best example i in nthe — 


‘United States of a community in which religion does exercise a decided in- 
fs fluence on the birth rate.” Sanford Winston, in correlating fertility with 
illiteracy i in the United States, omitted L Utah “Because the high birth rate 

"was so clearly a departure f from the normal due to the influence of the Mor- 


Accepting that the predominance of the Mormon peo- 
ae in Utah affords a ready and singular explanation of the high birth rate, 
= writer expected to derive a high « correlation between fertility and the 
proportion of L. D.S. residents j in | the counties. s. The > correlation results show, 
however, that Utah has, of all subdivisions of the : sixty counties, , the least 
association between religious affiliation and fertility. In considering. the zero 
order coefficient (ri2=.23+12), there is little indication of the importance 
of religion. T he small positive relationship that does exist could be due to 


aa or anumber of hidden n factors. 1 The influence of urbanization is is s much 


more important (ru=— — .66), or the plane-of-living (ris= 3). 
A more e careful analysis of social conditions in Utah points to at a 
iow e social factors which explain the high birth rate. “hora The 
presence of a lar 


ge poner vee mining population i in the state; (2) the 


i factor of « cultural isolation 1 in conjunction | with a predominant rural | popula- -_ 
in many counties; and (3), the presence of a lai large | D. S$. population. ¥ 


The n northern cc counties of of Utah are an important center of commerce, = 


trade; a and industry. ‘They « are more. prosperous ‘and more urbanized than 
the southern and eastern counties. living index for the rural- 


national : average. In eight « of these ¢ counties, ‘it is above 2003 ; while in | the 

_ more remote counties to the east and to ‘0 the south, the e plane-of- living index ; 
- goes below the national ; average. The extreme limits of the index numbers 


32 for Juan cour nty in the corner r of the s state and 


unties where isolation is most - complete. Five counties on 
os eastern border of Utah have a comparatively low percentage of | Mor- 
oo population (40) and a high fertility ratio (677); while nine counties in | 
the northern section of Utah have a high percentage of Mormon population — 
(80) a and a much | lower r fertility ratio (567). The | fertility ratios , however, of 
‘six predominantly Mormon | counties (85 percent) i in the southern 1 part of 


_ are ‘higher than any ny of the c other combination of coun ties. 
Ratio of Children to » Women, p. p. 
* Sanford Winston, Illiteracy in the United — p. 86. 


— 
ae 
| 
northern sectionof Utah, 
—__ Table 2 explains some interesting f: 
> — 
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‘Tae 2. NuMBER OF CHILDREN UNDER FIVE PER 1000 Women Acep 1$—44 THE PLANE. 
or-Livinc INDEX AND THE PERCENTAGE OF Mormons IN THREE MINING CounTIEs 
Six Isoatep Counties PrepominantLy Mormon, Five Isoratep Counties 
PREDOMINANTLY NoN-Mormon, AND NINE NorTHERN Unsan-Inpus- 
TRIAL OR SEMI- Rurat Counties, 1930 


Counties in Utah Index for the 


of Mormon 


(isolated) 
9 Northern Counties 


(Urban- Industrial or S or Sen 
 Industrjal) 


4 3 Mining Counties 
Three of the most important mining counties have a Mormon population 
Fr of less than fifty percent and a fertility ratio which is much higher than the 
is seen that the plane-of- living’ is low i in the inoleted | counties, medium n 
in the mining counties, and 1 high i in the ¢ urban-industrial cov counties. The fer. 
4 ‘tility differentials i in this 1 region ar are related more to the social conditions _ 
reflected i in this index than they are to the number of Mormons living in the 


counties. It is probable that if this factor were controlled, the influence “I 
“4 the L. D. S. religion would become much more apparent. The positive asso- 

_ ciation for instance, of the e percentage of Mormon population with t the 
plane-of- living index is rather significant 31). When the plane-of- liv- 


. ing is is controlled , therefore, t there is a noticeable i increase in the correlation 


h fertility (r 23=.57). 


iv 


pnd 


fairly 


“aa 


tw 
per 
chu 
a | pit 
area 
By = 
| 
— 
tion: 


FERTILITY OF MORMONS it 


ulation shows the e highest as association with th fertility of all the variables co 


4 - In comparing the correlation ‘coefficients of Utah with | those of the 
twenty -six counties in Idaho, one observes a very striking contrast which, — 
when analyzed, strengthens the evidence that isa 
famil 
centage ge of urban population and ‘the plane-of- ving is s high i in n every ‘case, 
- while the degree e of correlation is low i in regard to. the : percentage o of Mor- 
mon population. In Idaho, it is just the opposite. The number of Mormon — 
residents of the counties correlates high in all cases with fertility and there 
is only a a slight perceptible correlation of the plane-of-liv: living index and the ; 
percentage c ge of urban population with fertility. 


one state, , the existing s social conditions obscure ‘the ‘influence of the 


-- For all the other combinations of counties, the percentage of Mormon pol - 


_ social conditions have but a slight correlation with the fertility differentials. 


except for the percentage of Mormon residents in the , the existing 
obtain an idea of religion on fertility i in| Utah, a = 


_a vast difference in the social conditions in ‘the section of 
- . state in in contrast to ) those which are found in the so south and southeastern 


area, There is the difference of urban- “industrialized counties as against r rural a 
Be counties having an exceedingly high plane-of- living i in contrast to. 


ew! counties where it is exceptionally low. There is in the northern part of the © 


a baie an abundance of commerce and many lines of communication. In the | 


south, to a certain extent there is cultural and geographic isolation. In the 


£ “Idaho counties, s, the cultural and nh orgy conditions are much more ho- 
a Utah, the. counties cover, in the main, large geographic areas which — 
- permit each county to reflect | most ‘satisfactorily the influence of the domi- 


bou: indaries undoubtedly fail ‘to delimit ‘clear cultural distinctions between 


bour 

counties. The : religious culture i ina community , however, limits i its influence ce 

essentially to those who profess the particular faith. In regard to — 


a nties in Idaho, this fact se seems to be clearly illustrated by the correlation 7. 
fesults obtained. Religion i is the factor that has a significant correla- 


These correlation results derived from the populations in Utah 


of urban residents in the county and the plane-of-living index has a 
Poe 
7 > 
| 
a 
A marked contrast in the social conditions between the two states 4 
e- 
—— 
| 
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Kk Idaho are perhaps sufficient to a ‘clear relation between 


 ligious affiliation and the birth rate rate. In ‘regard to the i importance of religion, . 


more convincing evidence is obtained, however, by a selection of other com- 
__ binations of counties which permit a greater control of the social factors 


wes 


te birth rate and which, selection, increases the range 


among coun ties. 
‘TABLE 4. CoeFFICIENTS $ BET 
OF Sixty CountiEs IN THE INTERMOU 


Plane-of- Living Index 


» 


—.21 


= 


7 1 See legend to Table 1 I, 
W 2 The percentage of urban population only for the 27 ‘urban counties. For the tota aby 60. 
counties and the 38 extreme counties, one-half the percentage of nonfarm population was 
added to the percentage _ of urban population, a nd for ‘the 33 rural counties, the a 


a: is the main, the Mormons are sicsciaaiaiiel in Utah. There are only a i - 
_ counties in Idaho. which have a large Mormon population. Therefore, when 


counties of ‘Utah and Idaho are combined, the ‘Tange and variability i in 


perce tage of Mormon population i is increased considerably As this 


se ence in 1 variability becomes § greater, the fertility’: ratios show a corresponding — 


change ond the degree of correlation between the of Mormon 


oO 


is 


SS 


||) 

|) 
ain ReGion AND THREE SELECTED SuBpIVvisIoNs 
car 
thes 
= 
| 


hese are all higher t them similar tai 

fertility with the percentage of I Mormon . population i in th 
and! Idaho. For the total sixty ¢ counties, s, the correlation i is Ti2.a=. 82. When a 
selection i is from these sixty counties s of those which have the highest 
and lowest number of Mormon. inhabitants, the correlation of fertility w with 

Mormon population ‘is further increased u=. In selecting « out. 

- the thirty-three rural counties, , the factor of urbanization is eliminated and 


ined in 

e counties of Utah © 
12. 


ge 


counties. Even in the twenty-seven urban counties where the ur- 
_ banization is most pronounced, the correlation of fertility with the ool 
‘. ee is greater than it is for any o other variable. It becomes increas- 
‘ingly clear tha that prediction of fertility changes i in 1 this Intermountain Region 


3 
can be made = with greatest « accuracy from a knowledg e of the p proportion of 


ac The plane-of-living index has | ay very slight negative correlation with fer- 


; tility. It is not until the factor of religion i is controlled that its importance is 


i recognized. The } reason for i ‘its low negative « association with fertility is due = 


a positive correlation of the Mormon population with the plane-of-1 living 


index, which, in the case of the twenty-seven urban counties, is .42. This 


explain the unexpected positive ye correlation (r3=.02) of the 


living 


: Last of all, a specific study will be made of the rural-farm and the non- 


farm population. Unfortunately, the Mormon membership can be obtained — 
, only for the total population of the county. It would appear, therefore, 


rather « questionable whether the rural- farm and the nonfarm | groups can be yb 
: ma we objects of specific study. However, if the number of Mormon people | 
“es ‘Temain ined proportionally the same throughout the rural-farm and nonfarm 
opalation as it did for the total population o of the county, the question of 

eing able t to use these | two , rural groups in jin correlating religious affiliation | . 

with fertility would be answered. There i is no no certain n proof, unfortunately, . 


- that such a a condition prevails. ‘The best thing. that can be done in 1 studying 
_ these two groups is to select those counties which hold at a minimum the 
_ possibility of any variation occurring between the Mormon inhabitants in 
- the rural- farm and nonfarm division of the county population. Tt is evident © 
- that the chances for variation are less i in those counties s where | the percent- 
_ age of Mormon inhabitants i is greatest than i in those counties where it is” 
The thirty-eight extreme counties contain twenty-one counties s with 
~ population which is over 70 percent Mormon and seventeen counties with a 


Population \ which i is less than 30 ‘The correlation coeffi- 


— 
= fer the variables which might modify the birth 

re : For these rural counties, there is also a large increase in the degree of < : tm 

— 
— 

; 

« 

| 
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Tans 4 CorrELATION COEFFICIENTS BETWEEN FERTILITY AND THE 


Nonfarm 
Population 


‘en See Table 1, footnote 1 for meaning of rsubscripts. rae “s 


4 thirty-eight extreme counties are compared to similar coefficients derived 
: fi from the thirty-three rural counties (See Table 5). ht it eel 
correlation ‘results fo found in this table indicate that the distribution 
of the Mormons « among t ‘the rural- farm and nonfarm division n of the popula. = 
- tion must be relatively equal. This is particularly true. of the thirty-eight | 
extreme counties where the direct correlation of fertility with the plane-of- 
living index and the percentage of Mormon population of the rural-farm 
and the nonfarm population exceeds similar ‘correlation made in 
regard to the total county population. 
The rural- farm and nonfarm population r represents a a hom 


We culture group where there i is set up an ideal controlled situation. ‘In the 


study of these groups, occupation and urbanization are most effectively | con- 
trolled, while an adequate statistical control is obtained over the economic 
_ status and plane-of- living of the rural family insofar as these conditions are 
"measured by the plane-of- living i index. For the ‘rural- farm p population, 
‘tenancy -and other correlated variables 1 with fertility ; are found in census _ 
& io: data that describe rather completely the cultural conditions which are in- 
- fluential in determining the size of the rural family. Table 6 lists four cul-_ a 


tural indices wae are related to the chan es in fertility o of the rural-farm 
8 rm 


3 Ee From ‘Table ¢ > 6, i it is seen th that social conditions, other than the factor of 
religion, are m more favorable to family | limitation in the predominantly 
se Mormon counties. Farm tenancy in ‘jn counties is lower and the plane- 
a - of-living is much higher while the land value per capita farm population is. 4 
about equal. The fertility ratio is, nevertheless, much higher for the call a : i. 


ties which have the Proportion of of L. L. D.S. inhabitants. 


(9 


bro: 
Mo 
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— 
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Ha FERTILITY OF MORMONS 
— 6. Tue IN THE or Mormon PopuLarIon, 1 THE Feary 
THE PLANE-OF-LiviNG INDEX, THE PERCENTAGE or Farm TENANCY, AND THE 


THAN Pexcenr Mormon Poputation AND 17 Counties Luss 


THAN: Percent Mormon PoPuLATION: 
ime 


Percent of Children {Mean Plane-| Mean Per- Value 
| under 5 per cent Farm Capita Farm 


Population 1000 Females Tenancy 


on 


In correlating these variables, some unusual results were derived. (See 


a Table 7, Column 7: ) The correlation of farm tenancy with fertility shows a 7 
- ‘beoad swing from —.$5 in the zero order correlation to +. 65 in the second 
_ order correlation where the > factors « of plane-of-| living and the percentage of 


ae Mormon 1 population a are controlled. Normally, o one would ¢ “expect a a positive y 

lation of farm tenancy with fertility. . The reason that it is negative be- 


corre 
| fore the L. D. S. population and the plane-of- living is controlled is due to its ses 


| high negative association (— -.82) with the L. D. S. population. The i 
ts in the counties in- 


in farm tenancy as the percentage of Mormon residen 
creases is due, i in ‘part, to ‘the very active encouragement which | Mormon 
ese have given to the p practice of home ownership. 
Nox other set of the various subdivisions of the gives more 


convincing evidence of the relation of religious membership to fertility = 
the rural- farm (riz.4=.89) -and nonfarm population (nz. 3=.91) of the 


ese counties have the highest . and the low- 


thirty-eight extreme counties. These counties have th 
he control over socioeconomic: 


ety ‘percentage of Mormon | population, and t 
conditions. affecting fertility is most complet 
following observations can be made (see Table whith: sum 


rather conclusively the influence of the Mormon religion on 


Except for Utah , the > proportion of ‘Mormon residents i ‘in the 
correlates with fertility much ch higher than any other variable. 


| 
ee 2. Ast the control ov over the s variables affecting fertility hviettins more com- . 


&3 plete, either by using 1g partial correlation formulas or by a special selection o ) 


ermining fa famil 


| — 
‘ 
= 
| 


a 
AND SELECTED CLASSES OF Counties anp SELECTED InpDIcES 


Correlation 
Coefficients! Tdaho Counties _| Extreme! Rural. Rural 


| | on De 


L.D.S. 


Percent Ushen Population, Nonfarm, Farm Tenancy 


66 | .o2 | —.79 | —.21 «19 


See Table 1, I bee of In this 4” is used to 
_ ‘represent four different variables. In regard to Utah, Idaho, the total 60 counties and the 38 
_ extreme counties, “4” represents one half the percentage of nonfarm population added to — 
— of urban population of the counties. For the 27 urban counties, “‘4’ ” represents only - 


the percentage of urban population. For the 33 rural counties, it represents the percentage of 
a | _ nonfarm population, and for the rural-farm population, it represents farm tenancy. 


ces size is evident by noting | the fact that variables s such : as the plane-of-living 
index and the percentage of urban population which ordinarily correlate 
ia wel with fertility are obscured in significance until the percentage of Mor- a 
te - inhabitants in the counties is statistically controlled; also in reference | 4 
to farm tenancy, tl this variable has an unusually: marked negative associa- 
“ton with h fertility—an as 
> 
— 
reater between counties, the ferlity diferentals become more pro- 
< ounced. _ Taken separately, the counties of Utah and Idaho have the least 


— 
sem: 
| | | 
are 
—— 
| 
a 
ag | it 
— 
population with fertility. When the variability in the percent Mormon 
epulation is increased by combining the counties of these 
- making a special selection of counties which have the highest 


number of correlation of fertility with L. D. S. ‘membership. 
tit , hile there is evidently a decided motivation jet Mormon faith to 
maintain, the biological function of the family, this faith i is not impervious 
to the usual socioeconomic conditions that | favor a a decrease i in the size of the 
: es family. The birth rate in Utah is following. the national trends. As Cities in 
Utah i increase in size, the birth rate falls consistently. With a an increase in 
. plane-of- living, there is a corresponding decrease in the birth rate; this _ 
decrease is not very evident, however, in this Intermountain Region no 
- “the factor of religion i is s controlled. Since Utah entered the birth ‘reached 
area in 1917, the figures : show a steady decline i in | the birth r rate. It see 
highest point in 1918 (33.1), and its lowest in. 1933 3 (23.2).8 
Many social innovations are occurring in Utah that point to a ern ‘si 
- dine in the birth rate. It is’ doubtful, however, that the birth rate of dee 
Mormons will ‘approximate a strict equality with the non-l -Mormons living 
their midst. Mormon theology gives ‘special stress to the importance 
ce - the family and the desirability of having, children i in 1 the home. Persons who 4 
4 accept this faith will doubtless continue to make g greater personal sacrifices _ 
. na to find a place for children in their homes than will parents who are not Pred 


motivated by a similar religious idealism. 


1 


=i 
— 
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PES OF F FAM 


aut C. 

Y CLASSIFYING families into types on the basis of characteristics of 
the family h head, some valuable family data from ‘the 1930 330 Census 


) were tabulated, but only a small amount of these s statistics were pub- hs = 


lished in the form of rotoprinted releases.! Plans for the report on 1940 fam- 
ily data include the publication of families by t type. ° This paper presents an 
_ analysis of selected census data on family types, in | order to illustrate | a 

research opportunities that these r materials afford. 

These statistics ‘show | families classified into to three significant or 


pes, according to the s sex and marital status of the head of the family. 
(The head of the family i is usually the chief earner, pl in some | cases” 


“normal” families, that is, families with the head and his wife at to- 


he 
gether, with or without other pe persons; (2). other families s with a man as head 


of the > family, ‘including broken families with a v widowed, divorced, or sepa-_ 


rated ma map as head, together with families having a a single m man as head; 


unpublished 1930 data are available by detailed status; for (2), 
d (3), there are data for subclasses based on children under 21 old. 


Taste 1. MEDIAN Size oF FAMILY BY Type oF FAMILY AND Co 


Pa 
ibe. oF Famity Heap, For THE UNITED STATES: 1930 


- 


By 


4 


a Families with the head and his wife present. 


a condensed version of a paper read to the Section on Research Problems of the ‘Eastern — ) 


"Sociological Society, April 19, 1941, Providence, Rhode Island. 
_ _1 “Types of families in the United States,” released August 5, 1935; “Families in the United 

= by Type and Size: 1930,” released May 17, 1940; “Types of Families in the United | 

States by Number of Gainful Workers: 1930,” released July _ Siphon . 
_ # Several articles by Barkev S. Sanders in recent issues of the Social Security Bulletin’ 


a _ ‘present data on family types from the National Health Survey. Also, the series of bulletins on 


— i 
q 
besides 
— beside 


shown: ‘Data for the “other. 
ioe than two percent of all families, were not ei 
1 ® he e results show that the three types of families d 
another than t the  color-nativity su subclasses differed within each family | type. - 


x. MEDIAN SIZE OF BY TYPE OF AND ge 


Nativity: Unrrep Stare States, 
NATIVE WHITE 
FOREIGN” BORN WHITE 


OTHER FAMILIES FAMILIES WI 


A family must at least two persons, the head an 
a his wife. Likewise, each of “the other types of families must have at leasta = 


‘34g amily head, who in one case is an adult 1 man and in the other an adult w wom 


an an. It is ‘apparent | that the ‘median normal family contained 17 persons, — 

= =e than the head and his wife. In « contrast, 
families with a man head, on the average, included only 0.7 of one Person 
_ besides the head, and families with a woman head contained 1.2 persons be- 
sides the head. _ Note also » that foreign-born white normal families were 

clearly the largest. Contrary to many people’ impressions, Negro families. 


ulie 
= had a somewhat smaller median size than white families. In fact, in two of a 


TYPES OF FAMILIES 833 
yi 
| 
jin 
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i the three types of families t the Negroes reported the smallest families. These 
_ results for the Negroes are - associated with color differentials in mortality — 


‘and in completeness of censusenumeration, 
a Relatives i in Family. Table 2 illustrates one |} kind of information that | 


_was derived by recombining certain data a from the e unpublished census ma- 


on families classified by type ar and The: various family composi- 


YEARS AND NuMBER OF ADULT Recarives! IN THE FaMILy, 


Children under 21 Years al Other Fam- 
Old and Adult Relatives Normal | ‘ 


Families | 


No ad it — 
of more adult relatives” 


1 Related Persons 21 ‘years old or over other than the head and his w wit 


, about three fourths of the normal families 
a “under 21 Ghawien had no adults in the family except the head and his wife. : 7 


_ Also, about 60 percent of the other childless families wi with aman head had : 
no adult relatives (other than the head) living i in the home sand, among the __ 


childless families with a woman head, this f proportion n was almost one half. 
a The distt ibution of adult relatives es was approximately the same for families 
‘a pen 1 one or two minor children as for childless families except in the <i 
of the other families with a man aad. More than 60 percent of these families 
“contained one or more related adults other than head. A t ty pical ex- 
( ample of this kind of home would be that of a widower and his small child, 
i . the widower’ s - mother staying in the home t to take care of the child. e 
| From the 1940 statistics, it will be possible to determine how many of : 
these other relatives constitute “subfamilies,” that is, married couples who 
. are living with the head and others i in the family. To the extent that a 


= relatives do constitute subfamilies, there is doubling-up | of families. 


However, these a adult relatives may be, a and d sample: studies suggest ‘that the 
% majority are, unmarried children who have not yet left home. itil 
Value or Rent of Home. The use of equivalent rentals to summarize in a 
a single figure the economic level of both owned and rented homes_ isis 


— trated in Table 3 and Figure 2. W here owned homes are € reported | recording 


= 


| 
Ta 
OF moe acl relatives | 4 «| 
iv It 


=? 


_ the om of the home, a simple expedient is to assume that the value 
an owned home is 100 times its equivalent rental. For example, the equiva- 
lent rental of a $5000 home is assumed to be $50 a month. More will be said 


THE Unit BDSTATES: 1930 


States North | West | South 


Be: eee rental of all nonfarm homes! 


No children under 21 
tchild under 21 


children under 21 
4 children under 21 
4 or more children under 21 
Median of owned nonfarm homes 

No children under 2 a1 

1 child under 21 
2 children under 21 
children under 21 
OF More n under 21 


Medien sind of rented nonfarm 


No children under 21 


children under 21 
4 or more children under a1 
‘It is assumed that - value of an owned home is 100 times its equivalent rental. _— * 


is apparent that the cost of homes i in the North stood highest, those i in ; 


of the homes in in each region t tended, with a a few w exceptions, to be 
a ered as the numbe 
& gional differences may be interpreted reflections of discrepancies i in the 
distribution of national wealth, in the degree of urbanization, in the dis- 


tribution of the population, and i in the extent durable build. 


above 100 times the medion rental. The excess was propor- 
ea tionally greatest in the South and proportionally least in the West. For | all 


a normal families in the South, the ‘median value of owned homes was 223 


—— 


> 
$36.35 | $41.31 | $35.82 | $20.67 i 
39-42 | 43-78 | 38.94 | 23-06 

| | $084 | 5,558 | 4,766 | 3.618 
5,228 | 5,847 | 462 | 3,72 . 
4796 | 3,152 | 2,400 | 

27.94 | 32-50 | 29.06 | 15-35 = 
__of minor children support the economic differentials in human fertility. 

— 
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3 difference between owners and 1 renters in n that at region. ro fami- 


2, Mxseax VALUE OR RENTAL OF NORMAL NONFARM acted BY REGION, AND om 
OF CHILDREN UNDER 21 YEARS OLD: Sraves, 1930. 


lies, the ratio was only 107. This may mean ‘ain Negro. tenants in general a 


paid higher rent than whites would have had to pay f for the quarters the 


__ Negroes were ‘occupying, or r that t tenure of home was | not a differentiating 


“economic index x among Negro families. 
Studies of small areas have revealed ‘that the ; actual value of a home is" 


walle somewhat more than 100 times the rental paid per month for that — 
home. From the 1940 Census, however, estimated rent was obtained for = 


t 


each owned home and, therefore, in a few months more extensive equivalent 4 


u 
Ma 


Families: with No Workers.In 1930, normal families const es constituted percent 
of all families, whereas other families with a. man | head constituted 8 et 
- and families with a woman head nearly 13 percent of all families (see Table 
_ 4). Furthermore, families with no workers—the majority of which 7 
- Potentially dependent families—were 6 percent of all families i in 1930. 
___ The extent to which the families with a woman head predominated among ; 


the families without a worker is s clear. J Although h women headed d only 131 il 7 


BA: th an rental of rente omes; in the ort the ratio was 172; 
may be interpreted as follows. In the South, the = 
high ratio of 223 most probably means that S outhern owners stood much 
farms 
a’ 


TYPES OF FAMILIES. 


witH No Workers BY TyPE OF FAMILY AND Numser OF CHILDREN 


- 
UNDER 21 Years OLD, For THE Unrrep S States: 1 


Normal with | 
Man Head 


~All families 
All families with n no 0 workers 


Jo children 


child under 21 
2 children under 21 


cent t of all families, they headed 56 percent o of all families without a worker. ee 
As" the number of children in the family increased, the proportion of the 


workerless families with a woman head mounted until 1 it ‘reached almost 70 


4 percent for samp — three or more children. These. data show the extent 
to which a known social problem existed in 1930. The family statistics from 


the 1940 Census will present much more detail on family employment than 7 


Age of. Family | Head ad by Size e of Place. The eats of normal families were 4 

about ten y years younger, on the : average, t than the heads of the other t two 

a typ pes of families, that is, about 43 years compared | with 53 years of age 
(see Table 5). The age differential was larger in ‘small nonfarm areas than i 

*< it was it in either the largest ¢ cities or the rural-farm areas. A selective tend-— on 
. ~ency” for elderly widowed persons to retire from farms or large cities to 
h villages or small cities 1 may be a reason for this differential - Also a ) a selective 
J ‘migration n of ‘young or middle aged couples from farms to cities may 1ay account 


_ for the two or three years higher + median a 1 age of normal family I 


Thess 5. AGE oF Fan.y sy Tyre or FamiLy AND OF Pace, 


Families 
ilies with | with 


Families Man Head | Head 


Cities 000 or over 
of 25,000 to 250, 


Cities of 2,500 to 25, | 

— Childless. Families s by Age ge of Head. When en normal families w with no > children 

under ar “years a are by: the a le age e of the head, son some light 


or 


: 


ot 


Cav" 


W 

| 
at 

| 
tm 

| | 
| 
i) 

| tm 

8 

if 


s been derived by recombining unpublished figures for nor - 
s families ; oe is shown in Table 6 and Figure 3. The distributions for the 
other two types | families are shown for purposes of 


TABLE 6. PERCENT OF No UNDER 21 BY Tyre o OF 


FamiLy AND AcE or Famity Heap, ror THE Unirep States: 


i 
“Age of Head | | Families Families with Man Head} Woman Head 


25 years as. 

to 29 years 34.0 
gOto34years | 25. 
35 to 39 years 
to 44 years 

to 49 years 
50 to $4 years me 


to $9 years 
60 to 64 years 
65 to 69 years 
4 70 to 74 years 

years and 


Unknown 


a Note that the normal families had the smallest. proportion of Sitien 


- families within every age group of heads but one . As the heads of normal | 
families advanced in in age up to about 40 years, a decreasing proportion of 


2 families still contained ‘no ‘children under 21. Most of the family heads _ 
4 passing 45 years of a age without having c children a are re not likely | to have a any 


a _ of their own thereafter. For that reason, it is interesting to note that 17. 6 
ie percent of the normal family heads 40 to 44 years of age had no minor chil-. 
dren in the home. The percentages of childless normal families oo 
sharply for heads above the age of f 45 years, thus signifying the gradual 

aging 0 of children en until they passed | 21 or until they departed | from home. = 

. This is the best information that the Census Bureau has on 1 childlessness 

in 1930, but the question on number of children ever born which was s asked 
_in the 1940 Census should yield still more refined data on this subject. — . — 

Age of Head a and Number Children under 21 ears Old. Another kind of 


a into two. groups, those under 45 and those 45 and wi over, and median ages _ 


each of these. groups are shown. These figures may be readily interpreted. i 


The medians for heads" under 45 show that as the number i 


a. creased the he median dian age of the corresponding, family heads i increased “he 


— 

— 

gc 


Pancewtace OF CHILDLESS FAMILIES, BY AGE OF HEAD AND TYPE OF 


oF 
FAMILIES WITH 


TABLE AGE OF Heaps o1 or Famruies, BY 


‘Children Under 21 All Normal 
Years Old Families of Age 


Head Under | : Head . “a Years 


_ of Age or Over ; 


All normal families B in 


2 children under 21 Fe 
3 children under 21 
= or more children under 21 ad 


— 
r should be read upward. They indicate | 
— 
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were somewhat educated than the of other families. 
_ Relatively fewer of the former had had no schooling or less than eight — 
and of attended high school or college. T his relation-— 


Gradefpf School Other Families| Families with 
Completed by Head Families with ManHead) Woman condi 


1 to 8 years grade school — 
“1 to 4 years high school 
‘1 or more years college _ 


types have been Some of these were taken from 
tables | of the kind that the Census Bureau 1 prepares f for r publication. ‘Statis- 


tics in 1 this: form are \ valuable and i in many i instances are fully adequate | to 
the. questions 1s of administrators. and students of family problems. 
Zl But some of the data also illustrate the kind of results that may be de- yo 
ES by recombining the material that is published by the Bureau. These 


latter data are presented in order to suggest some of the many opportunities 3 7 


the Census publications offer to in family 1 research. 


fal implications of these are to attention of persons 
academic or administrative fields depends largely upon the in- 
genuity of research workers in and the figures that 


lip M. Hauser, “Research Possibilities ‘n the 1940 Census,” Sociol. Rev., 6: 


Aug. 1941; Henry S. » “General Statistics,” Amer. Statist. 


Assn, 36: 379-380, Sept. 1941. 
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| | ind of analysis 
number of chi ed to many other distributions where controls 
be profitably adapted to many o figures. 
might be p ships not apparent in total figures. 
must be introdu d. The final table is based upon a tabulation of families 
9 in South Bend, Indiana, in the ee toad Consus (see “eS 
4 
were of school age at 
di 
enti 
thre 
_ more 


DISORGA ANIZATION® 


ON Nor or rthwestern University 
SHE “FIRST problem one in the study of 
‘ ganization is that of finding a suitable frame of reference in terms of © 


# which to make the analysis. This involves both the definition of what _ 


constitutes social disorganization and the setting up of a conceptual scheme 
... terms of w which all the several forms of social disorganization ber become ex- 
plainable « as variations upon a common theme. 


In the attempt to define what constitutes social disorganization two di- 
_vergent philosophical premises operate: one leads to the definition of social 
disorganization. as a condition; the other to its definition as a process. T he 


a consequence is that the he conception and definition of social disorganization — 


differs radically in terms ms of the basic assumptions with regard to the nature 


ation has been analyz zed in terms of social 
cial disease. The distinctive characteristic 


As a condition, social disorgani za 
J problems, social pathology, and so 


_ of this approach i is that certain conditions are looked upon as inimical to 


social welfare and f for. concerted action on n the | part of the group in 
order to eliminate these e conditions. W hat constitutes a a social problem i is, = 


therefore, a matter of judgment as to what c constitutes social welfare. In 


a turn, social welfare tends to be a s abjective concept unless some device 
can be evolved for eliminating 1 its evaluative character. 
In general, the various attempts to eliminate the subjective character of 


the distinction between what is and is not a social problem may be differ- 
entiated into three approaches: (1) definition i in terms of group conscious- — 
“ness, (2) the operational approach, and (3) the cultural lag hypothesis. 


Bed of these approaches leads to greater o objectivity than that obtained 


ne _ through the naive definition of a social problem as any condition which — 


he 


_ someone judges to be contrary to social welfare. None of the three, however, 
entirely eliminates thet necessity of making s subjective judgments. 


‘The identification of 2 a social problem i in terms of § group awareness s that a 7 
social situation exists about which something ought to be done is obviously 
a more objective in character than the isolated judgment of an individual, yet 

is quite apparent that group awareness in most instances, if not in all, is 
5 gen nerated out of individual awareness. This raises es the question, accordingly, : 


how are the essential conditions of social reality changed in the process ¢ of 


. converting an n individual judgment into a collective judgment? Further- 


a more, what p at proportion of the group has to come to accept the situation as al 


* Presented to American Sociologica ab Society, Resensch, Chicas, 


Illinois, Dec. 28, 1940. 
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. problem | before it it is a problem? ] Finally, how i is one ‘to know int when group 7 
= awareness is achieved? The a answers to all these questions involve subjective cr : 
judgments ai and do not, therefore, furnish — solution to the 
— operational approach li likewise does not eliminate subjective judg. 
_ ments for all i ll its attempt to o reduce the the di distinction between what is normal — 
and what i is not to a statistical | statement. . According to to ‘this j point - of view, a 
4 activities of a a particular kind may be thought of as constituting a con- | 
a tinuum to be broken into commensurable parts, the frequency of a, ; 
at the several points along the continuum approximating the normal i. 


tribution curve. The | range er two > times the standard d deviation v would then - 
define the normal, but only as activity. fell below minus two times ; the a 


standard | deviation would i it belong i in the realm of a social problem.’ 


_ broken up into commensurable units, and whether or not the alas of 
distribution is justified, this procedure is ‘subject to certain deficiencies. Ihe 
_ the first place, there i is no reason to believe that a a statistically defined point aa 
in a conti uum has any particular . "significance for the understanding of 
than it would have for the understanding of 
in the several forms of vapor, water, and ice. Secondly, if the basic assump-— Ft 
J tion of normality of distribution holds, every group no matter how homo- ‘s. 
if B score would have i its social problems ar and they would d always be the same 


a in one group the range  anale. be several times that in another and this 
range shift in length fom time to time. The consequence 
of a 


Po — constitutes a social problem. gop essence of this hypothesis ae 


: that material culture tends to change more readily and more ie than 
2 nonmaterial culture. The consequence is that those parts o of nonmaterial 


culture most closely ‘related to the material—i. adaptive—are soon 
of harmony with the n material aspects of culture.’ This lack of harmony 
gives rise to stresses a1 and strains" which | constitute e the social ‘Problems ms of 


'- See Richard C. Fuller, “The Nature and Study i Social Problems,” in Robert E. Park 
(ed.), An Outline of the Principles of Sociology, pp. 3-9, for a concise statement of the “col- i 
_ * See George A. Lundberg, . Foundations of Sociology, 213-2 16, New York, 1939. ts 
3W. F. Ogburn has in Ogburn ; and Nimkoff, Sociology, 877-900, New York, 1940, ne 
"his cultural lag hypothesis i in more general terms so that it is equivalent to unequal « changes — 
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society. hile ton should be no great 
tively the fact of cultural lag in those instances in which for a particular 
eee: of time one aspect had remained constant whereas the other had 
_ changed, , the number of these i instances is likely t to bes very limited indeed. 


‘The consequence i is that i in | the n more ‘numerous s instances, whether ¢ or not a 


to ‘that of ‘the other, and whether there is 
‘ reason why one should change at t the. sami ‘Tate as the o other. T ‘hus, the 
“analyst has to judge, first, whether | or not lack of harmony between two two ey 
aspects s of culture gives rise to stresses and strains (i.e., a social problem), i: 
and secondly, if in the present situation there is such an imbalance. _ en” 
Social Disorganization as a Process. It is quite clear, then, that the several _ 
attempts to define social disorganization as a condition sue 4 in each in- 
3 "stance ir in evaluative judgments as to what con constitutes a social problem. The ee 
“next task is to ‘examine the various attempts to o analyze social disorganiza- 
tion as a process in order to determine whether or not this approach offers {ie 7 
all greater objectivity than the various attempts to identify social problems “4 
with definitive categories 0 of social conditions. 


One of the earliest attempts to conceive e of social disorganization as 


* 


7 
on 


4 larger process of institutional growth and decay. ‘ean to this n notion, — . 


_ incipient institutional organization arises tentatively out of commonly felt = 
needs. This tentative state passes into one of efficiency "in which individual 
Bee needs and institutional forms a are complementary i in character. Having a 


- come : established , however, institutional forms | tend to be © perpetuated for 
. _ their own sake and this marks the period of formalism in which there e 


becomes increasingly harmony between individual needs and institu- 
tional forms. This third stage is followed by disorganization, in which 
institutional forms lose their utility leaving the in individual without -guid- 


a Me ance and discip!i ine. Out of this disorganization, new attempts a at adjustment - 


aren made : and thus th the cycle begins over again.‘ ‘Throughout this analysis, 
thea answer to the que question 1 of whether or not and | to what extent the insti-_ x 

tutional arrangements satisfy human needs is crucial. Cooley 
_ throughout the beneficence of a pristine human 1 = 

primary groups. Institutional | arrangements ts which give rise to the -hamper- 


ing and thwarting rather than facilitating the expression of this pristine 
human nature create, social problems. Thus, the evaluative character of 


| ES Cooley’s analysis is quite apparent. Nevertheless, his analysis served to call — 
attention to the need for considering the problem of social disorganization 

Cooley’ s analysis of of social disorganization has t been largely su superseded iby 


and Con, In Sociology, New York, 1933+ 


we 
— 
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hat of Thomas and Znaniecki whose process conception has iain wide 


and reformulation | at the hands of contemporary sociologists. 


to point of view, social represents a 


society a: as im mperative, social disorganization 
a disorganization varies all the way | from n the single break ofa particular: rule eA 
upon the part of. one individual to a general d decline i in the « operation | of all 

‘the rules of a: society. The : consequence is is that t there i is s in every so society — 
= social disorganization the extent of which tends to be checked by the pro- faa 
# ~ duction of new social rules. The stability y is, 


of a society is, therefore, a dynamic © =~; 
equilibrium in which as the old rules fail to command the allegiance of a 
society, n new rules better. adapted to the changed demands of the € group are 

< developed to take the place of the old. Not infrequently, however » this — 


_ process of social reconstruction is impeded by blind attempts to — 


es the old rules, in which case social disorganization ov outruns social. reconstruc. 


‘maintain thi » dy namic equilibrium in any society accounts for the cyclica 


_ tion and th dissolution of the group follows or is threatened.® Failure to a 


of |social disorganization- -reconstruction. 


Fundamentally, the conception of social disorganization- reconstruction — 


of Thomas and Znaniecki i is at one with that of Cooley. Basic — 


theories is the process bane and the notion of the cyclical relationship _ 


4 
between the two processes, social disorganization and social reorganization. i 


x period of formalism in the Cooley analysis is the period of attempts t “7 


reinforce the old rules i in rte Thomas and Znaniecki analysis. Cooley, how- 
ever, looks to the beneficent, primary- -group-generated human n nature as s the 
source of reorganization ; whereas Thomas and Znaniecki find in the in- of | 


= or leader the crucial instrument for the creation of new social forms. a . 
The result is that the latter ‘conception tends to be less — and — 


ae 


it it comes to the relationship between | social and individual 


ganization, however, these theories come into sharper conflict with 
“each other. To Cooley, social disorganization | without its corresponding in- 
dividual disorganization is a contradiction in terms since the social and the a 
_ individual are complementary aspects of the same thing. Thus, social dis- 
organization is both cause and effect, the cause of individual disorganization 
as! well as its consequence, but the same may be said of individual disorgan- 
7 
: ization. Thomas and Znaniecki , on the other hand, ¢ , assert that there i is no 


clear and necessar connection between the two since efficient and ‘pro- 


1. Thomas and Florian ‘Znaniecki, The Polish II: 1128, New York, ‘192 
a Cooley, Angell and Carr, Sociology, “58 
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__tules of the group.” I hus, to the extent to which rival systems of norms come 
an 
— 
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a consequence of a narrowness of i interests of the members of the ‘group. 


pattern is s the same. subscribe to the conception n of 


k 8 social disorganization, and both s ‘set up as a criterion n of the ct character of 


individual satisfactions. The consequence is, that neither theory 
4 has escaped the pitfall of subjectivity. Furthermore, neither theory has 


& ‘consistently stated | the relationship b between social ; and personal disorgani- 
; “zation. Cooley has attempted to formulate | a complementary relationship 
from which he re departs in in his : analysis i in his assumption o} of the ‘inherent i in- 
a tegration of personality at the level of immediate human nature. Thomas _ 
a and Znaniecki, while denying the one-to-one correspondence between social 
and personal disorganization, recognize that personal disorganization is _ 
argely the consequence of ‘conflict between, and decline i in 
of, the social 1 norms of the grc group. 
= While the Cooley and the Thomas and Znaniecki formulas have contri a os = 
uted to a more fundamental conception of social disorganization than the a 
z= condition approach, both have left much to be clarified with respect 
to the relationship of social disorganization to social change and to per-— 
sonal disor ganization. Before attempting to clarify this relationship, how- 


= 


ever, it is essential 1 to come toa clearer understanding of an an essential epis- 
tomological problem w vhich un nderlies the controversy between the process. 
The basic epistomological problem revolves around the of what 
- constitutes social reality. With regard to the character of social disorgani- } 
the social conception approaches the position 


expressions of the universal. Whe hat i is needed i is the “recognition of the in 


_ strumental character of the process concept, whose methodological function 


is to provic ide a conceptual fr framework i in terms. of which the several forms ¢ of | 
a ‘social disorganization become distinguishable, but at the same time Pos “S 
integrated into a conceptual whole of their social 


A 


gressive realization of the in ividual’s fundamental wishes may exist in the ise 

face of rejection of the social rules, and inefficient life-organization may 

— 

| 

essential social reality. In turn, the process point of view tends to approach ™ ap 

— 

on of individual responses as a conse-— 

See Thomas and Znaniecki, The Polish Peasant, 1: 1128-1129. 
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AS ¥ of consensus and contrc:. Personal organization refers to the — 
and integration of the attitude- -systems within: the personality Any change 


— 


tion. In | turn, any 


\ form of variant behavior which disturbs the integration of the attitude-sy ys- a 

- tems within the personality represents personal disorganization. = 
Social change implies some disturbance in the context of f the social order | 


before the new element can be incorporated, just as some tension in the 
coordination of attitude e sys stems in the individual precedes the — = 


of patterns. The consequence is that social change and disorganization, 
 \e as well as personal disorganization, have their genesis in the variant be- _ be 
havior of individuals. In a society in which the personal organization of each | 
member is the direct counterpart of of the social organization, there can —— 
“neither social change nor social | disorganization. But such a society never 
exists if for ni no other reasons than tl the appearance of hereditary variants, and 
: * failure of the imitative Process ‘to produce exact counterparts to the 
ulturally defined response. In societies, this 


ns 
jation is further accentuat 


2 The consequence is some e selection of cultural 
“4 place which i in itself makes for variation. 
Variations in personal o organization thus appear inevitably eco me 
_ the source of innovations in the cultural context. Some innovations rece 

3 ready acceptance because they | can be incorporated into the social = 


— with | little modification of its essential pattern. | Others meet with social 

and t ‘the individual i is faced with three alternatives: revampin 

the discordant elements so that” their variance is no longer apparent; 
seeking out of others who have | incipient trends ae same direction; il 


‘retreat into a subjective world. 


Revamping o of variant in n order ‘to meet swith social approval re- 


ras 


ons. . Insofar s there is social and p per- 
for changes in 
ind, s social change 


of individual ‘responses and i is of the same as s that § growing 


4 back v upon | his 0 own | resources a sand t toa a reinstatement of I his elemental ond 


pathetic 
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social and personal organization. Wh 
and individual variation take place in as to throw the individ 
entec 
allf 
a large extent, the degree of social disorganization growing out of 
‘variation which mest with enciel disappeoval function 
of variation which meet with social disapproval i 
brm which social disapproval takes. If the innovator finds a sym- n 
audience, he is encouraged to resist the constraining influence of 


in doing: So, he tends to accentuate his variant re- 
- se rather than minimize it. Innovations which stir up only mild re- 

nce tend to be supported by spontaneous, undisciplined associations 

4 ‘Tepresent s some persistent trend, soon become into 

the social order; otherwise, are shortly Vhere resista 


Bens mission is to force or convert the ca group to. accept its Sexe 
the This ty pe of promotional organization tends to give rise to a counter- 
part in| the organized resistance to change and thus to lead to violent 


disintegration the social order than could had the 
innovations been accepted, since it characteristic of sects that they 
“eventually encourage more sweeping innovations than those which ‘they — 


intially set out to accomplish. 
However, all positive response | to social disapproval does not result in 
: ag pea to define the variant response in terms of the social welfare of the 7 
group. Instead, the variant response may remain unchanged in its initial — 


form and insofar as there i is any from a 


~ 


tages of the variant response are defined exclusively i in terms of the indi- 
vidualized desires of the innovator. It is also the realm of segmental 
behavior in which elemental appetites and passions exclusively dominate 
the personality, resulting in sexual license, perverions, c1 ame of passion, — 


If, in contrast, the innovator in 1 the face of social disapproval, _ retrea 


- into a subjectively defined world, his innovations lose their social character — 
become enmeshed in the development of mechanisms which further 
oup life. In the development of 

subjective environment, he may y utilize the mechanical aids of of drugs 


Eon and alcohol « or the nonmechanical devices s of phantasy a andr regress on. The — 


Consequence is the development of t types. of personal di disorganization which 
no counterpart in social disorganization. _ 
The virtue of the foregoing formulation is that it provides an ieee 
_ conceptual scheme to which may be related all the forms of both social and 

personal disorganization. In addition, it provides: a basic framework, oris 
ented i in the: notions of social change and variant response, in terms of which 
7 all forms s of social and personal disorganization m may be explained. Thus is 
a provided a methodological tool with which to define the character of the | ; 
data of concern ‘to the 


Indices of Soci Social | Disorganisation to the problem of 


| 
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wor ng an appropriate body of 
‘materials for study. In the past, ‘this has generally bi been _accomplished by 
accepting what wi was readily a at hand i in the | form of legalistic ic and | behavior a 
istic definitions of what ci constitutes es social and personal disorganization. — a oe 
— The legalistic definition of an index may be illustrated in terms of crime 
and _divorce.. ‘Thus, an individual is a criminal when he has been arrested 
= “3 a and convicted of behavior contrary to the moral precepts of the group ex- 
_ pressed in tl the form of laws. A family has disintegrated when a divorce has: 
- been en granted b by a court. T he inadequacy « of such indices has | been 1 poin ; 
a out again and « again and \ yet they co continue to _ be used if for no other re on 
than the ready availability of such data. Nevertheless, there can be no no 
dele but that such indices always provide a biased selection from the a 
_ larger whole exercised by the judicial process, without t taking into account| > o 
the e incommensurability of the data \ when taken from more than one jurisdic- 
_ tion. ‘The cc ‘consequence is that t the « > attributes of of the delinquent and of areal 
i” disintegrated family vary i in terms of the ratio ) of contributing elements in 
population. Thus, disintegrated families are seldom Catholics because 
the Church frowns upon diverts and good churchmen find other ways. 
resolving their domestic conflicts. Delinquents | seldom belong to the upper 
class since this cass i is largely i in control either either directly or r indirectly of the the 
: { OW hile the difficulties inherent in the legalistic definition of what consti- 
tutes es personal and social disorganization are commonly recognized, the 
a) 7 4 inadequacy of behavioristic definitions is not. . The consequence is that such © 
indices are ‘taken at their face value and no allowance is made for their _ 
inadequate character, whereas such allowances are ordinarily made for the 


legalistic indices. Researchers utilizing behaviorist definitions busy them. 

a selves s, accordingly, with attempts to improve rove their sampling procedures, 


develop more elaborate mechanical aids to analysis, shift their emphasis — 
from attribute to attribute, and in general every 


in the actor is unaware of the in terms 
his behavior is judged are at one with acts in which there is a clear recogni- — 
4 tion of the moral c character of the act t by t the actor himself. Acts unwittingly - 
‘on variance with the mores because o of entrance into a strange culture are 


Zz one with the most cunning attempts to circumvent social rules to one’s — 


own end. The explanation of why the color-blind automobile driver goes : 


through a red light is the same as that which explains why he does not find © 


ee 
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PROBLEMS IN ‘SOCIAL AL DISORG: ANIZAT. ION 

a painting ig largely i in red tones attractive. The explanation of a feeble 

af minded individual behaves contrary to the n mores is the same as the exy expla- 
nation of why a blind person cannot distinguish between distant. objects; 
namely, the consequence of defect. The explanation: of the” 

the s same as that of f the e child’s appropriation of of property which he e has never 
as been 1 taught to regard as anything other than in free goods; 5 namely, some in- - 

terruption: or breakdown in the learning process. 
This same difficulty may be illustrated with reference to the problem o 
_ insanity. Some forms of personality disintegration are clearly the | -conse- 


cal quence of tensions in the mental life of individuals which have found ie 
— in behavior s ‘80 at variance nce with the norms. of the group | that i ‘it becomes — 


intolerable. Other forms of personality. disintegration arc are clearly ‘the conse- 
= of structural defects whose origin lies in some biological process. 
If, however, no attempt is made to take into account this diversity of origin, 3 
= behavioristic picture may be ponerse alike and so obscure the - 


"source of the psychosis. A 

There can be no doubt about the | sy 
paresis, although why some persons who are syphilitic do not dev relop 
this psychosis is not clear. Nevertheless, there is no reason to believe that 
paresis dev relops only under conditions of sexual license a and not otherwise. 


i then, sexual license is isa a segmental expression of personal disorganization 
(and the evidence seems to indicate that it is), it is only those cases 


index of personal disorganization and the rest will have to be excluded. T he 
“a result is that the definition of the paresis in terms of symptoms is of little 
use in | the analysis of sexual license as a form of personal disorganization. _ jon. 
ny “a The methodological problem, accordingly, consists in in finding s some w way 
“of delimiting on one’s observations so o that genetically all cases are homogene- 
. This. implies classification based u upon the differentiation of ty pical 
lines of gensis rather than upon legalistic and behavioristic patterns of overt 
be /_‘Tesponse. In the study of delinquency, this means the elimination of all 
those forms of violation of the n mores which di do not involve se self-conscious 
d behavior. In the field of the ‘psychoses, it i is s only y with those fo forms of the a 
disintegration o of personality which have origin i in mental 


ca that are of concern to the socio 


“cannot overcome e the in the data with which o 1 one ne begins his 
Pr Refinements in statistical analysis, accordingly, a are e likely t to ‘wd 


— 
id, it follows that all the refine- lm 
— 


seful it in th n the redefinition of the locus of the alton, but not in under. a 
of 


oe his leads to the inference that this cyclical flu fluctuation from the trend line 


js in part the reflection n of increased sexual license but t this. does not tell “i ’ 


_ whether the 1 trend itself is in any y respect the € consequence of sexual license, — | 
3 hat at part | of these data, accordingly, belong in the category of personal _ 7 
- disorganization and what part do not is a matter for conjecture and all the 
Sa statistical refinements in the methods of analysis v will be of little assistance. 7 : 


ista 


Neither 1 is the ecological approach | likely t to overcome the ¢ inherent de defects 
J in the data. In | fact, the use of this approach only f further adds i its own pe pe- 


-culiar problems although i it does a corrective for the hetero- 
ve administra- 

res ca 

“with a spatially defined, social ‘pattern. 

The first t problem v which the ecologist has to face i is that o of the € appropriate | . 


denominator or base in terms of which to express his area rates. , The cus- 


tomary procedure i is to take the population as of a particular time for this 


Purpose. When this is done, the results ordinarily me. a fair meneeny ot — 


£ 
those ordinarily considered indicative of social highest 
rates are found in in the central a areas and lowest on the periphery v with a ee | 
degree of "uniformity i in between n these two extremes. Ross has 
pointed « out, however, that insofar as. ‘mobility i is greater in the central ex. 
areas than in the peripheral, population data as of a particular moment do I 
not constitute an appropriate base,'® and yet | in the absence of data upon 
mobility there seems little hope of overcoming this defect. The consequence 
- is, then, that. one falls back 1 u on a set of | generalized « assum tions about the a 
pc g iption 


character -of ecological p processes as s justification for his assertion that varia- _ 


tions in 1 mobility rates cannot account entirely for the observed ecological _ =) 

Suppose, however, were calculated in a way as to hold 

mobility constant, would this make it it possible | to assert rt that t the observed | 
‘pattern was the consequence of the ‘operation of community influences? 

Thea answer is that it would not in ‘many instances. There se seems to be little 


Se doubt but that the character of the various areas of a larger urban commu- - 


nity’ is of the Process by which elements i in 
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PROBLEMS 1 IN SOCIAL I DISORGANIZATION 


But suppose one is able to hold constant this matter of drift from the less 
favorable community Situation to a more favorable one, and it still turns 
out that some communities show higher rates of social | disorganization than 


others. ‘Since it is hardly plausible to assume that some communities will 


the further disorganization. Such studies do not 


“the t ty pical lines of genesis which ar are necessary, of why 
_ some persons become personally disorganized and others do not. W hat 
"seems to be needed is the development of case-study approaches v which will — oH 
analyze upon a comparable | basis the whole range of forms of personal dis-. 
organization | from those i in which \ variant behavior | is of mi minor fry 


the sources of contact are inadequate and 


will need to be provided through which more adequate contacts may be : 
RayMonD F. . SLETTO 


} pends upon one’s judgment as to what constitutes social welfare and that social 
iG welfare tends to be a subjective concept of an evaluative character. With this view 
ct. - there can be little disagreement except for the implication that there is wide varia- 
tion of belief as to what constitute the goals to be sought by group endeavors. To 
me, it appears probable that there does exist far more consensus of values than this 
analysis implies. Thus, I believe that nearly everyone recognizes as desirable social — 
objectives the reduction in the frequency of poverty, crime, accidents, diseases, _ 
mental illness, slums, and wars—to mention —? a few of the values on which our 

_ Where we disagree i is on the measures to be taken to achieve these social values 

“a 2 on the ways in which the sacrifices necessary to ‘accomplish these ends are to be 
distributed among the various groups in the population. When individuals obstruct 

oe _rather than aid in the attainment of group values, it is less often | because they reject — 

7 the group values than because the methods ¢ proposed for their attainment conflict | 

with the realization of private values to which these individuals are more deeply — 


attached. Thus, there has been virtually no Opposition to supplementing the 


_ comes of the. poor on the part of dealers in groceries and cotton goods through the — 
new food and cotton stamp plans which permit these economic groups to make a 


A “fair profit. Had the government prepared to continue distribution of surplus goods — = 
ay, through « central commodity depots, it seems possible that these merchants who now _ 
_ actively support these undertakings in the direction of family supplements would “e i 
- have been allied in their opposition to these governmental subsidies. In short, pro- : r. 

=  posals for the attainment of group values are likely to be resisted far less vigorously 4 

_when they provide a a profit for a vested interest when t a or- 


4 


— 
| 
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the desirable goals for group striving but are nearly always over the methods to be — 
a followed in attaining these goals and upon how the sacrifices needed to attain these _ 
are to be borne among the various groups within the population. 
_ In our efforts to be scientifically objective and in our revolt against what has been | 
aa ‘arm-chair theorizing,” many of us as sociologists have sought to exclude 
values from our theory of social disorganization or at least to reduce the prominence 
of values in that theory. In fact, values have themselves become a negative i 
to the research sociologist. In Professor Mowrer’s paper, I sense this same effort” 
to exclude or minimize values as somehow too subjective to warrant a prominent 
position in his theory. This effort in recent years to minimize the role of values i in 
our theory appears to me to be a mistaken one. Instead of excluding values from our , 
theory, it is my belief that values should be brought into a central position: as the 
crux of our theory and should be given the objective study they have lacked. By all” 
-means let us ,be in the values t to which | in 


the and ‘of individual and group values and how the 
several valees 8 are ‘organized into value systems. But in our search for rn al 


- find ourselves in os position of devising a theory ‘of social and personal disorganiza 2 
tion which defines the problem out of existence. 
“a Professor Mowrer has presented a theory in which values and subjective judg- 
ments do play an important, if unrecognized, role. As one evidence of this, — 
_ his statement relative to variant responses: “Howev er, all positive response to social 
_ disapproval does not result i in attempts to define the variant response in terms sof 
social welfare of the group.” Professor Mowrer’s own judgment on social welfare is 
this, “Social welfare tends to be a subjective concept unless some device can 
“evolved for eliminating its evaluative character.” .” To think of social welfare as other — 
than evaluative in character seems to me to be impossible since the very term “wel 
fare” implies a a judgment as to what is well for society. What one considers well de- 
zh a Professor Mowrer declares that personal organization refers to the coordination 
and i integration of the attitude-systems within the personality. Had he defined per- 
‘sonality organization as the coordination and integration of the value system within 
the personality, I believe that his concept would have been a more fundamental and 
? _ less vulnerable one The attitudes which appear to be significant to the individual — 
a terms of his personality organization are those linked to personal values. Other 
attitudes are little more than sets of opinions which have no special significance for 
- the individual since the disruption of them is not likely to produce mental conflict. | 
Ww then an 1 attitude wad real significance t¢ toan individual, he is likely to defend it with | 


_ Professor Mow rer does have i in mind the coordination and integration of values = 
those attitudes closely linked to the value system of the individual, it appears _— 
e-- study of personal organization and disorganization becomes essentially astudy 
ie. the dynamics of mental organization and as such is primarily in the subject _ 
matter field of the psychologist rather than the sociologist. I think Professor Mowrer 
1 does recognize this since i states elsewhere in his paper, “In the field of the ps psy- 
3 choses, 1 it is only with those forms of the disintegration of personality — ue 
ne had their o origin in n mental conflict that are of concern to the sociologist.” — - 


|| 
— | 
if in the analysis and verification of our findings. Let us study objectively the modes 
behavior utilized by individuals when the attainment of personal values conflicts oft 
imp 
— sect 
— 
with 
term 
they 


There: are ether eupaee of Professor Mowrer’s paper per with which I am in 1 disagree- ar 
4 ment but a discussion of them at this time would infringe on the time which should 
ob be utilized by other members of the round table. Professor Mowrer is to be com- - 
3 mended for giving us a thoughtful theory. My criticisms of it are essentially amend-__ << 
_ ments and modifications; they should not be interpreted as a failure to recognize __ = ia 
Professor Mowrer has an 1 exceller basis on to build 


three ‘first, a rather 


. this part of his paper, Mowrer suggests a few — i. ape ai 
| criteria for a sound and workable frame of reference for the description | and study a 
of the phenomena in question. I find this whole section provocative, but I am quite 
¥ critical of his assumptions and postulates. Second, he presents, briefly of course, a 
ol frame of reference for the study of social and personal disorganization which he 
evidently believes to be an improvement on any in the existing literature. I have no 
_ important criticism of this section. The third and final section contains certain sug- 
gestions concerning specific procedures or methods of investigation, , with some inci- 
iP ; dental criticism of devices of investigation and measurement used up to now. This 
a shall express briefly three principal comments on the first p part of the paper. Betis. 
ol _ 1. Mowrer emphasizes the distinction between the conception of social disor- 


2 
ein ganization as a state or condition and the conception of it as a process. Cannot the 
— two be e reconciled, in the general framework of Thomas and Znaniecki’s treatment - 
of the topic, by giving the term “social disorganization” reference either to a process, — 


- i.¢., “decrease of the influence of existing ru rules”. . . or toa condition, the result of 


the process ora snap-shot of it at a moment of time, i. é., .» the relative lack of influ- | 
ence of social rules upon the behavior of individual members of a group?” I believe 
personal disorganization can be similarly defined; however, I shall not try to deal - 
with this more elusive question here, due primarily to space limits. I am tentatively At 
of the opinion that, the human mind being the kind of instrument it is, static 
terms are much easier for us to use in our thinking and perhaps for that reason” 
- may be used more effectively during the greater part of a process of reason- 
or the presentation of its results. do r not believe there i is ony sufficient objec- 


2. Regarding the “‘subjective character” of our distinctions between social prob- e 

| ha and what are not social problems, I think we ought to recognize that it is _ 
quite impossible to eliminate subjectivity altogether from our scientific procedures. a e 
Even Chapin’s methods for measuring social participation, social status, condition . 

of the furnishings of the living-room, and use-crowding involve an irreducible ele- : 
_ment of subjectivity, both in the judgments or observations of field investigators — 
_and in the standardization of the scales. The criteria of f objectivity seem to me to_ 

2 be essentially t two: (a) whether other investigators can confirm the findings of fact 

_ or the data; and (b) whether the interpretations made of the facts seem valid to oa : 
most of those readers and critics who have considered them carefully. We touch 

- here on a large, difficult, and persistent question on which we cannot expect to reach 

thoroughgoing agreement in the brief time allotted to this round table. It seems 


— 

> 

Professor Mowrer's paper may be divided in — 
tm 
£ 
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o me, however, that many our difficulties and misunderstandings i in this con- 
a arise from our failure to distinguish clearly between epistemological and _ 
_ metaphysical questions, on the one hand, which perhaps ought not to detain us 
very long, and methodological questions of a rather fundamental sort, which are 
important in reference to scientific inquiry. The old problem of mind and matter 
which underlies much of the discussion and controversy about ‘ ‘objectivity,’ i: a 
think, of no direct importance to those whose primary concern is with methods of > 
inquiry into human behavior. Objectivity as verifiability is, of course, important. ; 
think Mowrer’s own suggestions in in the second part of the paper for F conceptualizing 
social disorganization are on the whole methodologically sound and likely to be Q 


: . ve fruitful. If so, they meet the pragmatic test which alone, as I believe, concerns the 


7 “— Regarding the adequacy of Thomas and Znaniecki’s treatment of social dis- a 
For a number of years, I have felt that and Znanieck's 


5 which I believe to be consistent with ‘their i intentions, constitutes about as ol 
+ pas a conceptual standpoint from which to distinguish and study “social prob- 
ems,” “social pathology,” and related matters, as can very well be achieved. At 
za not, in one sense, eliminate evaluation; this i in my judgment cannot be done; - 
= notions of pathology, disorganization, etc., are intrinsically evaluative in their 
_ implications. The version of the Thomas and Znaniecki concept that I shall attempt 
te state does, however, enable us to evaluate and compare social situations with full 
awareness of what we are doing and without begging any ultimate ethical questions. © 
a We need only assume or postulate, quite arbitrarily if you like, that people need 
and generally desire a moderately secure, reliable environment in which to live and — 4 
act. As far as their environment is constituted by other human | beings, it can | be -? 
reliable only if human behavior can be made predictable, if group members | can 
‘count on it, in themselves and in their neighbors. But this requires, among other 
things, a fair degree of control of the behavior of individuals by group rules, usages, . 
mores, etc. ‘Decrease or relative lack of influence of such forces upon the behavior 
of group members makes it an unreliable environment for its members. Social dis- 
organization so defined can, I think, be observed, compared in different groups or 
at different times in the same group, ‘and, tosomeextent,measured. 
Defining social disorganization i in this way has the logical effect, of course, of 
- placing j it on a continuum, the other segment of which, or perhaps rather the whole — 
of which, might be characterized in terms of “social control” as that expression is - 
ed by some sociologists (though not by all, for the meanings attached 
a term vary). “Social disorganization ” would then refer to situations which could 


be located relatively near one end of that continuum—its lower segment, so to speak; : pres 
Seare 


while its upper segment 
_ gree of positive social control. While social situations are doubtless more difficult to 7 a - decisio 
‘measure by reference to this continuum than with reference to a continuum of mere — a stud) 
F frequency of occurrence, comparison of social situations with one another i in these ae a 
_ terms does not seem to me to be entirely impossible or ‘unverifiable. Nor do such = 
: comparisons or the investigation | of the processes involved necessarily imply any 
particular and ultimate ethical judgment concerning the inherent goodness or 
_ sirability of any segment of the continuum as contrasted with any other. We may 
freely concede that, as has often been remarked, some social disorganization is the 
price we have to pay for progress. Finally, I think this definition of social disor. { 
3 ganization is quite compatible with Mowrer’s constructive proposals Is set forth in 
I have called the second main part of his paper. 
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THE ELEMENT OF DECISION 
RN OF WAR* 
THEODORE ABEL 


Columbia University 


ECISION is a factor in the study of war. Its significance 
been ignored 


by the student of war due, ‘mainly, to two reason 


a First, because of a prevailing tendency « of | of viewing social events as 


we view y physical phenomena. The result has been that researchers in ‘the UE 


oe sciences still look for simple formulas of functional dependence be-_ 


tween overt responses and external, impersonal, or, as Sorokin calls them, — 
trans-subjective occurrences. In the case of war 


» for example, sociologists 
—— diligently for correlations of of war with population pressure, — a 
‘subjective” factors like “meaning, interest, intention, decision. The re- 
postulate of understanding and who studies archives, autobiographies, and 4 
to the prevalent assumption that the cause-effect schema of the a sha 
_ sciences is applicable to social ph * 


the business cy ycle, mass psy¢ chosis, etc., and pi pay y little heed to personal « ae 
searcher, however, who analyzes war in conformity with Max W eber’s 
— le for the ¢ explanation of war. Secondly, the neglect of decision i isdue 
enomena. The structure of 
ele er specified conditions, A acting upon B will invariably produce Cc,” 


., barium chloride treated by sulphuric acid gives barium sulphite. 3 
“Sade phenomena, as far as we know, never are immutable effects of — 


cause but are the outcome sof a process of development ir in which. 
—pumerable and often unique factors play a role. It has been found, oe 


<= “instance, that. criminality is not the effect of some general ca cause, or of a 


multiple combination of causes acting together. In studying crime, we | 

therefore do not search for ‘ —" ’ but analyze the processes by which > 


War, too, is a . phenomenon of growth and development and not t the in- 

evitable d invariant effect some ‘cause,’ or “causes. As long as as we 
search: for. laws about war, the significance of the element. of 
decision will escape us. If, instead of the vain search for causes, we turn <—- 
a study of hes pattern according to which a war situation develops, the ele- 
ment of decision will be found to be an an integral part « of the war process. _ 


T he elucidation of the pattern of war would require : as sizeable volume. I | 


_ il confine e myself to a few remarks about it in order t to ‘show the back- 


pe erience in the sphere of interests ofa group. T he function of military action 


- givesu us a clue to the nature of the problem. We find that armed force is used 7 


: Presented to the Eastern Sociological April 19 1941, Providence, 
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in to break down the resistance of an opponent and to. dictate terms. 


2 The im imposition | of terms is enables t the ; aggressor t to acquire new values, _ 
as booty. , indemnity, _territory, slav es, ‘natural resources, Prestige and 

4 legi timacy, elimination of a rival, and so forth. The acquisition of new. ‘values 

_ which secure command over new sources of power can, —. re- 

garded as the basic i intention of military action. 


Since in | human | behavior | the achievement of ends i is being sought i in order 
7 to solve a problem, we c can ‘infer the e problem experienced by the i initiators 1 


of military action from | the nature of the intention. 1. Throughout recorded — 


human history, the initiators of war were individuals and groups who held 


_ power: political power, control over natural resources, means of production, 
4 land, markets, credits, | and other sources of domination. In view « of 


an action by a power group directed towards th the acquisition of new a 
becomes meaningful if the problem « experienced by it is a a threat to a 


a he e specific nature e of the threat t depends uf upon the kind of situation which 
‘confronts’ the gr group. Generally speaking, the events which are interpreted | 


= 


_ by a group as a threat to its power are precipitated by adverse changes in. 
existing = toe onships, or changes in the relative position of groups? which 
make it incomming difficult f for t the dominant § ‘group | to to maintain its power. 


A conflict : situation arises when the: resistance of another g her group creates an = MBI 
? ‘obstacle t to the i intention of eliminating the threat to p power. peers | 


The w: war process then enters its second phase which is characterized by a 


_ give and take between two groups in which they are mutually objects of 


each other’s ac actions. As this sociological process goes on dengan advancing, 


“the so solution of ‘the problem, the issue becomes | focused with increasing > 


— 


- 


the possible ‘solutions. It reaches its climax when negotiations 
fail and intimidation proves ineffective. The p oup = faces the 
_ alternative of either resigning from its position of dominance r employing 
violence as a radical means of solving its problem. 


“ae Pe, ‘he experience « ofa crisis does n not directly or or necessarily naiiighine war. 
However, it inaugurates the last phase of of the war - which opens with the | 


- decision by the leaders of the group whose power is threatened to use physi si 
; 4 cal force as a means of resolving an anticipated or actual critical situation. 
_ A sample study of the history of twenty-five major wars* suggests the 


ng conclusions nature of the the decision. 


Pitirim. A. Neglected of W ‘ar, Amer. Sociol. Rev., August 1938, page 483. 
also his Social and Cultural Dynamics, vol. UWI. 
Bik: 3 The sample represents about one third of the total of known major wars. A major war 
_ may include a number of campaigns spread over a long period of time and flare up intermit- 7 
q tently. In Sorokin’s study of wars (Social and Cultural Dynamics, vol. II}, campaigns are 
_ listed as separate wars which accounts for the discrepancy between the total from which my 7 
_ sample is drawn and the total of over one thousand wars enumerated by Sorokin. We may call 7 . 
_a major war which, like the French-English war, lasted over five centuries and —. 
over one hundred campaigns, an International Quincy Wright’ $ suggestion in 
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ELEMENT OF DECISION IN PATT TERN OF WAR 


he fight, unless the opponent abandons resistance without 


"consequences. Many enter into the c consideration of adequacy pre- 


ceding the decision, such as relative military strength, available resources, 
‘ability to stir up community sentiment, reliability and extent of outside 
P: support, an and so forth 1 .The c calculations are based ‘upon information —— 


by dip loma tic. representatives, spies, technological experts, military ob- 
“servers, and other like sources. In 1 no case is the decision precipitated by 

emotional 1 tensions, sentimentality, crowd behavior, or other irrational 


he rational, calculating decision is far in advance of the 
ognize 


We may say that in the last analysis wars result from movements of public opinion = 
. We have wars because we develop war fever. The process of going to war may © 
“be thought of as a sort of spiral movement of public opinion which is largely beyond 


.- it, and yet the santa of the process is the result of the interaction of many wills 


My sample study” has convinced me that this thesis i is incorrect. 
dence shows ‘that the decision to war precedes by one to five years the 
q 


outbreak of ho hostilities. W: ar fever and the process: which W aller compares to- 
the e milling 1g of a crowd getting ready to stampede” indeed take | place and 


often are part of the war pattern, but they happen after z a deliberate decision a 
= 


r and milling process are intentionally — 


neered by. the: power group | to win the support of community sentiment. 


I shall confine myself to brief « citations of evidence on a few. clear-c a 
cases to illustrate 1 e my thesis. Itr must b be kept i in | mind that evidence on deci- 
sions to wage war are necessarily secret. Relevant documents are available 


_ only where government archives are made public and inspection of reports _ 
_ of cabinet meetings, communications of diplomats, confidential correspond-— 
“ence between heads of governments and government ‘officials is Possible. 


Int the e main , such material i is only ; obtainable, on past \ wars. 
- Here is an example w with reference to the | war of the European coalition — 


ee against revolutionary France which began i in the fall of 1792. On the basis 

of published documents from the Austrian archives of this period, we can 
trace the development which leads to the outbreak of hostilities practically _ 
from day to day. The power group which initiated the war were the bene- . 


ficiaries of the feudal order. The crowned heads of Europe saw in the French | 
Revolution a a threat to the monarchical principle, while the owners of 

ee Alfred Ritter von Vivenot, Quellen zur Geschichte der Deutschen n Kaiserpolitik Oesterreichs 


waehrend der Franzoesischen Revolutionskriege 2 Vi Vienna, 1 1873. 


- control. The war process is like certain phases of the economic system: no one wills _ ay 


| 
4 
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estates (princes, dukes, counts, and bishops) felt that. ‘their was 
= eatened. There were ominous signs that the revolutionary idea was Lest 


preading beyond the boundaries | of F rance. On February 19, 1791, the s. 


Austrian Minster, Kaunitz, wrote to Blumendorf, Minister of Prussia: _ 


From several parts s of the Empire wart warning reports are Co! ‘coming in to the effect that 
‘ French emissaries are operating in the country stirring up the subjects against 
th unrest is created, 


ve he Austrian | Emperor was urged oe ati a the princes to ‘take drastic 
action: crush the revolution, reestablish the monarchy in France, and re- i 
store the land confiscated from the princes and the church dignitaries. 


Prince ‘Kaunitz decided to heed these requests: since he was advised 1 
iy “right n now there is is promise of f quick victory. . The Alsatians a are yearning for 
a = and among French troups reign gn license and disorder.” But Kaunitz 


calculated nal a successful intervention requires the organization of a 


war, and her ‘treasury v was depleted. Thereupon the Austrian Emperor ad- 
ae a letter on July 6, 1791, to 0 various cr crowned heads i in Europe asking 3 


them to join him ina | contemplated action against France. He co. _ 
_ The excesses witnessed in France directly affect the honor of all sovereigns and the 

security of their governments. I therefore propose that the European powers join 


_ with me in council and jointly prepare measures that will a the liberty of the 7 


“French King and poten an end to the: 


At the same time, Kaunitz a addressed a letter to the Austrian ambassadors | 


-Tequesting them t to prepare the v way | for a common intervention “designed 


« ‘to to combat the hostile manifestations ¢ of the | F rench National Assembly, 


2 


princes.” also instructed them to say that the was willing 
to contribute an army of §0,000 to the concert in é addition to the — 
already : stationed in the Netherlands and in Westphalia. 
a A month later Kaunitz confidentially informed. the Duke of Mainz ne 
= “the European powers no now look with. favor 1 upon joined ‘military action.” — 
4 he first step in organizing the coalition was taken on August 27, i791, 

_ when the Austrian Emperor and the King of Prussia met at Pillnitz —_ 4 
secretly agreed to a joined resolution which ended with the statement, “In | 
_ due course, t the the signators will give to their troops the necessary orders.” 

Short | afterwards, Prince Kaunitz reported i in strict “confidence to the 
Duke: of Mainz, that “the Imperial Council h has decided on , September 10 10 to ~ 
order Austrian troops to march into France, : as soon as the European coali- — 
tion becomes effective.” This conditional decision was made final on Janu-— 
ary I0, 1792, by the Cuuncil which approved active intervention in ‘France 
_ during the coming summer. For \ weeks afterwards, there was an onal a 


oft notes the Austrian and French in which 


tert 
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assertion was s made that Austria and Prussia were 


“taking” defensive measures in case of a French attack,” but as Prince 
Kaunitz revealingly wrote in a secret t message to the reigning Prince eof 
_ Reuss, * “Tt is obvious that this language will have no influence whatever i a 
__ changing the main purpose agreed “upon between Austria and Prussia 2 


7 nvading France with 1 100,000 troops.” war was declared 


‘war fever’ the ‘milling proc process. 


i. present this case as typical of the wars of the past I have studied. = 
ever, this evidence in support of my thesis can be disputed on the ground 


that i ‘it applies t to wars fought by 1 mercenary armies for the benefit of power- _ 


a 

ful individuals and cliques, with little ¢ or no Participation of of the c community _ 

as a whole. Since ‘the time > of Napoleon, wars shave become national wars 


- = by « conscript armies and public opinion is now a major factor. This 


drastic change in the character of war might well have curtailed or even 


- dliminated the element of decision of the Few and make my thesis inapplica- 
ninated 


ble to modern wars. However, this is not the case, an and in ‘support of my 
‘The first i instance refers to the outbreak of the war between Austria and , 
Serbia in 1914. From a study of the Austrian archives the conclusion is in- 


-escapable that the Austrian power group led by Count Berchtold, Genesal 


Conrad, and Count Stuerckh had made up their minds to have war with 


Serbia several years before the outbreak of hostilities and) were ‘only await- 


ing ¢ a favorable le opportunity. The « opportunity came with the assassination of 


Archduke Ferdinand which aroused widespread resentment and en- 


abled the power group to win over public opinion in support of their deci-_ 
n. The evidence points to the fact that the decision was reached at the a 
ime of the annexation of Bosnia and ‘Herzegovina in in 1909. T ‘he annexation 
aroused the res /Tesentment of Serbia ai and Russia. and created a crisis which 


€ the ve very existence of the already Empire. In 


2, 
= 


in March 1909 « ‘yin an ‘stil was decided upon, the date for its presentation — 


was fixed, and an eminent historian was provided with materials by the Foreign | 7 7 


Office | for formulating the indictment against Serbia. All preparations were made 
4 for mobilization. If at the last moment war was averted, it was because Russia... 


ussia was caught unprepared but the Russian government as- 
sured the Serbians of future support. The Austrian power group realized that — 


5B. B. E. Schmitt, The ¢ Coming of the War 1914 4, vol. 1, 125, New Y ork, 1930. 
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any farther demands on Serbia would m mean war r and i they decided t to oO wage 
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the ‘Alliance The mublished between the 
Austrian and German governments cl clearly sh shows that the Germans knew of — 


the « decision of the Austrian power group y and were willing to ) support i it. 
It was for | this reason that Count Berchtold declared at ‘the time > the Balkan 


Naturally, the e most acceptable wabiinias of the Southern Slav question would be a ; 
small Serbia beaten the enemy, which Preferable to occupation of 
Serbia 


t¢ 
will be to act in order to safeguard i its its possessions 
_ The second clear-cut instance refers to to the Ethiopian war war waged by | 
nail in | 1935-36. Our source is Marshall De Bono’s s extremely candid ae 


nt of this: campaign.” In his preface to this book, Mussolini writes: i 


en Emilio De Bono disembarked at Massawa the preparations which had been Eg 
e before his arrival were absolutely pre gd for their purpose, which was co 


ritrea in n respect to harbors, ‘roads, economic organization, and a 
fad to be multiplied a hundredfold, and not by an indefinite date but 


_ This “dogmatic” date line was set by Mussolini two years before the out-_ 


_ break of the war and months ahead of the e engineered “4ncidents” of Ual- Ual 


and Harrar by : y means 0 of which ‘the sentiments of the ‘Ttalian public were 


This fact i is confirmed by De Bono’s testimony. He w writes: . 


... One ¢ day I said to the Duce, “Listen, if there is war down there and ite — | 
“me worthy of it and capable—you ought to grant me the honor of conducting the 
_ campaign. ” The Duce looked at me hard and at once r replied, “ ‘Surely.” “Y ou ‘or | 
think me too old?” I added. “No,” he replied, “because we mustn’t lose time.” From 
4 this moment the Duce was definitely of the > opinion 1 that ety matter would have ‘to 
be settled no later than 1936 and he told me as much. ... It was the autumn of 7 
1933. The Duce had spoken to no one of the coming operation in East Africa; only 


he and I knew what was going to happen, and no indiscretion occurred by v which the - 


As further sv support, | I< quote . from a letter written to De Bono by Mussolini a 

six months before the outbreak of hostilities. In weighing the adequacy of — 
the contemplated step and calculating his chances, Mussolini had to con- a | 


ider the possibility of interference by the League of Nations. He reports 


to De Bono « on the result o} of his c calculations as follows: 


‘There has been talk of taking “steps” ....Thave made i it understood that we shall 
‘not turn back at any price. 
».' — League of Nations, but in September we shall have to begin all over again. . 

_may be that we shall find it necessary to withdraw from Geneva. ‘Ati is oe in 
a of this eventuality that it is absolutely indispensable not to ) alter the date— 


October, which we have fixed for the beginning of the eventual operations [p. 161). 
Die Grosse Politik der Europdischen Cabinette, XXXV, 122, 1922, 
™Emilio De Bono, 4nno XIIII, London, 1937. 
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T he third and final ins nstance has to do with the present wa ar. As yet,no 
authoritative sources are available which would give us proof. 
‘However, an an important clue t to ‘0 the « effect that | the decision to o wage v war we was 
_ made by Hitler long i in advance of the outbreak of hostilities and was based 


on careful calculations is given us by Rauschnigg. In the early spring o of 1934 
Hide was instructing Rauschnigg, who then was head of the German . 


delegation i in ‘Geneva, on his plans in Europe. The following fragment of the of the — 


conversation is very illuminating. Hitler said: | 


“The material basis for independence grows with the i acienines demands of tec 
nique and armaments. We cannot, like Bismarck, limit ourselves to national aims. 
_ ‘We must rule Europe or fall apart as a nation. Now, do you understand why I can- 
not be limited either in the East or in the W est?” “Do you seriously intend to el 
: the West?” Rauschnigg asked. Hitler retorted, “W hat else do you think we are 
arming for?” , and he added, ae We must proceed step by step so that noone willim- | 


: pede our ‘advance. . . That it will be done is guaranteed by Britain’ s lack of firm- 


‘This: conversation took place | rae years: before the outbreak of hostilities. 
‘There was then no trace of war fever or of a milling process among g the | 
German people. On the contrary as late as May 19395 I found that most 
oe ‘Germans © ere certain that Hitler would not “commit the folly of drawing» 
us into world as one of my informants put it. The German people 
4 feared war and ev en atrocity stories failed to arouse public sentir timent. The 
present tragedy clearly seems to be the result of a ‘cold- blooded calculation 
by a group of usurpers uncertain ¢ oft their p power rand incapable of taking vail 
9 In conclusion, I want to suggest that the di discovery of the nature and role 
gg 
of decision i in the war pattern has an important bearing 0 on the problem « . a 
preventing \ war. Clearly, no ) efforts to prevent war can be successful vunless 
they accomplish | two things: first, create a situation wherein ca calculations of 


chances and will produce negative results; develop 


interest of nations and that , therefore, they will unite their fe forces against 
an aggressor. ‘Hitler w would not | have launched his o offensive if the failure 


of the League - of Nations | had not t led him to expect that ‘the 1 nations of : 
would act like sheep i in a slaughterhouse, patiently waiting for 


> power than a anything \ we hay 


y control within each nat nation prevent what 
called “the epoch ad World heal from descending upon u 
Herman Hitler Speaks, 123, London, 1939. 


°O. Spengler, Jahre der Entscheidung, vol. 1, 16, , Munich, 1933- a 
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INTE GRATION AND. one ERNMENT 4 
ae Bureau of the 


N READING that the Committee on Conceptual Integration has: held 


a meeting on 1 the “ Definition of Definition,” an ‘errant professor of 
id - sociology who has temporarily forsaken his college post-to work for 
a governmental bureau is inclined to smile superiorly at the trivialities of 
academic discourse. But the sober second thought occurs, , that a ‘Major 


arm in the production of efficient statistics for governmental purposes is 


the formulation of ‘definite and p practical definitions. Perhaps a after all gov- 


ernment : statisticians and social th theorists could learn from each other in 


Their problems have likenesses and differences. The social theorist re- 
“quires concepts rigidly and adequately defined that they can be sub- 


a jected to algebraic operations without becoming « distorted. Then man engaged = 

* collection of vast quantities of st statistical data as a a basis for planning or or 

ring governmental 2 activities. seldom attempts such esoteric” 

‘a _ manipulations but he has other worries which do not beset the academician. i 
a: to purify his. concepts as far as possible but he must above all 
keep the 1 intelligible _ to a wider public which could not “comprehend “oa 


ashington, it takes little imagination to conceive of a situation in 
~ which the manufacturers of tabulating machinery might be commissioned 
+ o put the production of social statistics on a completely automatic basis. 
Tabulating machines? would perform the brain work now laboriously car- 
i ried on by human statisticians, and would automatically print the answ ers. 
Only a shortage of paper could then limit the quantity « of statistics ies pro- 
duced. W When such a dream becomes : a nightmare, you can e even see e repro 
ducing punches turning out thousands of cards 1 representing n newborn citi; to rec 
“zens, , each one duly y prenumbered a: ind with his n name r ed to the Soundex tics I- 
code. Suddenly you realize that the name is unnecessary because the need 
for living citizens no longer exists. The punch car ‘di can run through t wi ? a ‘thus | 
+ 
machinery quite well by themselves. 


Fortunately, Hollerith cards have not yet brought t about such ‘complete 


obsolescence of Homo sapiens. Men still tend to o behave like human beings, 


=> 


woman agencies and many times that number are junior professional and clerical workers. AT 
These should be equipped with summary-card punches to supplant the army of 
‘Statisticians, editors, typists, and printers who turn out official reports. 
ta Those who ai are e familiar with the art of mechanical tabulation will recognize | that the latent — 


— 1 Population (1940) 663,091, of whom some 2000 are senior ee workers in Federal — 
s 
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although increasingly constrained to act and think as units in the cells” 
_of statistical tables. This applies not only t to the ordinary ‘social atom* who — 
hes: been Galluped and Ropered into opinion- groups, but even to 1 the 


being’ whose powers of autohy pnosis lift him toa a vantage point 


ween their Weltanschauungen, they have had continue to 
rtant mutual influences. Could the late Professor Hermann 


Hollerith have foreseen the ultimate e effects of his ingenious tinker- 
ing with Jacquard cards? Could he have ‘prophesied not only the 
swelling flood of government statistics but also the. rise of ecological s sociol- 
ogy, with its fatalistic dialectics | and i its superficial -empiricisms? Could he . 
predicted that men would “compute ‘ “delinquency : rates” by 
tracts (with or without probable errors or chi. squares) and then talk in the | 
same breath about wishes and antisocial attitudes and disintegrated per- 
= sonalities? Or t that | they would cross s nativity and parentage e of the popula. 
tion by other statistical ca categories then talk about : xenophobia? Truly, x 
_ Professor Hollerith may have much to answer for on Judgment Day. 


But to cease _persecuting the memory of a well- intentioned inventor and 


m being (with exceptions) men of more than average good will, hay have too in 


sees Wes 


naively accepted the latters’ data at its face value. Statistics s published in a 

the chaste and ‘solemn 8 pt. 3 and 6 pt. | of the Government Printing: Office 

?p possess a persuasive € quality to which even the most rigorous ; academic dis- 
3 cipline does not produce complete immunity. sits 

“= On the other hand, the ‘ “practical” men and women who direct govern. 
"mental statistical cal agencies, even ‘though many of them are renegade uni-— 
Ee s instructors and professors, too frequently forget o1 or have not time 
7 bess and apply the abstract lessons they learned and taught i in Statis- | 
o ~2. Their attempts at conceptual purification have not been completely . 
. pi General Francis A. Ww alker, Superintendent o of the 1870 — 


2 The Superintendent i is ready to admit the theoretical inferiority of the s somewhat 


¢ 


sorted to, in debates or in ‘newspaper ¢ er or “magazine 
for "any purpose which would not be practically answered by the following | tables. a 


Mang sens of field and forest have been bid ¢ waste since 1870 to. provide 
paper for — statistics, yet the Joint Committee on Occupational _ 


Sociolog st. Census Vol. I: 661. 


_ 
— 
Available techniques for mass production of incredibly large and intricate at 
masses of statistics have created a seemingly wide gap between the govern- 
» 
— 


= 


AN SOCIOLOGICAL REV 


Cla assification which was established in in 1939 still wrestles with such 
cepts as operative, laborer, ¢ craftsman, , and tries to decide whether a an army 


d hospital orderly is engaged i in ‘medical | service or ‘military service. + hat i is a - 


7 part of the trouble. Some s\ steps a are - being taken to correct it by standardiza- 
tion of categories. There are more and more committees on classification. = 

_ Well-known examples of their work are the International List of Causes of 

Death, the Dictionary Occupational Titles,’ the Convertibility List ist of 
Occupations, ai and the Standard I ndustrial other subjects a are 


standard nomenclatures and standard are not pana-— 
_ceas. . Three difficulties remain: first, categories may overlap; second, the - 
_ established categories may be irrelevant problem to be 
solved” or the situation to 


: about a given case may not be sufficient to ‘determine in = what t category ae 
r case belongs. T hese are ¢ serious matters because the « categories s used more or 


‘ 
less predetermine the conclusions drawn, in turn govern- 


death. During the the epidemic of ey many women shad influenza and 


Overlapping categories are well statistics causes of 


mortality statistics f for t that y year show a alight increase of deaths ¢ 
to puerperal causes, but the United States Census Bureau’s tabulation of 
‘the same data for New York City shows a tremer oe increase. T his para-_ 


overlook, arose from the fact ‘that when both and a complication 


of pregnancy or labor | occurred together, the City Health | Department 
7 ascribed the death t to the : former, » the Census Bureau to the latter. a 
- frequently irrelevant concept is unemployment. The most common 


criteria of this are ability and desire to work plus lack of a job. But the total 
number of unemployed persons so > defined 1 is not pe a good n measure of 


workers” who are ‘stranded on unproductive 
continuing to attend schools without doing any serious studying, and 


pee gd a. at home simply because no job near at hand has been — 
A sociological study of the distribution and Consequences 


ee for example, is incomplete and biased if it is co 
ersons in the census category of “work- seekers.’ ote eee 


Again, in the e study, of marital | relationships, sociologists have made much 


use of s statistics based on | the of marriage 


This point well we I. Woofter, Jr., in 
—_ Harper's Magazine, May 1941, 625-630. 
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For an illustration of meticulously careful definition, see walrus MUMer, Op. 


INTEGRATI 


40 nstructions to Enu- 


“gy fora person (one who has never ‘M” ‘fora married 
person (this includes “‘separated” cnt! “Wd” for a widow or widower, and ae 
for a divorced orced person. 
By these definitions, married | 1 without judicial sanction 


are still married while persons: marriages have been annulled by 
court: t (no insignificant number i in certain States) are single. Yet for many 


~ sociological p purposes s both of these groups would logically be combined with 
the “Divorced,” since they have all been detached from their former mates. — 
= Perhaps the classic example of inadequate factual basis for classification 


of 


“of an individual case is encountered i in analyzing occupational returns. Ask 


4 aman, or r worse > yet ask ask his wife, , whether h he i isa skilled, semiskilled, or an . 
q unskilled worker. You n may get a reply, but i in a hopelessly large proportion — 
of cases i it will reflect a. very tendency to claim (perhaps uncon 
scious) the best possible statu Or i ‘inquire whether a man’s job is per-_ 


anent or temporary, whether he is a regular or a casual employee. Some- 


m 
times | he will not know, sometimes his wish for security| ‘may dictate his 
answer. Yet for many purposes - the answers to such q questions have to be 
used for what they are worth—or for m more e than. they worth. 
Despite all conceivable improvements of the concepts used in statistical _ 
callie, there remains the further task of so phrasing 1 inquiries that 
who are not professional statisticians can give unambiguous 
A single-page questionnaire recently drafted for a governmental 


all of the following | terms: family, , family group, own family, 


own | family group, p, related | persons s living together, household, and | persons _ 
a sharing qué quarters. Perhaps each of these terms connoted a slightly different 
entity ; or perhaps they all meant the same thing. Certainly 20,000 ree 


spondents: to the questionnaire could not all have been expected to con- 


Za Conclusions. An occasional period of government service can “ey a ‘ahealth- 7 
ful e experience f for an 1 academic sociologist, and vice versa. a. Possibly, a as some 
- colleagues tell us, it is only a sense of academic inferiority which prompts | sO | 7 
many professors to seek government jobs in which they can ventilate their 7 
y but, conceding all sorts of subconscious motives, there is ample prag- 


; matic justification for an interchange c of experience which may temper both 
professor's addiction to ethereal _logomachies and the civil servant’ 


9 was rewritten issuance. 
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RoBert B. CaNTRICK 

Rochester, New York 


1939, EL. ‘Thorndike published Your City. The thesis of the 


“was without precedent. It proposed a formula which would measure 
Mt the “general goodness” of any city in as strictly quantitative terms as_ 
a he 1.Q. and similar psy chometric tests measure an individual. A technical - a 


me presentation of t the formula was s made i in a memoir -of the New Y ork Acad- : 


in The Annals (Gept. 1939) described i it in n these 


: ~ Professor Thorndike has « compiled for his cities [the : 310 o American cities with i 
7 lations in excess of 30, 000] data on approximately 300 items, ranging in scope from | 
population per capita wealth, and public indebtedness to annual ore of full- time 
workers in chain stores, ineracy rates, and per capita tobaco sales . . He selects 


PRAGMATIC oF THORNDIKE 


” quality 
with results that put Pasadena at the top aa certain southern cities at the bottom. 
These variations established, the task i is then, through correlation techniques, to 
determine the factors that influence the score of the cities. 


City is a a ‘popularized summary of these materials, written to 


g practical use to municipal administrators and laymen. The e expository 


chapters, c uched in nontechnical language and containing explicit — 
to “common sense,” are followed by a a concluding chapter entitled “Im- 


A prove Your City” in v which Thorndike urges that his formula be —— as 
a the | basis for + municipal re reform. - Obviously, i in | this book his interest. outruns © 


the book so apparent, it is surprising reviewers failed 
< to judge i it in the light of the practical question, would the idea work? The | 


criticism tovered almost all other conceivable questions. ‘There was 


plaintive editorial i in in Municipal Management sa saying Thorndike did not pay 
enough attention ‘to to the i importance of municipal managers. A disillusioned — P| 


“4 


liberal: accused him of g giving a glorified Fireside Chat. More scholarly ree 


viewers criticized his presuppositions and methods: the attempt to redece 1 
_ “goodness” to a quantitative concept; the handling of statistics, etc., but © 


a the “primary, question remained unanswered, could this Pragmatic thesis 
oe Apr pragmatic test would simply re require t that 1 the ' ‘general- goodness yard 
=~ stick” be applied to some me city (or better, to many cities) n not included in the 
survey. . This would determine (a) the Thorndike indices 


“the yardstick -are actually ¢ the community’ ‘guest problems. 
“Such ¢ a test w was made in t the summer of 1940 in Monroe, Michigan, Jan 


| 
"industrial city ¢ of approx nately population loc located approximately ly 


a direc 


smal 
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"thirty-five r miles south of Detroit on Lake | Erie. The t tester was a local ne news- 
- paper rey reporter | who had lived in the city all his life and was as familiar with 
local conditions. His newspaper had previously been influential in several 
major community reforms. He collected the data required by the Thorndike 


formula ; and presented tt the conclusions 1 ina series of articles. T he formula he- 


. PRAGMATIC. TEST OF T HORNDIKE? 


but a a simplified index which Thorndike had prepared for use in 
small cities where data were likely to he scarce. The 10-item index, Thorn- 

dike claimed in a personal letter to this reporter, would yield a statistical | 

- result which approximated the 37-item index to to “within 5 to 10 _— 


The ten indices and data for ae one were as 


riod 


r capita expenditures for recreation, $o.. (Period July 


“4. Per capita di city bonded 


"mated valuation of all city property y excluding streets and sewers, $157. 


ea he city assessor estimated the value of all municipal real property as 

fom by Thorndike, and subtracted from this the amount of the city’s 
bonded indebtedness. Th The ‘remainder by the of 


Per c ‘capita operating expense of public schools exchding capi- 


ures, of ‘high school). 
dren in who a are e attending 
84.3. (as of 1940; source, annual school census). 
g. Per 0.21. (As of July I 1940; 


ce, local electric company). 
rom these data, Monroe’s GG was 
using T horndike’ special system of weighting. The score was 764, 
ranked” the city in the 650-800 bracket designated as “superior.” 
the mathematical 1 quintessence of the 1 matter r but i it is too general to to be of 2 

practical use. municipal administrator seeking to follow Thorndike’s 
‘Improve Your City,” ‘would have to consider the separate items 


determine i in which ‘specific respects his city needed ‘This 


— 
1935-39 a 
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a determination can be made, according to the Thorndike formula, by com- 

ie paring Monroe, item for item, , with the ten United States cities ranking 

highest i in GG. Your City contains tables ¢ giving the average of the ten high 


Tia, cities and also of the ten low cities for r most of the i items. E ach Monroe i item 
can be expressed a asa certain pe percentage of the distance from the low-city 


score to the high-city score. If this percentage is 100 or above for any item, © 
considered to need no improvement. A 


f the city would be 


_ that aspect of th 
_ score slightly below 100o—down as far as, say, 80—would indi indicate mild need 
for improvement. Items s scoring considerably below: 100 would be | the real 
targets | for reform 3 action. a _Monroe’s s percent position between the high an ‘. 3 


’ for 
1. CoMPARISON OF Monroe, Micuican , WITH THE Ten HicuEst A AND 
Lowest CiTIEs ON THORNDIKE” GG Si Scae, ‘1940 
Monroe's 


deaths 
ecreayrion* 


& 


chool 

9, Library circulation a 

a. . 16-17- year-olds i in school 

4 9. Telephones 

); figures are given 

are pr capita rand * Less bonded debe 

1o-item _yardstick do “not appear in the 37- item yardstick, evidently 
being ‘substitutes for items more difficult to secure, a and Your City contains ~ 
no data on them. Thorndike, in a reply to. a request for these data, -scrib- 
_ hastily, “These are available only in my files, ” and kept his secret to 
himself. Hence, only eight items can be used to show Monroe’ — Ra: 
facilit 


rrect, is blessed with 


if the Thorndike is cor 
ily prudent financial management, with unusually high living standards, 
and with a remarkably well educated generation of adolescents; it is among 7 
“the healthiest of th the nation ’s cities and has adequate educational and 
This statistical device is but by the writer. 
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a Recall ve two questions of the pragmatic test being applied here: (a) is 


ch of these indices an accurate measure of the general condition to which oat 


it refers? (b) are these reforms the only, or even the most urgent, problems o of 


the: city? y? ?To one w vho knows Monroe, six x of the y ardstick scores are —s 


Monroe has been and v vehemently condemned state health 
_ department officials as the “worst in the state.” Not until 1935, after a ty- 
phoid ¢ epidemic swept the city, was there adequate food | Inspection ordi- 


_ ‘hance and a full-time ¢ inspector. T The c county board of supervisors, s, jealous « of — 
its local power, has repeatedly refused to sanction ‘the. organization of a a 


- state-approved health department, though this reform has the public st sup- 
port of the county medical society and has been adopted by most other 


counties in the state. T rhe administration of public hea health two years ago was. 
“described a at a public meeting as “r¢ ‘rotten” by a prominent local phy ssician : 
who is a member of the American 1 College of of Surgeons. The late Mayor 


jo himself a physician, manager of a large hospital, and widely ac- 


-quainted among all classes, was voted into the mayorship in 1937 ona plat a 


— 


form one of whose major planks was health reform. T ‘he Children’s Fund of 


_ Michigan, a charity organization | which dispenses free dental work in the 
schools, withdrew its services last year saying it was mr our reel 


money i into a county ¥ which refused to help itself. 
2, low score in recreation expenditures. The patdatich credits only 
expenditures by the city recreation department. Actually, Monroe’s expend- 
~ -S for recreation in 1939-40 was more than three times the recreation | 


; i expenditure. The Board of Education and the Works Projects. 


Administration together contributed about $13,700, which, added to the | a 
city’ s contribution of $7400, made the actual per capita expenditure. $1.14 


On this basis, Monroe’s percent position would be improved about 50 per- a 
7 = . This might still indicate drastic need for reform if there were not an-— ro 
other factor to consider. Monroe, located only a mile from Lake Ei Erie, is is 


_ endowed by: nature with free recreation facilities. Many of its residents own 
ee or rent cottages and indulge i in both winter and summer sports. Those who 
cannot afford cottages: have access to a state park caine on the lake. Free 
facilities lessen the need for public expenditures. 


Item 3, high score on educational and recreational facilities. The yard- 


oe stick credits only public facilities. An estimated $1,500,000 is invested | in 


‘parochial : ay which educate nearly one third of of the city’: ’s s children If 


this figure | were added tc to It Item 3 al and judged by T Thorndike’s criteria, eria, Mon- 


This i is far from the c case. Even if the 


educational and rec 44 
we 
— | 
tm 
— 
r. 


-yardstick all facilities, its score would be in- 


ately optimistic. schools, both parochial and ‘public, are badly 
j overcrowded. One of the Catholic parish schools, unable to accommodate all 
_ of its parishioners’ pupils, conducts Bible classes in a neighboring public 
_ school. The latter has had three additions in 15 years, tripling it its capacity, a 
_ ands still remains crowded. - The junior-senior hi high school, built 1 in n 1927 for an 


optimum enrollment of 1000 and a maximum of I 1200, now w has more than : 


: rh 1600 students; . and the Board of Education i is under pr pressure to build a new 


junior high school in a part of the city which, including two of the largest 
precincts, | is served by only one — school. Se er ir 


= 


third of ‘the « city school children are in parochial 
y. Items 9 and 10, high score on living standards. Of all the cities of compa- 
“rable size in southern Monroe has the largest district. This 


"parts, ‘and pores industries since 1900; the large proportion mn of fe foreign- -born 
ene from southern Europe; the | location of the city ’ between t two metrop- 


 olises, Detroit and Toledo, making it a favorite dumping ground for un- 
desirable: elements fleeing g from the law. T he late Mayor Karch, w — 


> > 


the first steps | toward reform j just death 
. 4a Here i is a a fairly conclusive a answer to the first question n of the p ‘Pragmatic 
~~ test. ‘Six of the t ten indices do not reflect conditions stag two, , lacking 
for comparison, reflect nothing; two seem reliable. 
on As to the second question, inaccurate indices certainly cannot determine 
a what a are a city’s most t urgent problems, b but there is a further cor consideration aa 


iN problem of considerable: magnitude i is ignored completely by t the T Thorn- | 


dike yardstick. This is s juvenile delinquency, fostered in the city ’slarge slum | 


Delinquency i is so widespread that University of Michigan 
ay gists use Monroe as a research laboratory. It is so frankly acknowled ed 
g 


= a parents themselves in the largest of the underprivileged areas : | 


organized a community improvement association, one of whose 


aims is the eradication of criminal environmental influences. It i is so per- 

_vasive in its effects on the community at large that a few years ago the Mon- 
roe Community Council was organized. This is a a volunteer city-wide organ-_ 
ization of adults interested in co-ordinating and encouraging the work of all 


community agencies dealing with delinquency problems. Is | delinquency a 


real problem or not in Monroe? This is another T horndike secret. 


The only c ‘conclusion i is 5 that, in this case at least, the 10-item yardstick 


flunked the pragmatic test. Asa measuring device, i it proved i inaccurate; asa 


— | | 
| ae ine enditures by the public schools, but, as mentioned above, far more is_ | sta 
4 4 » | face 
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N HIS discussion of anxiety, Freud emphasizes the it is. 


an affective reaction to danger." The relationship of anxiety to. 
danger i is anticipatory, the affect i isa signal: “one feels” anxiety” lest 


“a something occur. "8 Anxiety i is not confined to the human species. Freud 
states that it ‘ “Is a reaction characteristic of probably all « organisms, , cer- 


- tainly of all of the higher ones.” He further suggests: that since it ieee 
indispensable biological function, anxiety n may have developed 
_in different organisms.‘ Freud does not ela borate the point, but I think it 
; ~ follows ‘from the biological role igi assigns t to anxiety thi that it t must be con. con- 


ceived asa function of the particular danger situations that ¢l the he organism 
me faces. These va vary ry from | species to species. What is s dangerous | for o one an 
of animal would not necessarily be equivalent for another species, and 
4 danger evatione te the human species may differ again from those faced 

by infrahuman animals. For the human species itself, Freud stresses an- 


: other variable. Danger situations vary ontogenetically® and the birth proc- 


“ess is the “ ‘prototype of f anxiety in man. 
- hat Freud does n not - explicitly 1 recognize is that the occurrence of anxiety _ 
in the human species is further complicated by another | variable that I shall 
call “cultural.” However, his assumption that anxiety reactions in man are at 
based on experience and are in that sense learned,’ leaves the door open for aa 
evaluation: of such variables within: the framework of psychoanalytic 
principles. These cultural variables ¢ operate ‘through the socialization process 
“that all human and result ir in | the definition of situations as 


reactions that are enmrogeiats in a particular culture but not in another. af 


me .. Such cultural variables are of i importance with respect to two problems : 
| Freud, The Problem of Anxiety, 94, 121, tr. H. A. . Bunker, New York, 1936. 
6 Op. cit., 116. Cf. page 108, “p Psychic helplessness i is the dage which is consonant with © 
the period of immaturity of the ego, as object loss is the danger appertaining to the state of — 
dependence of early childhood, the danger of castration to the phallic phase, and dread of the 
_ Superego to the latency period. And yet all these danger situations and anxiety determinants 


also than the appropriate one; or several of them may become operative simultaneously.” — 
oy 6 Op. cit., 94. But Freud rejects O. Rank’s theory “that those persons become neurotic dll 
on account of the severity of the birth trauma have never succeeded in abreacting it com- 
™Cf. O. H. Mowrer, “‘A Stimulus-Response of Anxiety and Its Role as a Rein- 
forcing Agent,” Psychol. Reo., 1939, 46: $54, note. 
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persist alongside one another and Cause the ego to react with anxiety at a later period _ + 


AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REV IEW 
—— question in which Freud hi mself was particularly interested, 


* 


ire between anxiety. and n neurosis; secondly, the ; positive role 
anxiety. This social function of ‘anxiety is definitely linked, in principle, with 


the biological role which Freud stresses as a generic function of anxiety. I 
mean that an affective reaction to danger situations, as culturally defined, © 
7 ns may motivate behavior on the part of individuals which is as significant i in 


terms of societal hes: as comparable reactions are : valuable i in terms of 
biological utility. ‘Anxiety- preparedness i in the face of danger is a 


Before discussing ‘tn second problem, however, I wish to return to i 
. “first one, the relation between anxiety and neurosis. In this connection, — 
_ Freud asks, ‘ “why it is that not all anxiety reactions are ni neurotic, why we 
recognize so many of them as normal,” and he : emphasizes the need f for dis 


between true anxiety (Realangst) and neurotic anxiety.® The 


a 


not know. The neurotic danger must first be sought, therefore: Analysis 


taught us that i it is an instinctual danger.”® [That is, of the i the intensity of one’s own 


: differentiation led to the terminological « distinction often made be- 


_ tween fear, 4e., real or objective anxiety, and neurotic anxiety. I shall con- a | 


Vitis 


tinue to u: use anxiety in its widest connotation, qualifying i it with the _ 
tives “neurotic” or’ ‘objective” according to the 1 ‘meaning intended. In fact, 


- think there is a considerable conceptual advantage in considering fear- 


anxiety reactions as a broad affective continuum and not attempting 
make categorical distinctions except in terms of known etiological f factors, 


ical distinctions exce 


a since what may seem to be i instances of “ “pure' ” objective anxiety actually 
may y have 1 neurotic involvements when all t the facts are known. On the o other — 


hand, as will < appear later, there may be analogies to neurotic inv ‘olvements 


= anxiety-laden situations which, in a particular cr ulture, may present real 7 
objective dangers to the individual concerned. 
_ _ Let us turn now to the second problem, the positive t role of anxiety. I wish 
‘to | show how anxiety is instigated a and reduced i in an American Indian —- 
“ciety ty through the operation ¢ of cultural factors (beliefs at and institutionalized 


which define certain situations as dangerous, how the m motiva- 


tions of individuals are affected, and how the resulting | behavior i i a ridicu 


_ the maintenance of the approved social code, a 
Cf. Mowrer, op. Cit. » $63. “Anxiety is thus basically anticipatory in has great 
teed utility in that it adaptively motivates living organisms to deal with (prepare ae 
or flee from) traumatic events in advance of their actual occurrence, thereby diminishing their — 
a effects.”” According to Mowrer, anxiety may be viewed as “the conditioned a m of 
pain reaction” (page 555). Freud, op. cit., 147. 
= Freud, op. cit., 147. In this paper, reference i is made throughout to Freud’s revised theory _ 
of anxiety. A discussion of the difference between his first and second rng will be found i in 
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country to” the east of Lake Winnipeg (Manitoba, Canada)." Locally, they 
are known as Saulteaux and linguistically and culturally they are a branch 

_ of the Ojibwa. T here are few white people in this area and the Indian popu- a. 


lation ‘is sparse. The: natives make their living principally | by hunting, trap- a 


ping, and fishing. Although | the c operation of acculturation ‘Processes 1 makes 
it impossible to characterize their culture as “purely” aboriginal, not all of 
_ these Indians are Christians and in many other respects their manner of ite 
approximates aboriginal conditions. The beliefs relevant to our discussion | ’; 
- still flourish today and the more recent changes in their social system have — : 
not essentially a affected the functioning o of these beliefs. 
onan of the striking features of Saulteaux s society is the a e anxiety y with which Ss 
certain disease situations are invested. 2 In order to understand why such © 
1ations are the focus of so much affect, we have to know something about — 
- native theories of disease. These theories" reflect traditional notions. _They 
represent a an n ideology which is is culturally derived and they involve funda 
mental ; assumptions about the n nature of the 1 universe. From the ‘standpoint — 
Laas of the Saulteaux themselves, such a assumptions are taken a priori and are” " 


They” not represent batiels but are also a basis for 


hore 


toms observed i in n the patient and the cause of the 


‘the ty aroused i is intimately ‘connected with a a cultural variable. 

a here is a correlative fact, however, which gives s social significance to mee 
affect generated. Disease situations of any seriousness carry the 
wrong has been done. Illn 


. major social sanction operative among these Indians. In this s« society, certain a. 
classes of sexual behavior" (incest, the so-called perversions in heterosexua al 
intercourse, homosexuality, autoerotism, bestiality), various kinds of a g- 
"gressive behavior (cruelty to animals, homicide, cruelty toward human be- 
ings, the us use e of bad medicine tc to cause suffering, rough ‘or inconsiderate 


treatment of the dead, theft and a number of ego injuries like insult a and 
im ridicule, failure to share freely, etc.), behavior prescribed by guardian 5] n spirits, 
the acquisition of power to ode specialized services to others (i.e. ae 


ore clairvoyance), all fallunderadisease sanction, 
The group ‘that I have investigated ‘personally lives on the Berens River. 
2 In a previous paper, “Fear and Anxiety as Cultural and Individual Variables in‘a 
tive Society,” ¥. Social Psychol., 1938, 9: 25-47, I called attention to this affective differential . 
: a as an explicit example of how cultural I variables no not only define situations for the individual — 
ALL “Sia, Sex and Sickness i in Saulteaux Relief,” Brit. Med. Paychohy 
191-199, 


| 
| 
— 
A. turally defined danger situation. F 
dynamics of Sauls ger situation. Furthermore, a closer examination of the 
— 
ii 


‘us directly to the heart of one of the basic. in 
social sciences, viz., the of the specific conditions under which 
social codes are maintained and the means by which they operate under dif- 
ferent cultural frames of reference. For despite the 1 widest cultural | variabil- 
‘ity in homo 0 sapiens, we observe | that all human societies are, characterized 
ha norms of conduct which, in Maclver’s words, “ assure some regularity, | 
- uniformity and predictability of behavior on the part of the members of so 
unity.” Sheer anarchy, or literal rampant individualism, is unknown. 


a 


But this problem i is not wholly a sociological one. It has i important and — 

far-reaching psychological implications, particularly i in view 0 of the fact that 

in many “nonliterate societies, t the i institutions w associate te with the e main- 


‘tenance of ‘ law and order” ¢ are unelaborated or even absent. In the case of 
i 


the Saulteaux, e. g., there were no chiefs nor any kind of political organiza- 


7 tion i in aboriginal days. Nor were there any institutionalized juridical pro- 


psychological aspects o of social contr ol become evident when we 
_ examine the relation between the social sanctions operative in a given so- 
ciety: y and the motivations of individuals instigated by the sanc- 
tions. As Radcliffe-Brown has pointed o “the sanctions | e n 
lat 


community constitute motives in the individual for the regulation of his a 


conduct i in conformity with usage.” Hence, there is an 
"relationship between sociological and psychological factors. 
In Saulteaux society, 7 it is not wee of the Gods « or fear of punishment by, a 
in the terminology the motivating is the affect 
ian with certain | disease situations. Individuals in n Saulteaux society ¢ - 


_ highly sensitized ed to anxiety as an emotional reaction to to a danger signal, the 


danger to wh which the z anxiety is , directed is the direct threat to someone s 


— being or oven life. But there is also a menace to the. social —_ which i is. 


a precipitating cause being illness interpreted a as ‘punishment. ‘The manifest 


Society, its Structure and 248, New Y ork, 1931. 


18 A. R. Radcliffe- Brown, “Sanctions” in Ency. of Soc. Sci.: “What is called. conscience is 
thus i in the widest sense the vellen i in the individual of the sanctions of the society.” Ree 
6 Tn Radcliffe-Brown’s terminology, disease is an example of a diffuse, negative sanction. - 

_ Curiously enough, he does not mention disease at all in his article, despite. the fact that it 
_ Operates to some degree in many societies. Systematic attention has not been given to it as 
: Coa - On the basis of the sketch of the Ojibwa g given . by Ruth Landes in Cooperation and Compe- — 
_ tition among Primitive Peoples (1937), Margaret Mead concludes (page 468) that —- 


a they know of and sometimes act in reference to concepts of social behavior characteristic of 


adjacent societies with higher i integrations, they [the Ojibwa] lack effective sanctions to enforce " 
any rule, either in mourning obligations or against incest or murder.” Although Landes de- 
scribed Ojibwa i in a different locale, the belief system ¢ and institutional set-up is equivalent 


to that of the Saulteaux. Mead’s statement is, to my mind, ‘completely misleading. A closer — 
“analysis would show, I think, that the disease sanction is both i important and effective among 
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ANXIETY IN A PRIMITIVE SOCI 
implied because some ne dissocial ac act | has been committed. as ‘individ- 


uals a are motivated to avoid such acts through fear of disease, anxiety per- 


_ With this thesis in mind I should now like to analyze in more detail how | 
_—* operates as a s social sanction in Saulteaux society it in nists with va 


In the first p place, health and a long life e are very positive e values ihe 
4 Saulteaux. Pimddaziwin, life in the fullest sens sense, is stressed a again anda again 


in their ceremonies. The s superna aturals are asked for it. It is a prime value. 
_ In psychological terms, it is a major goal response. Disease interferes “a 


“@ achieving thi this goal. Ordinary c: cases of illness, however, colds, headaches, etc., ’ 
7 do not : arouse anxiety a among g the Saulteaux any more than they do among © ~ 


ourselves. 17 T hey a are not danger s situations. But the nature of disease 1 is such 
= 2 that it may become a threat to life itself, m may be a real danger to the human - 
- organism. Real or “normal” anxiety is appropriate in such circumstances.! 


<4 A comparable affect ‘under equivalent circumstances is found among tl 


be 


Saulteaux and ourselves. In both cases, the danger threatened is met with | 
what are. thought to be appropriate measures. disease situations 
among the Saulteaux, however, do not ‘conform to this t type. They corre- 
_ spond either to the nondangerous variety or they rapidly pass from this type __ 
. _ into situations where the anxiety level is not only high, but where the quality 


4 pr affect suggests neurotic anxiety without its actually being so. W hat _ 7 


_ are t the e conditions that: bring this about? It is here that native beliefs about 


‘Saulteaux belief, one of the major causes of illness arises from what 

“3 they term “bad conduct” (madjiijiwé baziwin). “Because a a person does bad 
oe things, that is where sickness (ékwaziwin) starts,” is the way one informant — 


— we 


phrased i it. In other words, a person may fall ill because of some transgres- 


= 


sion he has ‘committed i in the past. Iti is also possible that an individual may 

be : suffering because. of the bad conduct of his parents. “Ww hen a man is 
young he may do something to cause his children trouble. They » , will suffer — 
a for this.” Illness derived from this source is designated by a special native 


term (odjineatwaso). Consequently, if a child falls seriously ill, it is often 


it 


attributed to the ofa parent. It is easy to see the anxiety 


anxiety that objective factors of the disease situation may 
_ a stimulate, a sense of guilt r may - be aroused in one or both parents. They are : 
7 bound to reflect upon what they may have done to cause their child’s suffer- 
oan ' ‘ing, or even death. Their own acts are entangled with the disease situation. — 
. mee Anothe cause” of illness is witchcraft, the hostile. action of some other 


human 


uman being. The: significant fact to be observed in cases of this class i: is that 


Cf. Y askin, ‘ “The Psychobiology of Anxiety,” Psychoanalytic Reo. 193 19375 vol. 


— 
| — 
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previous: act of his” in this form. the 
s own impulses, previously in some form of dissocial be- 


of automatically as as in dhe i eons where “bad conduct” is ‘thought tc to be 

illuminating clue to psy significance of disease situations 
interpreted as a result of the causes just cited is obtained if we follow 
Freud’ differentiation of what he: terms a traumatic situation from a a simple 
= danger situation. He introduces this distinction by asking what the kernel 

18 

of the « danger situation is.!8 He finds that it revolves about the estimation of | : 

our strength in relation to ‘the danger. If we feel a sense of helplessness in the — 
face: of 1 it, an inability to cope with it, then he calls the situation traumatic. 


is precisely the differentiation that applies to those disease situations = 
among the Saulteaux 1 where the cause of the illness is uncertain and obscure. 
In these | situations, the quality of the anxiety aroused is different from m that 4 
where illness is faced in the same way any danger situation is faced. It is _ | 
disease situations of this ¢raumatic type that operate as a social sanction. ae 
ee he qualitative aspects of the anxiety aroused emerge from the combina- 


tion of of two determinants. he first i is purely objective: ordinary ‘medical 
"treatment of the sick pe person | has failed to produce i improvement. . The symp- 
toms: persist or the p person n gets worse. It i ‘is at this f point t that the situation _ 
_ becomes serious. Prior to this, the illness may not even have been considered 


_ dangerous but me the medicine does not work, the situation rapidly be- 


his 2 associates wd the ca cause eof the illness i is s hidden. Tem may bea a penalty for 
a something done i in the past. It ‘may be. due to ‘ “bad conduct” ” or witchcraft. - 

~~ But who knows? Yet if this is so, his ve very life is in n jeopardy. Consequently, — _ 
a feeling of helplessness arises which can | only be alleviated if the precise - 
cause of the sickness is discovered. Otherwise, appropriate measures cannot — 7 
~~ undertaken. Meanwhi le, the source of the danger remains uncertain and 

obscure; further suffering, even n death, menace the patient. oad ec 
. Thus, while from a an | objective p point of view we often n may have e displayed — 
_ what seems to bea “disproportionality of affect” in disease situations, at the e 
me time the definition of such situations in terms of Saulteaux beliefs pre-e 
sents dangers that are not comparable to those we would recognize in similar rf. 
situations. This 1 is an important qualitative difference. _ he affective 1 ail 


tions of of the: Saulteaux area a function of difference. 


19 Cf, op. cit., pages 563-564 who points out that“... experienced an 
not always vary in direct proportion to the objective danger ina given situation, with the ‘result " 
that living and human in show | to — 


where disease is thought to have resulted from “‘bad conduct.” In cases of is 
2 
as, ne 
ene 
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some of these traumatic disease _ 
_ situations among the Saulteaux and neurotic anxiety. This is true, at least, 

in the cases | where the d danger r that threatens i is believed to have arisen out of 
the patient’ s own acts, so there is is the closest integral relation betw en in 
i and outer + danger a as in neurotic an: anxiety, but there are no substitute forma- - 
tions in the individual which project the danger outwardly, as in animal “ 
phobias, while the real source of danger remains unknown. Nevertheless, it 

is true that the impulses « of ‘the individual become the sine gua non of the — an 


San danger, just as in neurotic anxiety. Consequently, these impulses 
the v ultimate : source ¢ e of the danger itself. TI 


Pi re pee identity, between the anxiety created in 


in the same terms as other kinds of illness or other objective hazards of life. + 
_ The real source of danger 1 is _ within and, like neurotic anxiety, it is aug ‘ 


“A Take the c case se of an a AO believes himself bewitched, for example. 


At the first a appearance e of his illness, he may not have been worried because 


a 2 may have thought that there was some other cause of his trouble, but a 
on as he believes he is the victim of a hostile attack, he get anxious. — 
Ww hy? Because he believes his illness is in retaliation \ for some previous act of | 
4 aggression | he has s perpetrated. T The assertion of these « aggressive impulses on 
_ his part has led toa a feeling of guilt and the illness from which v he i is suffering 
has aroused an} anxiety because he senses danger. His very life may may be threat- ae 
. a ~ ened. What this man fears is that he had en ndangered his life by ac 
did, . He is afraid of the consequences of his own impulses. The source of ~<a . 
5 outwardly sensed danger r lies in his own h hostile impulses. 


i So far I have tried to explain | how « anxiety is integrated in disease situa 


"tions among the Saulteaux and why it i is , that the emotion ge generated has 
am qualitative features which suggest neurotic anxiety. I hope that I have 
we made it clear, how ever, that these features are only analogies deduced feo ; 

mpels the 


a to interpret ‘the objective | aspects of disease situations under ‘certain: 
conditions. W What we e actually appear to have exhibited in in these cases is isan 


true anxiety and real neurotic anxiety? *0 That this is indeed 


reasons, and the analyecs of eas reasons throws light upon su such diverse phenomena as. magic, 
_ _ * While not offered in direct support of our contention, the following remarks of Freud = 
(op. cit., 148) seem worth citing: “There are cases in which the attributes of true and of neu- — 
- _ ‘fotic anxiety are intermingled. The danger is known and of the real type, but the anxiety in 
_ regard to it is disproportionately great, greater than in our judgment it ought to be. It is by 
this excess that the neurotic element stands revealed. But these cases contribute nothing which © a 


is new in Shan Analys sis sh shows that involved with { the nee reality danger is is an por 


analogies, although by no means _ 

— 
- 

| 

— 
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up ieatal by the fact that, on the one ee we can n point to occur- 


ies 
of real anxiety in danger situations among the Saulteaux and, on the 


, to cases of neurotic anxiety. . An instance of the latter i is the behavior _ 


of a man I have « described a at some length in in 1 another publication.” + Among 


other things he had severe phobic s symptoms, a kind of agoraphobia and fear 
of the dark. “Ask J. D. to go and fetch a kettle of water for you some night,” 


“you'll find that he will refuse even if you : 
ye witnesses also told me the following epi- 


— 


sode. Oni Once when D.w was travelling i in in winter wi with some other Indians, the 
re party wa was s attempting tor reach their r camp late a at it night because ‘they had no 
‘iy ss with them. Before darkness fell, 5, D. insisted that. they help him 

¢ collect birch jbark so that torches could be made to carry with them « during 
= = e rest of the journey. The bark was collected and the torches made but i‘- 
every now and then the wind would blow them out. When this happened a 


and they were e plunged in darkness, J.D. D. would fall to the ground an and 


Re. of the Indians said to me, 


s¥ 
= 


-writhe and scr scream “like ; a crazy man. 


The p point I wish to to emphasize particularly is that at both extremes of he 
fear-anxiety, continuum the main function of the affect has reference to ) the 
individual alone. This is ‘true whether he runs away from some objective. 

“danger or develops phobias which are reaction formations i in self-defense 
againse some instinctual al danger. The anxiety associated with disease situa- 
tions among the Saulteaux, on the other hand, has a social function insofar 
as it motivates individuals to avoid the danger (disease) by conforming to _ 
the dictates of the social code. This is accomplished by forcing the individual _ 
to reflect upon disapproved acts under the stress of the anxiety aroused by a | 
- disease si situation or to anticipate possible discomfort through a a knowledge 
of the experience of others. In either case, the disease ‘sanction encourages ad 


the individual to be responsible for his own conduct. 


‘The full implications of the social function of anxiety in Saulteaux society 


can best be exposed, however, if we return to the traumatic disease situa- 


_ tion and inquire what steps are taken to reduce anxiety in the ame 


sought before 
' Once the cause of the illness is discovered, the disease situation loses some = 
sits: traumatic quality because the danger can be squarely faced like any 
| other danger 4 and some action taken to meet it. The therapeutic measures ~ | 

employed can be | looked upon as  anxiety-reducing g devices. 
Now one of the distinctive features of the Saulteaux belief system is this: 
4 one who is ill because of “bad conduct” ’ confesses his transgression, the — 
a will then do its work and the patient will recover. This motion is _ 


Hallowell, “Fear an and Anniety,” ete. op. cit. 4! “45. 
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at 
‘the m most typica eature of the operation sanction in. cases 


where the penalty threatened is automatically induced. In fact, it adds con- ‘ae a 
a ‘siderable force to the sanction so far as the individual is concerned. It means __ i 


that de deviant conduct may not only” lead to subsequent illness but that in z 


Z order to get well one has to suffer the s shame of self-exposure involved in 
confession. This is part of the pu punishment. Since it is also believed that the 

medicine man’s guardian spirits (pawdéganak) will inform him of the cause 
of the trouble, there is no use withholding anything. ® At the same time, a 
. ‘confession provides the means of alleviating the guilt and anxiety of the — 

"5 individual, because, if ¢ a feeling | of helplessness or being “trapped” is an iy 

trinsic factor in 1 these traumatic : situations (ori in any s severe anxiety situa 
3 tion), confession provides : a method of escape to both Saulteaux 
the standpoint of Saulteaux society as a is also 
a means by which knowledge « of confessed transgressions is put into social 


circulation. | Confession among the Saulteaux i is not equivalent. to confession — 
toa priest, a friend, c ora 1 psychoanalys st in western culture. In o our society, it 
‘is assumed that what is exposed will be held in absolute confidence, but — 
among these Indians the. notion is held that the very secrecy of the trans. +. 
em m particularly bad. This ex. 
in why it ‘it is s that when « one e person 1 confesses a sexual transgression in. 
which he or she has participated with a 1 second person, the | latter will 1 not — 
become ill subsequently 0 or have toc confess. Once the t transgression . has been | 
publiciz ed, it is washed away or, as the Saulteaux it, conduct 
ia Perhaps th this attitude towards what is s secret is connected with the lack of 
. ‘Privacy t that i is intrinsic tc ‘to the manner in which these people | live. Anything pH, 
that smacks of secrecy i is s always suspect. There is even an aura of potential | 
“Menace about such things, fortified no o doubt by the covert practice of magic | c. 
sorcery. Consequently, in disease situations where any hidden trans-— 


gression is thoug ht to be the cause of the trouble what i is 1 in effect a public 


isa necessary step to ‘regaining heal health. 
In actual practice, this works s out in a very si simple way. Wh hen anyone is 

- there is no isolation of the p patient; on the cc contrary, the | wigwam is sal. 

; tem full of people. | Any statement on the part of the peti although it 


_ may be made to the doctor, is not — public but also v 


_ ® There seems no doubt that this belief also opens the door wide to the use of suggestion © 


= 8 R. Pettazzoni, reviewing the ethnography of confession (La Confession des mm Paris, 


y njuring involves appeal to ‘supernatural en “bad conduct” of 2 parent may 


ae 

— 

a 
— 
— 
where all other efforts have failed to reveal the hidden cause of the malady, 
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almost the whole community may be p 


tions, to confess a | transgression is to reveal publicly a a ‘secret “sin ‘sin. ‘Canes. a 
= 


quently, the resistance to ‘self-exposure i is very "great and the : shame ex. 


perienced by the individual extremely poignant. In terms of our own — - « 


4 


it is as if the transgressions committed were exposed in open court or pub- 
ished in the newspapers so that everyone knew that Jerry had slept a 
is sister or that Kate had murdered her child. Among the Salteaux, how- wt 
ver, it is is only after such a confession | is made that the usual medicine « can _— 
o its work and the patient can recover. In one. case, three children o of 4 Et 
married couple w were all suffering from a discharge of mucous through the , a 


nose and mouth. T hey had been treated whe a native seopani who was also a 


was s held. fact that the wor woman’ ’s who was | 
ent, had ‘threatened her v with 1 death if she ever told, she broke. down i ina na 
flood of tears and confessed to everyone that he had forced fellatio u upon her. 
This st ore aspect of confession is one of the channels through which in- a 


g owing up in Saulteaux and overhearing gossip 


n Saulteaux society any more 

in ‘our own. own. Nor does it have to be that they > 


present on numerous ay aloe transgressions have been confesse = 
>t ys 


hey may not alway 


if they are p 


rstand what is meant. a 
Yet some is of the kind of conduct that is disapproved. 4 


s - informant who told me about the case of fellatio was present at ‘the « tl 
performance when this was confessed. She was about ten years old at 


the time and did not understand what was meant until later is her step- 


In actual operation, the disease sanction among the Saulteaux does not 


deter individuals from committing socially disapproved acts 


but it functions. as a brake by arousing anxiety at the very - thought of such ’ 

conduct. Functionally viewed, a society can well ‘tolerate a few breaches o 


the rules if, through some means such as confession, a knowledge o of dissocal 
conduct is publicized with the result that a large majority of wa 
follow the approved types o of behavior. 


- These deductions are by no & means theoretical. That individuals in Saul- - 


society actually are deterred from acting in. forbidden ways: by the | 
sanction is illustrated by the following story. In this « case, — 


- suleation if this seems relevant. Cf. A. I. Hallowell, “The Role of Conjuring i in Saulteaux 7 
_ ciety’ ’ (Ms.) and “The Spirits of the Dead in Saulteaux Life and Thought,” Royal Anthropol. 
2 Cf. Mowrer, the op. cit., 558. ‘This capacity to be made uncomfortable by the mere pros. on 
_ ‘pect of traumatic experiences, in advance of their actual occurrence (or recurrence), and to be 
motivated 
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woman had ‘ ‘adopted” ‘hor brother’s son, a boy who was already a 
fairly good hunter.* They were camping by themselves alone i in the bush. The boy — 
>. “had shot some meat and they were drying it. One night after they both lay down to 
sleep, he began to think about his kisagwas.?" After awhile he spoke to her. “How's E. 
Ad chances?” he said. “Are you crazy,’ oe replied, * ‘to talk like that? You are my 
__ brother’s son. ” “Nothing will happen to he the boy said. “Yes, there will,’ , 8 "said 
his aunt, “we might suffer.” “No we won’t. Nothing will happen,” her nephew re- 
— hen he got up, went over to where she was lying and managed to get what he 
- wanted. After he had finished, he went back to his own place and lay down again. — 


-_-He could not go to sleep. He began to worry about what he had done to his father’s 
In the morning he said to her, “I’m going now.” here?” s he asked. of 
to live somewhere else, I’m ashamed of what I did. I’m going away. If I starve to 
- death, all right.”’ ““No! No! Don’t go,” said his aunt, “If you leave who is going t to- 

- make a living for me? I'll starve to death. It’s not the first time people did what we 
But the young man was much and | determined ‘to go. “No, you can 

leave n me,” said his aunt, “ um go 

for awhile, anyway,” the boy “All said his aunt, “Just for a short time. 
Zz one _— and I'll never tell anyone. There mi ight come a time to say it, but not — 7h 
ie ae young fellow went off. He came to a high ‘onl and sat down there. He ~ 
thought o over what he had done. He was sorry that he did it. He pulled out his penis ras 
and looked at it. He found a hair. He said to himself, ‘ ‘This i is nisagwas, her hair.” e 
"That night he camped by himself, half thinking all the time that he would ~~ 


ack to his aunt. In the morning, he did go back | to where they had their camp. He © 


to see him now. He said to her, “I wonder if it would be all sight if we lived together, 
‘just as if we were man and wife.” “I don’ t think so,” the woman said. “It would not _ 
 Jook right if we did that. If you want a woman you better nae one for yourself and if 
18 T he trouble was this young man had tasted ‘something new and he wanted a 
of it. He found a girl and got married in the s spring. He and his wife lived with his _ < 
aunt. Later his aunt got married, too. 
: important and useful psychological mechanism, and the fact that the forward- looking, anxiety- 
arousing propensity of the human mind is more highly developed than it is in lower animals — 
_ probably accounts for many of man’s unique accomplishments. But it also accounts for some _ 
aes. Probably 17 or 18 years of age. His aunt was not an “old’ * woman, I was told. 
Fey The term for father’s sister and also for mother-in- law. | Because of mother-i in-law avoid 


there was a double barrier to any erotic behavior. — ; 
he local English war 


x 


= 
incestuous intercourse Per naps this was because it occurred | 
did not follow | story from the point of view __ 
oral c e story from the point of view | 
In fact, this may be the moral of the story P — 
— 
tm: 
— 
— 
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‘narrator oF commented that the site won, 


enjoy life as In order to achieve aim, certain kinds 
~ conduct should be avoided, not only for one’s own sake, but for the sake of at 

: _ s children. If one does commit transgressions and then falls ill, or rif 


_ one’s children become ill, i itis | better to suffer s shame than more suffering « or 

even death. This i Is the setting. of « confession and its s individual motivation. 
Confession in turn, by making public the transgression 1 committed permits 

the individual to 1 recover. This is its ostensible purpose. But confession has 
_ a wider social function. It makes others aware of disapproved types of con. 
duct which act as a | Warning to them. At the same time, since patients who 


confess usually recover, the e publicity given to ‘such | cases both the 


of confession itself. So most individuals. 
void the risk of illness, there is consolation in the fact that even - red S 
ins find one out, there still is a means of regaining health. ei Cheah 


In some traumatic disease situations where witchcraft i is thought it to b be 


the cause ‘of the illness, the anxiety of the ‘patient and his associates is re- 


Tieved | by the removal of a material object from the patient’ body by the 


doctor. This typ pe _ of therapy is based upon the belief that it is possible to 

“project material objects into the body of a person that will cause illness.  - 4 
Once the object is removed the patient is reputed to recover. The socio- ( 
chological reverberations of cases diagnosed as ‘due to witchcraft are 


much the same, however, as those i in which confession has occurred. This aie 
follows: because the s same factors a are re involved: (a) ¢ a disease situation that 


requires ‘explanation i in terms of some previous behavior o on the part of the 
patient; (b) the selection, perhaps with the help of the doctor, of some _ 
fensive act that is brought forward because the patient feels guilty about 
its (c) the dissemination of the cause of the illness through gossip about the 


case; (d) the resulting publicity given to socially types o of 


We: We can see, then, how t the 1 therapeutic m measures res utilized by these Indians 


the Saulteaux there i is absolutely no c no connection confession and 
Supreme Being, so that the disease sanction is not in any sense religious. Attention is drawn — 
to this fact because of P. W. Schmidt’s categorical interpretation of certain religious aspects _ 

of the Urkulturen to which, in his opinion, the Northern Algonkian peoples belong. Cf. Pet- 

- tazzoni, op. cit., 151-152, who discusses this problem. He stresses the dissociation of confes- 

~ sion and supreme deities or supernaturals of lesser rank except in a few cases. After referring — be ct 


4 
4 


to these, he goes on to say that, ‘ ‘dans le reste des cas dont nous avons connaissance—c’est-d- 
dire le plus confession a en toute intervention directe ou indirecte 


> 


| 
1appened to them, 1.¢., neither one got sick and had to confess. 4 t] 
ng the Saulteaux. then. desire for pimddaziwin can be assumed to be bd 
ti 
— 
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‘traumatic situations have the social of anxiety- reduc- 

tion, although this is not their ostensible purpose from the standpoint 
Le the ; Saulteaux themselves. We can likewise understand how it is that ina 
where so much anxiety i is disease that the 


1 tions of the func- 
ts of but we may out tha mag whole magico- 


“may arouse “normal” or ‘objective. anxiety, but a among the Saulteaux, 
tive ‘theories of disease causation invest certain disease situations with a_ 
= quality which is a function of the beliefs held rather than of the _ 
actual threatened by the illness itself. The of the 


‘summary, the thesis ‘of this paper is that, by i its very “nature, , disease 


as a. fo or such acts and the anxiety is a 


that: heralds the imminence of this penalty. Insofar as individuals are 


"tivated to 0 avoid dissocial 2 acts because of the penalty anticipated, the 
pseudoneurotic anxiety aroused in disease situations a positive ve social 
function, Itisa psy sychic mechanism that acts as a ‘reinforcing agent in up- 
a holding, the social code. Thus, in a society with such a relatively simple 
‘24 culture and one in which formalized institutions and devices for penalizing — 
co the individual for dissocial conduct are absent, the utilization of anxiety in 


connection with disease is an effective means for the 


like to ‘point out that this role of anxiety in Saulteaux 
society is consonant with the results that are emerging from. certain re- 
searches in contemporary ex xperimental psychology.*! It has been found — 
-— siblein in Mowrer’s view to recast the F reudian theory of anxiety in stimulus- 
__ Tesponse t terms and to set t up hypotheses w which | can be tested. In this paper, 
have attempted to show how such a hy; is useful i in interpreting 
_ observations made in a primitive society. ” 
R. R. Willoughby, ‘ ‘Magic and an 
“ag book of Social Psychology, Carl Murchison, ed., Worcester 1935. 
Cf, O. H. Mowrer, cit., 564, and he “Preparatory Set Some Methods of 
Measurement,” 


accrues to those who are in- 
tional il: 
me — 
ay 
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a Communication. This note was first received from Mr. Anderson on June 16, | 
Condensation was “suggested and so was delayed date i is 


as 
| NoTE ON THE PHENOMENA OF 


"Science i is the measurement of reappearing facts relative to a specific body “—— 
in order to discover the by which these phenomena operate 


_ ment is correct, of the measurement of reappearing facts relative to! sociological” — 
phenomena in order to discover the which these ical 


Here the s sociologists show muc icon 7 
_ nomena of this science. Others say “the analysis of the forms of human association” — 
are its object matter. Others point out that the phenomena are the “ social phenom- | 
q ena” and use “‘social” and “ sociological” sy nonymously. If the science of sociology 


is to encompass the measurement of reappearing facts relative to all the phenomena — q 


a of the social world, which is what is usually meant by “ social” phenomena, its sarea : i 
of operation would be extremely vast and all the other so-called “social sciences” 


would simply be aspects: of i it. It then becomes the over-all reg This i is 


‘some say “culture” ire’’ is th the subject to be studied and make | 
sociology the science of “culture.” Consequently, this inability clearly to set forth 

_what the phenomena of this science are, leads directly to contradiction and endless 
argument and does not promote the “science” of sociology. 
To illustrate the fact that sociologists are not certain of what sociology is and are 
not yet agreed about the phenomena it studies or the area it covers, many illustra- 
_ ‘tions might be given. Here we will refer to the last two and most popular ¢ of the >gen-— 
; a sociology textbooks published. After 50 years of textbooks in the field, it is 
ks a reasonable to expect that the last and most popular ones would indicate with some 
clarity what the phenomena of this science are and build conceptual frameworks  _ 
around them. Sutherland and Woodward and Ogburn and Nimkoff have recently — 4, 
published books that cover ‘the subject “General Sociology” and and both are exce! excellent 
os science, they clearly avoid the i issue by say ing, “To the question, What is sociology, _ fy » 
- they whole book is the best answer.’ . Now w “the whole book” includes a study of | : 
“Culture,” the analysis of which is s Anthropology. It also includes ‘ a Pp 
which is psychology and social psychology and many othe other topics. Thus, when the — 
x cs student has completed the book, he finds that sociology deals with everything in| 
the social world, 
. Ogburn and Nimkoff are even less definite. They do not attempt to limit it their 7 
analysis to a description of ‘ “sociological” phenomena. They say, “Sociology has 
been defined as what the sociologists are doing, and a book on sociology should | 
mirror such activities” — —and they do, in over 900 pages, try to include 


ap. 
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the done, using the same general * ‘outline” as. Sutherland. and 
Woodward. The book has no sociological framework, but is largely a description of 


es appears to be going on in society in terms of cultural conditioning, =| 
_Iti is therefore understandable why other scientists say “Sociology i is = a science, 


are deduced in relation to a conceptual system. 
7 here are sociologists v who have insistently h held to the proposition that sociology — 
asa a science will make. progress ess only a as it sticks s strictly to sociological categories and Be i 
describes their forms and functionings. To them, sociological phenomena are the 
entities that result from interactions between persons. Outstanding among these a ae 
are Simmel, von Wiese, se, and Znaniecki . Many others have followed this lead and _ ne ha 


> 


pression is ecko to the development of the science. Tt is the contention of this 
statement that an important reason why s sociology has not stuck to “sociological” 
ex phenomena and described their structure and functioning is that sociologists have _ 
= __ possessed n no word in which the descriptive phrases “human relationship structures” 
or ‘forms of human association” can be expressed so as to synthesize them into a 
_ single concept that is precise, contains a final idea, i is perfectly general, and is funda 
— thing « or a related number of things can be g given any name and it waald suffice, — 
fi its users have the same understanding of its content and if it meets the above — ie 
— criteria. In many sc sciences, this is happens a and concepts are expressed by words © 
which embody the names of persons or objects. In some cases they a are words from _ 
~ other languages or even letters from an alphabet to which precise meaning has been © 
given. In sociology, Summer’s concept “mores” is an illustration. The major purpose — 
here i is to suggest a word that has been successfully used in graduate seminar = 
to give a single conceptual expression to these phenomena. The word is HUREL- 
ONES. It has three syllables, Hu-rel-ures, and should be pronounced, “‘Hu”’ as in 
_ “human,”’ “rel’’ as in “‘relative,” and “ures” as in ‘ “structures, ” thus having the 
: __ emphasis on the second syllable, Hu- rel- ures.! Sociology then is the science that 
describes the forms and functions of the Hurelures. 
_ The originators of terms like ‘ ‘forms of human association,” * “human relationship _ 
— structures,” ‘ ‘plurality patterns” indicate that they include in the terms all of the 
Ss that result from interhuman relationships and say that they are the phe 
a - nomena of the science. With this the writer has stated his agreement. However, all i 
oft these are phrases and are somewhat cumbersome. No one of them has ¢ come into — 
general use, perhaps j just because they are not brief, simple, and a sin gle word. veg o ss 


The ‘Hurelures” a word created by the phrase, 


“inventor's mie Inventors should give attention to such matters as I’m sure Sumner did not oe 
when he invented ‘mores.”’ I find it almost impossible to make students say “mos” instead 


“moray.” of hy not “hu- -rel’tures” if you want the accent on the second syllable?—R. B. 


— 

— 

— 
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ze the units of which society is com 
describes w ss are discerned in society and, 

a h lasses of structur “H relures they may a 

Now, if one asks, what c ye included in the concept, 


: Consisting of any unit of two or more persons influencing each other on he 


1. The Pair; the Triad; Patterned; Non- Patterned; Prima 
major task yet to be in descri 
pee . Those units of human relationship ‘dian: contiguous spatial a areas acting 
as corporate entities: Neighborhood; Community; Region, etc. 
es, Those crystallized mechanisms which serve some social interests by con-— 
a serving the forms of interhuman behavior fixed in the mores and 
a ing them through definitely patterned interhuman structures. Se 
 b. Five > of the chief social institutions are: Family; Church; Government; In- 


c. Therg are many others, in addition, such as marriage, private property, 
and worship forms, art, ‘health, Science, social work, etc. 
a. Those interhuman behavior entities in which the relationships 
re individuals that compose them are difficult of perception, because they are 
rik not closely related to the corporeal and tangible (von Weise and Becker, = 
~ Among these are: Crowds; Classes; Nations; Political Parties; the State, i, 
_ Sociology, then, when defined as the science that describes the forms and fanction- 
; ing of the Hi relures, focuses upon these groups, the ecological entities, the institu- 4 


tions, and the collectivities found in society; it describes and measures the facts that 
re related ta shee forms and functions and so ae leads to the discovery of the 


unders 

to libr: 


Council on Education, 744 ‘Place, Washington, D. 
Tsolation Reconsidered (208 pages, 50 traces the of American = Int 
from 1793 to 1941, with especial emphasis on the period 1914-1941. It contains more than 60 be had 
pages of original documents related ¢ to these issues. Good bibliographies are appended to both _ promot 
American Friends of Polish Democracy, 55 WwW est 42nd New ork, has 


i on a “Manifesto to the Peoples of the World.” It is a most eloquent illustration of what the 
= Institute for Propaganda Analysis, I am sure, would call “Good” propaganda. The above 


organization also publishes a Press Bulletin called Poland Fights. Robert M. Maclver is Chair- . l 


x man, and the list of first sponsors contains such names as Morris R. Cohen, Harry Gideonse, — 


Counts, David Paul are on the Executive Committee 


topic, 
_ American Sociological Society hee added Leroy E. Bowman, 112 E. roth Street, 


F, LaGuardia, Walter Willcox, Ernest Nagel, Robert M. Lovett, and Gunnar Myrdal. = 


| 
Sym 
 Comn 
— 


on Dee. 29, at 8: 100, Ohio V Southern, and Eastern 


ably). University of Chicago willalsohaveabreakfast. 
ae Society will meet in the Roosevelt Hotel, New York City, Dec. 27-29, 1941. V4 ae 
{merican Statistical Association. Frederick F. Stephan, of Cornell University, has. os 
been appointed chairman of the new Committee ¢ on Sampling. William F. Ogburn, of the 
University of Chicago, has been appointed chairman of the Census Advisory Committee, to 
succeed the late Robert E. Chaddock. Other sociologists or sociologically minded men on this _ 
committee are Luther Gulick and Frederick F. Stephan. 
the fifteen articles in the of ‘the A. S. A. ‘think at least 
eleven should be read by sociologists, especially if they are aes in population and other | 
Census material. One of the most interesting ones is by F. E. Croxton, ““Toward Standardized 
i _ Symbols for Basic Statistical Concepts,” pages 426-28. Ora 27 concepts used in five texts, only Bey. ; 
two, and were uniform, though occurred i in four—but one text used abbrevi ations 
for mode and median were sufficiently uniform so that no confusion could. arise; o occurred in 
all, but s and os were also used. There is no (or little) confusion about the meaning of the 
concepts but lack of standardized notation makes the going difficult for the mathematically — 


_ Alpha Kappa Delta will hold its annual business meeting | in the Roosevelt Hot 
Census of Research, August 1941 issue the Review, page $57,item 2 should 
_ read “A study of language as social environment rather than as meaning.” 


relative to the standards and actual conditions with reference to and pla 


grounds in It contains and valuable information. 


- Committee on Conceptual Integration will hold two ee in in the Roosevelt Hotel: 


m 4 
27 at 10:00 a.M., and Dec. 28 at 4:00 P.M. ng 


Consumers | Union Of the United States, Inc., Union “New York, i is preparing 


social studies in high ‘schools and ‘might ev even used i in some e college classes. copies 


Dictionary of American Scholars, S Science Pa., makes a pre- -publica- 


a tion offer of $6.00 and $7.00 to those whose biographies are included; $9.00 to libraries. It is = 
aa understood that individuals who take advantage of this naling: will | not turn over | their — 7 & 


is nter- American Cultural Ss. of State. A may 

’ a be had for five cents which sets forth in some detail the program of the State Department for 
pe promoting American solidarity. It discusses travel grants and reviews what thus far has been 

done, gives the of the advisory committees, and describes the 


i Dictionary of Secieieas. The Philosophical Library is planning the publication of a 
, i series of scholarly dictionaries. The one on sociology will be edited by H. P. Fairchild of — 


ational Recreation Association its twenty-sixth annual at 
Q Baltimore, Maryland, Sept. 29 to Oct. 3, 1941, in the Lord Baltimore Hotel, : on the generz 
topic, “The America We Defend.” In connection with the program, a pamphlet of questi 1 
_ was prepared which covers the discussion in the 42 sections—something over 450 questions, — 
_ They may be obtained from the N. R. A., 315 Fourth Avenue, New York, at 75 cents for 10, _ 
$1.50 for 25, and $5. 00 for 100. One cond be had for a I The would be useful 
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Ohio Department of Public Welfare publishes the Quarterly Bulletin of the Managing = 
i a Officers A Association. The June, 1941, issue contains a study by C. H. Growdon, “‘Some Observa- a 
tions on Juvenile Homicide,” “The Community Adjustment of Sex-Delinquent Boys,” 
; Ralph M. Stogdill and Charles A. Derthick, and ‘ —_— Court Reporting i in Ohio and Its 
Wider Relationships” by A. R. Schwartz, 


of - meeting in the October, 1941, Ohio Valley Sociologist. These are “Sociology of Music,” by — 
7 Paul Honigsheim, Michigan State College, | and “Field Trips for Sociology Students,’ ’ by 
Harold E. Adams, Western Reserve. There is also a report of the Conference on Graduate i 


for Teachers i in the Social Studies will be of interest ‘to all teachers of sociology, 


Welfare Conference held i its Fifty-t first ‘Annual 

Hotel, Akron, Ohio, October 7—10, 1941. The Governor’s Committee on Follow- -up in Ohio 7 

of the White House Conference on Children in a Democracy met at the same time. The pro- 

gram was organized under eight main divisions, programs of the thirty associated agencies, 
7 eleven conference study courses (held on Oct. 6-7); and eleven main addresses in open sessions. — 


To the general divisions and agency meetings, over one hundred addresses, papers, and | 
‘ discussions wer presented. President C. C. Stillman spoke on “A Philosophy for the — 


Pan American : Council of Chicago, 84 E. ‘Randolph St., issues a Bulletin . which con- tf 
‘tains a great deal of valuable information for those interested in the general field of inter-_ ’ 
- American relations. It may be had for ten cents a copy or a dollar a year to nonmembers, or oe 
associate ($2.50), regular membership ($5. 00), and on ‘up to the 


who | are interested in Spanish and Ibero-American problems will find the 


free with an 


iA 


a Propaganda Analysis, I Institute | for, 211 Fourth Avenue, New York, has issued its fd 
seventh packet of “Decide for Yourself.” It deals with the Negro: question especially as related 
to defense. There are over twenty items of propaganda, all pro-Negro except one—the front — 
page of Talmadge’s newspaper, The Statesman, July 22, 1941. The explanation offered for this 
one-sided presentation of propaganda i is that “America has established a pattern of thinking 
about Negroes which is either accepted or uncritically followed by much of the White popula- — 
tion... hence any groups interested in using the situation need not conduct an active propa- 
guudas they need only to continue to maintain the custom.” 
be My i impression of these “Decide for Yourself” packets is that they are all “loaded” either 
by accident (unconsciously) or design. A reader will either be stronger in his support or opposi- _ 
tion after having read the packet. If he is neutral to begin with, and is influenced at all, it in 
aa will be in ‘the Givection «A the Institute's s ideology. There is little analysis of propaganda in : 


more than a | purveys or of pe ome and loaded propaganda, i it must present an n equal amount of | 
— the strongest arguments for both sides. A good way to do this would be to ask the strongest 
proponents of both sides to do the selecting. Then the Institute could point out,the 
used by both sides, the over- and understatements, the fractional truths, and outright i 
; The only kind of propaganda i in which the Institute can engage, if it is to be different from any 
other pressure group, is propaganda for an objective, impartial, scientific analysis of propa- 7 
o_o * At present, especially in the “Decide for Yourself” collections, the Institute us uses 
9 Card-stacking, Name-Calling, Transfer, and the other mechanisms it has defined. a 


$5 The Institute admits its bias “in favor of the democratic freedoms and responsibilities a 

set forth in the Constitution of the United States.” This adds up to nonsense, since most of ey 

_the bitterest proponents of the most controversial i issues can (and do) say the same thing with a 

equal fervor. To measure the ‘ ‘goodness” and “badness” of propaganda i in terms of demo- 

cratic values is equally unsatisfactory since “democratic values” is merely an emotionally — 

charged -begging calling p par excellence to accuse your opponent 
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T he fallacy that ies the whole conception of the Institute’s program, asThave 
pointed out before, is its inadequate conception of propagands—its assumption that propa- 
ih % ganda may be “good” and “bad” in the normative sense, whereas it can be “good” and | 
ic “bad” only in the operative sense, i.e., how effective it is in accomplishing its purpose. To 
call any and all attempts to change other people's s acting or or thinking “propaganda” is norma- 
tive nonsense: it leads to the conclusion that my views are e education, true religion, legitimate 
- publicity, sound science, and decent and proper expressions of opinion and policy, | while 
” In other words, the Institute accepts the epithetic connotation 
a propaganda and then tries to deal with it objectively—which is impossible. Two people _ 
_ with opposing views cannot agree as to what is propaganda unless they accept the views of | 
; Goebbels and the Catholic Church that a// propagated ideas are propaganda. Even limiting — 
_ jt to controversial issues does not help, because there are differences of opinion about every thing. 
any third graders don’t want to id mubipcation, | so the teacher who tries to “change 
multiplication third graders. sll 
This difficulty c can be by defining operationally rather than 
jena Propaganda is the procedures used by individuals or groups to influence the A 
public favorably toward the values of said individuals or groups without the public knowing _ 
the source of such influence. This immediately separates propaganda from publicity, news, — 
education, religious teaching, political behavior, advertising, and so on, although propaganda ~ 
; may be (and is) used in all these fields. Propaganda is thus not defined by truth or falsity, — . 
“goodness” or “badness,” nature of the appeals, objectives sought, etc., but solely by whether — 
or not the identity and purposes of those trying to influence the public are known. This is the * 
only definition I have heard which will enable two bitter opponents to agree upon whether or 
3 not a certain type of communication is propaganda. I submit it to the Institute to help it a 
escape from the charge of being “merely another propaganda agency. 
_ Peter H. Odegard, of Amherst, and Maurice R. Davie, of Yale, have been added to the 
Board of Directors, Moore, formerly of Dartmouth, and Eleanor ‘Flexner, 


Public Affairs 30 59, 
— Guns, Planes, and Your Pocketbook, by Rolf Nugent of the Russell Sage Foundation. He esti- 
mates that the total defense bill as of the summer of 1941 will be about 45 billions, which is 
- more than all the building in the U. S. since 1920, nearly twice the total railway investment, 
and more than twice the original value of all the automobiles now in use. In short, since we — 
_ must have more guns, we must also have less “‘butter.”” This will mean severe taxation and cut- 
_ ting down consumer credit (which probably amounted to 10 billions in 1941, , half of which Ps 


_ was instalment buying). He also suggests that post-defense readjustment will be easier if 
industries have a backlog of unsatisfied consumer wants and needs, if a public works program 
_ is ready to start, if obsolescent plants are taken out of production, and if the Policy of govern- 
ment spending is continued while the new order is being achieved. SS fp ch 
Pamphlet 61, Instalment Selling—Pros and Cons, by William Trufant be 
= in connection with the above. One of the ways to build the consumption backlog i is to 
restrict instalment buying—but there are two—or several—sides to this. Mr. Foster gives a 


clear statement of the pros and cons and suggests ways of increasing the former and minimizing “i Bt 
the latter. You can get them in quantity for less than 10 cents each.—R.E a lay f 
_ Rural Sociology has transferred its editorial office from Louisiana State University : 
-. the North Carolina State College at ‘Raleigh. ‘C. Horace Hamilton of N. C. State College — ne 
i 


4 
aging editor and all communications, including should go to 


Social Science Research Council announces its Post- Research Training 


Fellowships, Pre-Doctoral Fellowships, and Grants-i in- Aid of Research for 1942-1943. The _ 
rapes date for applications for the first two is Feb. 1942, a and Jan. 15, 1942, for the cen 
‘nue, New Y. ork, well before these dates and applicants should be careful to state age, aca- 

_ demic qualifications, and tentative plans for study or research at the time application blanks 

are requested, 1s Important. The Pre-Doctoral stipend is $1800; Post. $1800 
(single), $2500 1); Grants-in-Aid, not to exceed, 


a 
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= statisticians at least of the who specific and 
__ Fecommendations. This conference was held under the auspices of the Social Science Research _ 
Council, Pacific Coast Regional Committee, Subcommittee on Social Statistics, 
_ The Conference concluded that a committee on social statistics is needed in the Pacific 
; _ Coast Area and that its functions should be (1) to serve as a clearing house, (2) to hold con- 
- ferences from time to time, (3) to pass on suggestions to appropriate agencies, and (4) to oat 
advice when requested to individuals and agencies working in this field. 
~All sociologists would profit from reading this report. 
‘The ay Social Research held its twentieth annual institute at the University 


in various fields, 


Nashville, Tenn., on Oct. 30-Nov. 1, 1941. Eleven papers and pr teense were given and a. 
cussed. Two sociologists were on the program: P. K. Whelpton, of Miami University (Scripps 
Foundation), who spoke on “Fertility Trends,” and William E. Cole, University of Tennessee, 
we presided’ at one session. Mr. Cole is Executive Chairman of the Conference. 
“ai Women’s Bureau, U. S. D. L., is issuing a series on the labor laws, both federal and 


: _ that apply to women in the various states. So far, these pamphlets are available for Ili. 
‘ois, Kentucky, Michigan, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, 


wae = directions as to which state and federal agency will furnish information on all of . 
discussed, including the workers’ right toorganize,. 
ay __ The Federal Public Contracts ($10,000 and over) and Fair | Labor Standards | fr eas 

: Be are given for all covered occupations and also the state minimum wages for states 
ane having such a law. This series meets a need long felt by all who have worked in fields where — 

such information is pertinent. It is to that a summary and and 


will be issued. data a are alli 


4 ‘the present session to engage ir in ny in W ranges, D. C., in connection with the surv sal 
of community facilities made necessary by the migration of workers to defense centers. — 
Robert H. Talbert, who for the past two years has been teaching at Hollins College in 
Vi irginia, has been appointed an instructor in sociology. 
_ Howard H. Harlan, who was on leave last year for graduate etody at at ‘the University of 
_ Beloit College. Lloyd V. Ballard has been ey a year’s leave of absence to serve 
Ee as the Assistant Director of the Division of Child Welfare, Wisconsin 1 State Department of 
Public Welfare. He will develop community organization and planning for the prevention of Pe 
juvenile delinquency throughout the state. 
a Beloit College has called Herbert A. Miller to teach in 1 place . of Donald W ebster, whois | 
on leave in Washington as part of Donovan’s Brain Trust which is planning for world organi-— 
zation after the peace. Webster will serve as specialist in Turkish affairs, 
the ‘summer, Mr. Miller directed the American ‘Seminar for Refugee Scholars and 


University. Richard ] Dewey, who i is his doctorate at the 
oof Wisconsin, and Gerard De Gré, who has co at 

Cobumbin have been added to the staff. 
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rises of Our 
7 | Age by Pitirim A. Serekin. “This i is the revision of the Lowell Lectures on The Twilight of 
Sensate Culture (1941) and contains material from several recent addresses. 
ae C. C. Zimmerman i is on leave to serve as a t captain in ‘the > army. Hei is stationed at Fort 


"University of California at le Anodes. The new of ond 
- sociology i is staffed by Ralph Beals (U. of C. at Berkeley) and Harry Hoyjer (Univ. of Chicago) _ 
for anthropology and Constantine Panunzio (Brookings Institute) and Leonard Bloom (Duke © 
‘Univ., acta ieanetionte from Kent State Univ.) for sociology. Work will be given at the gradu- 


Mr. Panunzio taught at Harvard during the summer session of 1941. 


Hobart College, Geneva, New York. James Mickel Williams retired last y year to 
become professor emeritus of sociology. The new department of economics and sociology is __ 
_ under the acting chairmanship of Leo Srole, assistant professor of sociology and anthropology, a 
# x and at present includes Carl Beck Taylor as instructor in sociology, Brooks Otis as lecturer 
in sociology, and Stewart M. Jamieson as assistant professor of economics. It is planned ulti- 
mately to unite the departments of economics, sociology, and political science into one unified — 
— Srole (Ph.D. , Chicago, 1939, former research associate at Harvard and Chicago, and 
eS lecturer at New York University | and Brooklyn. College) + was connected with the 
4 


survey of Newbury port conducted by Lloyd Warner. 
re The department is planning a research program, the detaile of which will be reported later. a ‘ 
The work of the department is closely integrated with the general social science program of te 


college which has been usually called the Citizenship Program. 

Indiana State Teachers’ College, Terre Haute, Wilbur Brookover’ 


formerly of Butler University, to head up the work in sociology. an eee! 


State University. During the summer, John field work 
~ educational sociology at the Univ jersity of Michigan i in the Kellogg ee Educational — 
James T. Laing and John F. Cuber will be co-authors in a forthcoming Secielegical ‘s 


Aspects of Education, edited by Joseph Roucek (Crowell), 
‘2 a John F. Cuber will contribute chapters on “Institutional Disorganization and Social Con 
trol” and “The Family as an Sgeacy of Social Control,’ yin a symposium ¢ on Social Control 
: R. Drexel MacTavish, of Ohio University, and Harley Preston, of Indiana Ccoatien, 
James T. Laing was chairman of the Social sae Section at the sp spring meeting of ~ a 


is Knox College, Galesburg, IIl. The American Council on Education in May, 1941, 4 
- published Thus Be Their Destiny, a study of personality development of Negro youth 1 in 
three communities. One of these cummunities is Galesburg, IIl., an important “underground 
& ~ railroad” center in ante bellum days. J. Howell Atwood, professor of sociology, is responsible — 
of Miami, Mt ] as Metour from Butler 
versity, Indianapolis, where he was assistant professor, 


a University of Michigan. William Fuson (Ph. D., Wisconsin, 1941) has been appointed i 


instructor. He will have charge of discussion sections ‘of the introductory course and» will vill give sy 


Chit 
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cated in other schools. Landecker is instructor in the University of Indiana; Sanford, 
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Cum Harvey J. Locke, of Indiana Silesia gave courses in the 1941 summer session in social — : 


- Hans Speier, of the New School for Social Research, taught in the summer school. He gave 
a course in social classes and one for graduates entitled “Public Policy in a World at War 


_ University of Mississippi. Paul B. Foreman, head of the department of sociology 
attended the Population Research Institute directed by Warren S. Thompson and T. Lynn x 
- Smith at Louisiana State University during the spring of 1941 and taught both terms of the _ 
summer session at the University of Florida, 
_ S. Earl Grigsby, of Cornell, and Gilbert Avery Sanford, of Michigan, have been appointed 
- department of sociology has received a grant-in-aid for the current year from the — 
. General Education Board. This has made it possible to redistribute the teaching loads and to ; 
project certain studies in population and rural sociology. The staff of the department is co- 
_ Operating with R. N. Whitfield, of the Bureau of Vital Statistics of the State Board of Health, a 
in preparing a decennial audit of Mississippi Vital Statistics; a 
Morton B. King, Jr., who became head of the sociology department at Mississippi State _ 
Callens last February, has completed his field work on a study of local community and neigh- ro 
- borhood structure in L afayette County. This study was carried forward with ‘the assistance a 
Wm. M. Fuson has gone to the University of Michigan to ‘teach social statistics. 
A. B. Briggs has been appointed head of the of sociology at Birmingham. 


University 0 of North Carolina. ‘President appointed Kathryn Jocher chair- 
= of the Committee on Resolutions. Those gt have preconvention ideas of what a 


should write to her at Chapel Hill, N.C.—R.B. 


-_ Ohio State University. L. A. Cook spent the summer teaching at the University a 
and participating in some workshops on the relations of school and community. 
ose _ F. E. Lumley and Ina Telberg were in residence during the summer quarter. i aie 
= J. G. Franz was in Chicago part of the time assisting E. W. Burgess with his =" on a 
cs Carl Nissen is on leave for the ec coming year at Denison University where he will eabtiate : “af 


for F. G. Detweiler who is on leave from Denison for the first semester. 
University of Pennsylvania. James H. S. Bossard been elected 
Social Science Division in the Graduate 
Randolph- Macon Woman’s College. J. Theodore has been 


Reed College, Portland, Oregon, has appointed Louis Gay Balsam a as professor essor of 
Sweet Briar College, Virginia, has called Collerrohe to teach 


during the academic year 1941-42. During the summer (1941); Mr. Krassovsky taught at the 


= 


We stern Michigan ‘Edwin Le Lemert, formerly at Kent State University, has 
Paul Meadows, who has the staff of in th University. 


Administration, has recently member of the State Planning 


— T.L. Harris, as head of the department, is — for the administration of the pre- 


spect 
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“published in May, 1941, Dy the University OF Minnesota 


i incre of heart at his summer 


1923. “At the time of his death, he was chairman of the Student Affaire Committee 

a f Washington Square College, chairman of the administrative committee of the 

7 department of sociology and anthropology, director of the Bureau of Community 

in and Research, and director of the White Fund Camp m maintained by the 

oe University at Bear Mountain Park for underprivileged children of the West Side. 

; He was also chairman of the National Youth Administration Work ‘Council of New 
z Y ork ‘City ar and member of the Regional Committee of the N.Y. AL 

Axworthy was born in West Orange on December 21, i892. He attended 

— ~ public schools of Montclair and New Y ork University where he received 7 

cu B.A., M.A., and Ph.D. | degrees. He was appointed to the sociology faculty in 1923, _ 


his “specialty being community service and social legislation, _ in which fields he 
became an authority and rendered long and valuable service both as eel 


as practical advisor and administrator for numerous social agencies. a 

— itw yas largely through | his influence and leadership that the undergraduates of Wash- ae 
_ ington Square College were given almost complete responsibility for student ¢ govern- > 
ment. As a result of his in student the seniors of Square 


+ the individual 


in our clase = understands young and is respected by 


director of the. s Bureau of Community Service and Research, Dr. 
_ Axworthy in July, 1933, was responsible, with Mrs. Ida Cash, Brooklyn probation — 
officer, for the establishment of the Toyery, a free lending library of constructive 
= playthings for underprivileged children at 244 Spring Street. The Toyery idea ae 
enthusiastically received and since 1933 many similar toy libraries have been 
created in New York City and throughout the country. ‘At the opening of the first — S 
Toy ery, Dr. Axworthy stated that “boys’ and girls’ everyday needs for constructive 
play things are as essential to their normal development as bread and butter. Con- 
structive play, such as the Toyeries will foster, not only develops character and 
ability, but is also an effective influence against criminal influence.” a 
ca: Dr. Axworthy is survived by his wife, the former Alice Keary of West Orange, — 

7 whom he married in 1920, and three daughters, Jane, Sue, and Carole, aged ‘17,15, 
and 12, respectively. All are students i in the — of Montclair, which long _ = 

for the Study of Negro Life ont Negro History week will be cele. 
brated Feb. 8-15, 1942. Posters and other literature may be obtained free of charge nl 

| G. Woodson, 1538 Ninth Street N.W., W ashington, D. C. The Negro History Bulletin — 

Z (monthly) may be had for one dollar a year. It is intended to popularize the study of Negro | 

problems. The Fournal of Negro History (quarterly) is a scholarly journal inion to all 
aspects of Negro culture. It is $4.00 a year. ey 
et 


_ _ Twentieth Century Fund is presenting a aides ita six broadcasts on the NBC Red N 

work Saturday afternoons, 3:00-3:15 E.S.T. on “Defense and Your Dollar.” The first one, 
: : Dec. 6, dealt with “Defense and Your Market Basket” by Stuart Chase. Subsequent programs | “ae 
will deal with housing, debts, taxes, and jobs. Copies of the will be 
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to of of Art. By Te OMARS. 1940. 

‘ Privately printed, also available a as Columbia University thesis. Pp. 420. 


This reviewer is almost as afraid t to put ut down his comments on this book q 
as he was to read it in the first place. For he does not feel at home in sociol- 
ogy and, if possible, even less sO in what used to be called esthetics s. He i is a 

"mere ¢ art | historian, which seems to entitle him to writing a review w of the ¥ 
: peers book j just as ‘much asa = seems entitled to review a book 


not try” to learn something about the sociology of art but also. 
to voice their opinions about i 1t important attempts in that field. This is not a ee 
ae tendency among art historians—for which they are duly taken 
to task byt the author. This book ‘should indeed be read by as many art 


a even if the attitude should remain, or even eee one id rejection. 


historians as sociologists, and they should t try to clarify their attitudes in its a x 


fields of human esoteric thou these may seem 


> 

lines of the system of sociology introduced by his “ teacher and aie? 

Robert: Maclver. Consequently, the main parts of the book deal 

communal art, class art, and associational art, the first 


“chapters on 1 preliminary and and followed by 


third into influences of and state upon art. are preceded 


A methodological question arises Was it wise to make an attempt 


‘owards such complete covering of what is conceded to be a virgin field of 


research (p. 16)? Would it not have been preferable instead to investigate _ 
one specific | area of art or art history and to throw much needed light on 


wes 


7 that area from as many ‘specific points of view as possible? (One — 


Be attempt was made in a book which has escaped the author’s attention: a 


Martin Wackernagel, Der Lebensraum des” Kinstlers in der 


Renaissance: Aufgaben und Auftraggeber, Werkstatt und Kunstmarkt, Leip-— 


ig, be be so. Yet, ‘such z as it is, the attempt was m made—an_ intelli 


seems to have a good many important even if sot if some of of ‘them 


_It appears that the supreme justification of this attempt was put forward — 
byt the. author i in his introductory a and concluding chapters. This justification on 


2 
4 


i 


— 
| Bx: 
scope of Tomars’ 
consist of nothing less than a complete survey of art inits relationship to 
every major sociological aspect. In order to be able to cover this immense >) 
4) 
M 
— 
| — 


a position regarding the phenomena of beauty. “All acienti ific i investigation c ) 


= 


human institutions implies the relativistic position... The abandonment 
of absolutism in morality, ethics, and government has delivered these 
“¢ spheres o of study from the sterile discussion of the concepts, the good, right- _ 

eousness, sovereignty, etc., » and has led to fruitful political 


< ~ of art remains a haven for 5 discussion of absolutes by esthetic phi- 
losophers and critics of cart. The present investigation may then be con-— 
sidered as an attack on the last great stronghold of the absolute” ” (p. Tt). 
"a The distinction between the absolutist and relativis 
ition 
4 _ taken up again at the end of the book (pp. 395 ff.) where it is petueideeed s as 
— alegal dilemma (as. contrasted with the hopeless i impasse of the objectivist- 
- subjectivist antithesis i in esthetics), | but at the same time considered solved — 


by the introduction of the “ concept of social relativism which i is page 


makes an extensive quotation (over eight pages of his book) from the 
 Anaigmy y of Criticism by H. Hazlitt who had d previously expressed this | 
The au author contends that this viewpoint is the only correct one, and it is _ 
on account of this sharply formulated claim that this reviewer pays his 
_ main attention to it without implying | in the least that the bulk of the book 7 
ka is of little interest. If the author is right, the esthetician is out for good, the 
_ art critic is nothing but a | mouthpiece for the artistic group standards ofhis 
place an and time, and the art historian essentially a person who correlates the _ 
_ group standards which previous times and cultural realms developed | with © he 
_ the sociological - conditions under w hich they were made, placing the 
4 emphasis v upon such works of the past as may, by virtue of similar condi- 
- tions in his own time, be revalued again. Seen from this point of view, the - 
“4 pattern ‘n which the author displays in his main chapters—a historical pattern | - 
for the most part—is complete: an essentially “evel” art history sub specie 
societatis. “The relevant question for criticiam is then not... to ask... 
q ‘what is eae art’? Itis rather to admit that good art exists, but toremember 
pe ask ‘ “good a art for whom, within: what area of so of social consensus (sic!) and 
_ Now, in spite of a great number of excellent analyses with which the | 
_ author backs up his approach, this reviewer is not ready to accept its _ 
exclusive truth. It is interesting to observe that the author—whose musical _ 
_ judgmen ts seem to be | far more independent t than the ones which he Passes — 
on the fine arts! —significantly omits s_ speaking about one thing that: 
‘more than anything else, makes art what it is, namely form. One c char- 


ater example: In order to refute “the absolutist conception of art as” 


1 Tt seems inopportune to apply tc to the “narrower category ory of major yr art” (as distinguished 
the minor or “impure” arts) the term “fine art’ ‘—which means something quite 


ards] exist as realities for group.” is here that the | 
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g 
« experin 
But the fact that many been at one time, 
“a Za disagreeable at another, or that the emotional qualities of the oo 
- _ have been judged quite differently at different times, cannot minimize So 
_ more essential fact that there is a “‘super-sociological” relationship betweer 
that material of music (for this it is) and the form (structure) for \ which that 
material. has been utilized to produce greater c or lesser perfec 
the author, quoting J. Muller and ‘Vaughan | Ww illiams, insists chat a 
facts of history amply belie the notion that great art is eternal” and that 


“it is an historical commonplace that works of art, 


that the art which is revivified is, in no sense but the  Sheerly physical, the | 
same art, nor is it again admired for the same reasons. As each age prone 
history, so the social mind revalues the past esthetically” (p. 409). Undoubt- Ln 
edly, the latter is | true, but it applies mainly to “average” art. W 
subject m matter is indeed fully transformed i into “content” through form, or 
where tonal relations are fully transformed into “music” through form, aA 
where this transformation i is to have attained sublime 
and Mozart were neglected during certain shorter periods, and they do not cS 
‘mean anything to the Chinese. But it is—at least potentially—different 
with. exactly the same audience and public which is able to follow and under 
stand the author’s statements. This audience and public is potentially able, — 
that i is, it can be taught by those in the know, to select from the history of rs 
art the great masters, that is, those masters whose works are characterized _ 
by the perfect (complete) transmutation of any subject 
ye of its sociological appeal— into imperishable content through form—the « one 
) form able to achieve this perfection at that time, yet rising above that time 
just by being the one perfect embodiment of that subject matter. Bee AST 
On this level, art does transcend, and alway s will transcend, group 
values. The author’ S$ sarcastic remark > om with © 1 the absolutists “vox: 
—_populi becomes vo: vox dei by passage c of time,’ ’ contains only half of the truth. 2 
if art education, and the teaching of the history of art, mean anything i 


A than mere listening or submitting to, or simply stating, vox populi, it has 
the task of vox popult, not into vox dei, but into vox humana. 


va 
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_ trust, Giotto and Rembrandt, Bach and Mozart, will not coe ei again. 


Oberlin College 


"interpretation similar to that produced by neglect of subject matter Foveremphasis 
in the books of certain other authors, 


— 
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[True], “it is precisely [such] recrudescence of discarded art that gives — 
credence to the belief in the eternali f < 
| ernality of a t what is lost sight of is 
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“AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
Folk Culture of Yucatan. By Rosert Repriewp. Chicago: Universit 


ty 
oof Chicago F Press 1941. Pp. xxiii +416. $3. 


eap-frog i is the metaphor Ly has used to o describe the dynamic inter. 

: active relationship between 1 fact and theory, , and leap-frog. is indeed the 7 
us between the 

data from Yucatan (with incidental, but crucial supplements from the 

Guatamala highlands), and the conceptual generalizations of social theorists 
such as Maine, Tonnies, and Durkheim. Redfield has intricately interwoven 
he calls a‘ “report” and a “book”; an accounting of specific facts a about 

particular people, ata given time, jinterplays with general observations 
Folk} Culture is in many ‘0 volume. That 
ethnographic field workers are incapable of conceptual organization « 4 
their materials, that the logic of experiment has no place i in social science, _ 
that the comparative approach has outlived its usefulness, that students of 
primitive cultures can learn nothing from “armchair’ sociological 
a especially pineteenth-century ones, are but a few of the widespread stereo- 
«ty pes | Redfield gently but t firmly undermines. 
On the | urely ethnographic side, the volume may be viewed as as the © 
ary presentation of the essential cultural and social facts about _ cg 
~ Yucatan communities. Merida, “the one real city of Yucatan,” Dzitas, a 
railroad junction town, Chan Kon, a village of 250 inhabitants and a day’s 
ee walk from the railroad, and Tusik, a a Maya village 1 in the densely forested — 4 
"area of central ‘Quintana Roo (three days’ journey by horse from Chan 
4 - Kom) furnish the basic facts comprising Redfield’s report. An excellent ; 
- over-all view of the geography and agricultural life of the Yucatan — 
provides the necessary background. Although the materials are not organ- 
ized in the traditional ethnographic manner, the interested student of 
culture will have no difficulty in singling ov out the relevant facts cociing 
family : structure, religious beliefs, magical practices, festivities, life-view, | "| 
“economic organization, class differentiation, racial background and cul 
> > 


tural diffusion in each of the four communities. 
_ But the four areas investigated « constitute a series. They represent, nt, in the 
order presented above, descending degrees of size, mobility, heterogeneity, 


modernity, and exposure to Western urban influences. This fact makes ‘ 


possible two kinds of i investigation. First, we may undertake a rough type 


a _ of correlational analysis by selecting some feature of these communities as 7 a ized 
ok independent variable and determining what varies concomitantly with — 
it. (Incidentally, Redfield’ s phrase ' “what goes with what” is a misleading — 
definition of a correlation problem involving variables.) Secondly, on the 
not too unwarranted assumption that the communities represent four 
successive stages of an ongoing historical process, the simultaneous com-— 
= of contemporary societies can also be utilized for tentative and 
_ approximate e historical reconstruction. Redfield makes his data serve both © 
types of inquiry. Historians and students of acculturation ely wl 
useful suggestive combination of ethnological and 
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a on nature of society the correla social 

change. Assuming one-to-one correspondence between n isolation and 
_homogeneity—an assumption that in itself merits investigation—Redfield 
combines these two traits for his independent variable. His dependent 
variables are cultural organization, secularization, and individualization. 


His analysis of these concepts follows closely suggestions found 


__ writings of Professor Park who, curiously enough, is not mentioned in the 
volume except (if we read aright the initials R. E. P.) in the dedication. we 
Redfield’ s general conclusion is that the less isolated and more hetero- — 
geneous a society, the more will i it be characterized by cultural | disorganiza | 


neous 
tion, secularization, and individualization; or, r phrasing | the Proposition to 


_ disorganized, more secular, and more individualistic. This generalization — 
leads the author to the creation, for analy tical purposes, of polar social 
ty pes: folk society and urba . Redfield acknowledges his indebted- 
“ness here to the broad conceptions of Maine, Morgan, Durkheim, and 
Tonnies. ‘Thus far he i is simply” confirming a1 and reénforcing, ‘through the 
Yucatan evidence, propositions of long standing» in sociological theory. 
His original contribution lies more in the recognition of sub-types and 
‘compromise « or combination types which serve to correct some of the over- 
Statements and exaggerations inhering: in the traditional dichotomous 
schemes. Oddly enough, it is on the basis of Guatamalan rather than 
Yucatan materials that Redfield is able to posit the isolated, (iii roel i. 


munciation, and ‘streams of influence, it will become more culturally 


4 
- Sige _ The author is not interested merely i in 1 establishing correlations; he wishes | 


determine the natural bonds and interdependent ‘relationships among 


¢ 


the characteristics studied. It is at this point, however, that a fundamental 
weakness of the volume becomes evident: it is non-psychological. Redfield 
is careful to define and analyze his basic concepts. . Particularly significant 

is his breakdown of cultural disorganization i into “variants, “alternatives,” 

separates” and ‘ ‘incompatibles.’ "Ww hen r necessary, he goes beyond Yucatan 
— to Guatamala to reveal that money, trade, markets, and formal govern- 

" ment, may lead to secularization and individualization within « a well- — 

ized culture, although the Yucatan evidence points to an intimate bond | 
“as between disorganization of culture and secularization. But the whole 

discussion seems to miss fire. The analysis is much too abstract, too un 
psychological. The author fa fails to make established relationships 

B ‘meaningful i in terms of the concrete behavior of specific individuals under- 
going the process in question. We do not meet anyone in the throes of becom- 
g secularized or individualized. We get no insight into the c changing — 
mentality: of individuals. subjected to urbanizing influences. Our acquaint- 

ance is with cultural processes and d social 

Redfield, like the nineteenth-century t 
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possible to this general the discussion of 
ite ~ black magic. In presenting the Y ucatan data on witchcraft, which an 
empirical confirmation of Park’ ‘suggestion that urbanization and diabo- 
lism are interrelated, Redfield proposes freed the more frequent teference to 


of individual in the disorganized of the urban world. ‘But here, 
too, it is to the situation that we are introduced, not to insecure persons. — he 
Exemplary i is. Redfield’ s ‘spirit: of inquiry. -Judicious doubt and a healthy 
jough the author, Pw 
perplexed in the face of alternative explanations, ; is begging the reader for 
assistance. Partisans of particularistic causes will be keenly disappointed 
_ in Redfield’s failure to create mutually exclusive dichotomies where he can 7 
i perceive only complementary points of view. One illustration is his insist-_ 
= Un ersity at Chicago Press ‘is to be commended for an attractive 
+ sat book. It is| neatly printed, well indexed, and illustrated with remarkable 
os, camera —_— — in Chan Kom and Quintana Roo by Frances Rhoads 
“194 a Morley. Its 1 usefulness is enhanced by a glossary of Spanish and May = 
& E terms, a bibliography, and supplementary notes. . Welcome, too, is Red- 
— field’s return to the now almost obsolete practice of inserting chapter 
abstracts in the table of contents. We regret only the absence, in the volume, — _ 
a few ala Horrabin and some phonetic guides, perhaps, to 
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St. Louis: B. Herder ‘Book xii $66. $3. 50. 


his book is to presenting as it one of the digests : 
in English of the theories of Father Wilhelm Schmidt, hitherto valle a 


chiefly in German . Father Schmidt was ‘formerly the director of. 
Catholic mission ary academy in Moedling near ‘Vienna, and of the 


4 


tions by, ‘Schmidt, in ‘spite of ‘the fact that a member of 
influential Catholic order of the Jesuits was writing against him and that 
some Catholics and socialists called him a Marxist. Actually his | anthro- | 
; ie. pological system is in the tradition of Catholic anthropology as based ‘on. 
the offical philosophical system of the Church, Thomism, which represents ; 
at synthesis of Plato and Aristotle, later modernized by the Jesuits 


a he would enter the Catholic church were he able and willing to recognize in 
the only true c church. Moreover, since such Greek and 4 


of God to b be saved will saved, providing his way of life is 


ve,” 
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7 Thus the Thomist position is, as compared with its most important rivals, 
very optimistic and relativistic. It directly "encourages sympathy \ with and 
= =A investigation of foreign peoples and is, in that respect, the forerunner of the 7 
optimistic~ -evolutionistic anthropology of the eighteenth-century E inlighten- 
a ment, as ‘represented, for example, by Condorcet. The latter developed i ae 
the anthropological evolutionism predominant during. the 
> 


oms and. fituale of non- can justified and 


“century, according | to. which evolution was a process of parallel develop- 


ment, occurring more or less automatically and independently in each of — 
the different continents. Thus Divine intervention and human freedom of 7 
will were more or less completely eliminated. The anthropological work ‘ia 
undertaken by Catholic missionaries could not accept this position, and — 
consequently during the nineteenth century remained in self-contained — 
isolation from the main trend of anthropological thought. KS tet 
Direct Opposition to the doctrine of evolutionism came from the non- 
Catholic anthropologists, Ankermann and Graebner; they maintained that 
_ the appearance of similar and even identical phenomena i in separate | lo i 


tion of human beings and by diffusion of cultural goods. Father Schmide’s 3 
system brings together these two distinct anti-evolutionary trends one 
Catholic and one non-Catholic. Following | Graebner’s methods, 
Schmidt distinguishes nine so-called culture circles, or culture entities, 


_which cover all the essential types of human life, and which, he maintains, — 
for the most part date back to prehistoric times and originated in a partic- 

a ular part of the Asiatic continent and from there were diffused by migra- ‘o 

over whole world. These r nine culture circles may be defined 


The primitive circles of food (in ear 


of Father Schmidt classified somewhat differently): = = Lat 


The ‘exogamous- monogamous type; prelithic cultare— African and Asiatic 
‘used, spears clubs or shields absent. — 
2. The exogamous type with sex totems; early paleolithic blade culture—Southeastern — 
Australians, Tasmanians, Fuegians; partial absence of bow and arrow, partial presence 


af The exogamous type with equal rights for both sexes: Premousterian— Ainus, ancient zi 


. The three primary culture circles of food ‘producers— —later paleolithic (Father Schmidt con- 
_ sidered every one of these as evolved out of the corresponding primitive culture, but our 


4. The pastoral nomads; Predmostian—North- Paleo-Asiatic, Ural- Altaic, Indo. E ae 
_ Semitic and Hamitic groups; large herds, leadership of one man, capacity for ruling I - 
. The totemistic circle; late paleolithic | blade -culture—isolated ‘and remote 


British India, Africa, Australia, te! 


4 
— 
— ail 
— 
— 

— 
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The matrilinear Proto-Solutrean—Caribs, Arawacs, Pueblos, Navahos, ancient 
Mayas, earlier em female divinities, ancestor worship, secret male societies, the 


The three (every one a combination of two p 


indicated by the numbers i in brackets): 
Free matrlerchy 6); Azilian and late ite Campignian—Iroquois, some 

rn vidians and Melanesians; domesticated fowls and pigs, large pile dwellings. 4 a 
- Mother-right totemism (5, 6); high Solutrean—Peru, Egypt, India; origin of money. _ 


‘Free patriarchy (4, Capsian, ardenoisian—later Chinese and Assyrians; foundation 


ot Leaving to one dade the « question « of the correctness of the culture circle 
in i self, the Six criticisms have to be put 


minor spirits, the ‘ ‘supreme | being” of the has a wife, and many 
Australian. phenomena, interpreted here | as monotheistic, are. actually 
figures, alongside which divinities of inferior power 
ie Second, the Pygmies (1) do not form a unit, +, the members of which have the — 
_ same main cultural goods in common, for only African Pygmies have the | 
—* bow, initiation rites, and totemism. Third, the Pygmy | culture (1) is 
i) ‘not as old and as simple as supposed, for protolithic Py gymy skeletons are 
= ah _ . absent, and the bow of the Pygmies, while indeed very primitive, cannot be - 4 
i to be older than the clubs and spears of the Tasmanians and the — 
ae Australian boomerangs and throwing spears. Fourth, the Tasmanians and 
____ southeastern Australians on the one hand and Fuegians on the other differ 
om too widely to be ; grouped as a cultural unit (2). Fifth, the pastoral nomad 
eae ‘caleure circle ¢ did not originate in the F Pygmy culture circle, as Schmidt ; 
“namin since - the latter 1 is not as s old a as 7 supposes and has no point of 
y originated. Sixth, 
animal husbandry is is not an activity; Eduard Hahn has 
shown, i in spite of some exaggerated statements, that domestication of ani- : 
_ mals i is primary a 2 magico-religious act; Robert | Lowie has shown that the 


main, not 
governed by economic ‘factors; and the author of this review, , partly in | 
a criticism of Hahn and partly with reference to Graebner, has shown that 
while it is not true that every totemistic culture changes to animal hus-- 
bandry” (Northwestern America, Brazil near the Cordilleras, and 
tralia would refute such a hy pothesis), it is true that most animal husbandry 


cultures contain vestigial residues s of the totemistic culture out of which — 


— 


oe developed. On these grounds, even if the culture circle theory as a 
whole were true, the interrelations and line of development of the different = 
= cultural circles would have to be conceived ie fromthe way i in 
Be Father Schmidt | and our authors con conceive Ss : 


— 
— 
@ 
— 
— 
| 
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— 
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‘ 
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Tf, as our authors maintain, the crossing of mother-right (6) and to — 


cultures of the same ty pe (8) in various countries 
a other instances of similarity be explained in the same way, ‘ie., not = are 
_-. : to diffusion and migration but as due to the presence of the. same ¥ 
causal | factors ‘in each case? For example, the similarities of the Andes 

= civilizations on the one hand, and of the old Asiatic e empires on 1 theother, 
especially with reference to the domestication of animals (they are both 
classified by our authors as belonging to the so-called ‘ ‘free patriarchy” >: 
eal (9) the similarities between the cipher system of the Mayas and of the Old 
W orld, the similarities between the matrilinear horticultural societies of 
southwestern North America and of parts of Asia—all these < and 
many analogous phenomena cannot be explained as due to overland migra- 
‘tion, since there is no evidence for such. Nor does reference to the Poly- 
nesians, whose role is emphasized by Schmidt, explain these since the 
oa ‘migration of the P Polynesians | is relatively recent and d later than | the develop- : 


. = of the Maya and pre- Inca civilizations; in any case the Polynesians _ 


& 


continent show that between cultures” may 
be due to the presence | of similar causal factors, | one of which | may be the 


This criticism does r not, of course, exclude the sposeibility in cases 
: ae of human beings and diffusion of cultural goods, in Schmidt’s = 
_ sense of these terms. In fact, the following cultures seem to have: originated ; 
in Asia, where their formation is conditioned by the geographical factor, - 
have subsequently been diffused by migration: first, the paleo- 
" lithic blade culture (2) from central Eastern Asia to T asmania but not to_ 
Tierra. del Fuego; second, the totemistic culture (5) from Central Eastern 
Asia | to m ‘many countries including the Andes; ; third, the paleolithic fist- ax 
culture—not mentioned in this book, but well sisbareted by Menghin, 
another follower of Father ‘Schmidt—from middle southern Asia to south- 
eastern Australia and other places; fourth, the early -matrilinear horti- 
culture (6) migrated to many continents. But t these are al all; 
other phenomena explained in this book as the result of migration n must be aE ae 
explain 


ait the cases of similarities between America and the Old World which» were om 
ly 
The fact that this book is at once so enlightening and so prone to ex? 
ration and one-sidedness finds its s explanation in the factors intinencing 
the formation of Schmidt’s system, as outlined at the beginning of this — 
review. method developed by Ankermann and Graebner, r, useful and 
waa as a heuristic principle, became in Schmidt’s hands a law of | 
ontological character; the ‘ ‘culture circles,” terms not without value - 
designations for constellations of traits, became ¢ entities in the metaphys vical 
were evaluated the Pygmy culture) in terms of a 


rns on the re: results "special investigations made by 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


Catholic missionaries, Ww 


"offered t to Schmidt ewe his the occasion of his sixtieth 


_ and in the chief work of his follower Menghin. While this book carries on 


the valuable work of Kroeber, Linton, and Lowie, in counteracting | 


i older one-sided pure « evolutionism, it is nevertheless vitiated by this danger- 


Catholic Social Wisi Scuwen, Translated by Bar- 


book i is of interest to mice at reasons. In the 


first place, , it provides a very clear exposition of the main elements of | Ae 
Catholic social teachings, as t they have been | developed from the 1e writings ¢ of 
earliest church fathers up through the « -encyclicals. of Leo XIII a nd 
Pe XI. Chief attention is given to the doctrines regarding the family, ie an 
- State, nat ral law, and the doctrine of the relation of the individual to. 7 
society. These are not offered as sociological theories. Schwer is entirely =: 
explicit about the non-s scientific premises upon which they are built. The 
a student of the : sociology. of religion will find this aspect of the book exceed- | 
_ useful, not as a source of sociological concepts, but as a guide to the hate 
understanding of Catholic social theory, an consistent body of 
ria doctrine which Schwer discusses from the historical or developmental point - 


~enbody the of research.’ This attempt is made 
es s by the concept of relative. ‘natural law which holds that “.. . the activity 
of the divine ¢ Creator does not deal regularly, immediately, or constantly he 
with the created world. The e organization of the world has been left to 
| qecondary causes. Thus social life is a world of natural forces, laws, fae | | 
_ forms i in which social philosophy as well as sociology | can move » freely” 


(p. 67). It is by means of this that 


tions are necessary in terms the ends in view. When 


| the ‘ ‘relative natural law.”  Catholicien | refuses to ‘quarrel with any move- 
ment on any grounds | other than fi first premises: and then first premises are 
t to be beyond and above science and human ‘never making 


d the solu- 


 themsel've scholastic or at least 
— ichigan State College 
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— of the 
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‘ 


his philosophical thinking cannot pass. He must accept certain final truths — 
as already decided” (p. 66)- The “Christian scientist” is similarly bound, 
~ cannot * ‘move freely”; and, in addition, his « attention area is limited | 
(although, on the other hand, he is sensitized to certain data). 


In the third place, Schwer has several fine passages | on the history of © 
social thought, particularly i its Christian sources. Chapter Two is especially _ 


_ In general, the title o of the book, Catholic Social Theory, reveals where its 
value beste. ‘It is not, as Schwer recognizes and as Mueller notes in the 
ise sociology and should not be taken for one. 

gy al d ho en forone. 


of Spain: Francis By Josern H H. SJ. Yor 


Francis Seares jan and writer on the 


most outstanding a brilliant period in the 
intellectual history | of Spain. He was a younger contemporary of the I better- 
known French writer, Jean Bodin (1530-1596), and of his countryman Juan 
de Mariana (1536-1623), who is classified with the sixteenth century anti- 
4 monarchists, and to whose De Rege et Regis Institutione (1598) certain ain works 
of Suarez published i in 1612 and 1613 bear some resemblance. Suarez shares 
with his anti-monarchist predecessors and with a long line of scholastic — 


‘weitere the credit of having laid down the doctrine of government by con 


‘His Disputationes Metaphysicae (1597) has been described as 
“the last great study of scholastic philosophy, [which] h] helped to aici —_— ~~ 


Fora summary of Suarez’. contributions t to ‘social thought, the ordinary 


non-Catholic student will find Dunning’s account in Political Theories: ee 


eT From Luther to Montesquieu, and Wright’s article on Suarez in Encyclopedia 
2 of the Social Sciences more useful than the p present volume, which is an _ 
interesting, readable, biography of the great Jesuit scholar, sy 
can candidly written by a Jesuit scholar of our day. 


0 Virginia 


is disagreement, there: is also 
= the author of this Treatise of Rational Heuristics seeks to prove — 

(a) the existence of Absolute T ruth and (b) ‘that this Truth is 


4 
3 
% 


r ee P a ea is current coin and that if, being ignorant of all, we yet give ourselves © 


_ SOCIOLOGICAL REVIE\ EW 


all his 


— in His wisdom to us thus, 


airs of self-sufficiency—if we we knew all, we would be insupportable.’ a 
— easy to see from the above why it is impossible to discuss this work 
‘tion and, naturally enough, has not dealt with it ‘scientifically. The work 
is of negligible value to the sociologist, and the total absence of footnotes ie 


and page references precludes it its use even as a source-book pein 


Social and Cultural Four: Basic Problems, Principle. 
and Methods. By Pitirim A. Sorokin. American Book Com- 


events it need no correction. 
a History, so far, has been proceeding along the schedule of Dynamics” (p. v). 

supersystems of culture “seem to be, so far, the vastest supersystems 
among all the ‘real systems” of culture hitherto discovered” "(p. 139). His 
‘propositions are free from all the shortcomings of the current theories 
(p. $77). Hi He has discovered the true interrelations « of “ an enormous number @ % 
of processes’ ” (ibid.). He has answered all the i important questions (p. 773). 4 
Thrice happy Mr. Sorokin! “In a profound peace of mind, we approach - 

the end of the long and arduous pilgrimage of our analysis of the structure — 
and change of culture. All that remains now is to cast, from the outlook | z 
attained, the last glance at the tragic scenery of the twilight of the Sensate a 
phase of our culture. Let us do it with all the c compassion of a participant 
-socia 
We admire labors we not disturb his 
possible. We are impressed with his vast Spenglerian antitheses, his more 
statistics. We envy his short way with critics and his secure Athanasian 

_ stand. We genuinely applaud his vindication of the integrity of knowledge, 

his vehement polemic against positivists and pragmatists, -neo-realists and 

mechanists. If we still cavil at Dynamics, it may be only because 


‘ethics, attempting to dem ifferences of 
in all of the omits and rea merely verbal) 
He condemns ced and unkno n must seek, t b 
up the as a goal which th whole book is He or 
doomed to failure. The to h 
— __is foredoomed to failu bat 
its 
his 
— 
— 
— 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


in he author as not been vouchsafed 1 to ‘such — 

_ There are, it is true, minor blemishes, s such as a curious | looseness es 
language and a habit of \ using Latin words in a way that flouts the Latin BAe 
; _ grammar. We pass these by, we are concerned to look instead at the main 

4 (theses of a work dedicated to the “ cardinal problems of of sociocultur 
change.’ ” It falls into three parts. Part One deals with the pr properties of the 
sociocultural system. ‘here are systems of causal relationships and there 


are systems of meanings. Any: assortment of things rs not. integrated by causal 
sociocultural systems ¢ are ‘ ‘simultaneously meaningful and causal.” ‘This i Is a 
their peculiar property. Every such system is a self- directing u unity, subject _ sn 
a its own principle of i immanent change. Each has its specific ic structure, 
its own life span and its own destiny. Beyond the particular s) systems we Fes 
seek greater supersystems, and here again Professor Sorokin offers us 
the > promise | of an attempt 
grapple with the sociocultural order as ‘ “meaningful- causal” reality, com- 
_ batingt those who give u us too simple s solutions s by neglecting one or the other — 
a aspect of the complex totality. How the > meaningful- valuational schemes of i 
~ social life are dependent on, responsive to, and incarnated in the — ay 
_ organic world is the crucial issue. But our ‘author i in the main confines him-_ 


self to o describing different forms of sociocultural unity, taking the position, — 


internal af dhe sys stems themselves and not to external o or 
4 vironmental conditions. He tells us this answer is sound, sufficient, precise, — 
Fe and definite. The change of a system is “neither a mystery nor a problem | 

By: difficult to explain” (p. 595). Such statements, like so many ‘made by our © 
author, are far too complacent and far too ‘sweeping. It is not enough, for 
‘example, to regard social organization as having its source ‘of change 

me within itself. The system A, we are told, is “destined to have a life career 

B,” and cannot another for which it lacks potentiality. criminal’ 

_ gang does not become a “‘society of real saints,” nor does a state become | a 

q night club (p. 604). But. who can reckon the potentialities of a state—or 
mg even of a criminal gang? ? They are not inherent in the organization, the 
_ character of which. can undergo alr almost any ’ transformation according to the yy 
changing demands of its members, the external compulsions put upon them, 

_ and the environmental conditions to which they are subject. The future of me 
= social organization is not inherent in the social organization as such, in the ~ 

_ sense in which the future of an organism is inherent in the organism as such. — 
‘The Spengleri in fallacy dogs Professor Sorokin. 
There other difficulties in the causal analysis but they cannot be 
dealt with in the space of a review. It is in any event hard to convey a total - 
= picture of a a work that voluminously combines pregnant observations and 
well- documented : evidences with loose rea reasoning, dubious" generalizations, — 


utterances, and uncontrolled e excursions to the Absolute veesainli ee 


| 
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‘prophetic 


‘Two deals largely with 1 ‘the p periodicities and 
ae tural change. A considerable | portion of it consists in an attack on what the — 
ss calls” “dichotomic theories.” The present reviewer happens to be rae 


included among the ‘ ‘dichotomists,” along with “F. Bacon , K. Marx, A. 7 

— Coste, M. Tugan-Baranovsky, L. Weber, T. Veblen, A. Weber, W. Ogburn, 
and others.” Our common error is that ‘ ‘without any explicit distinction ; 
- between sociocultural : systems and c congeries” we “divide the total culture 


at a 
within each class are re interdependent and change . along the same ‘pattern, 

__ while the patterns of the change of each class are cinaenencaly dite? 
-(p. 155). The author’s own position 1 is stated to be that “‘in 1 systems’ as 


of items that does not aliear’ in “ cmc: with the rest of the system 
tt merely t to acknowledge i in another way the very distinction the author is’ 
_ trying to demolish. The whole argument is rather bewildering. Thus Pro- 
fessor Sorokin pays tribute to Arnold J. Toynbee because | he ‘ ‘shows con- 


vincingly that, , for instance, the technological change in each of these 
_ civilizations has proceeded quite independently from the change of the rest _ 
of the civilization” (p. 150n.). This statement of Toy nbee’s goes much fur- 
ther Denies present reviewer has ever gone in stating the ‘ ‘dichotomic”” 
_ distinction of technology and culture. | Our bewilderment reached i its height 
_ when we came to the following p passage: ‘ “There is no uniformity of tech- 
— nology- economics with the rest of the culture . . . Therefore, for this reason 
. also, the claim of the dichotomic theories is untenable” (p. 317). = 
dentally, the reviewer finds that consistently mis-spelled— 
credited many | times over with positions that he has always repudiated —_ 
criticized (for example, on PP. 172, 283, 305). The criticism of writers like — 


ange” on which \ we have He adds a a “principle of 
corroborate his thesis of 
the super-rhythm, the great swing from the ““deational” to the ‘ “sensate” 

and from the ‘ “sensate” to the “ideational.”” He assures us that the mere 

counting of ‘sequences is but additional confirmation of ac conclusion: 

a rived at by “ logico-meaningful, plus causal , analysis’ ” (p. ». 432n.). This 
analysis tells him that we are at the momentous turn back to “jdeational-— 7 
ism,” through ‘ “crisis,” ” “catharsis,” ‘ “charisma,” and “resurrection.” The 


Aa prophetic disclosure does not dazzle us so much as it does"our author. W e 


was the ‘period. ‘between. ‘600 A.D. and 1100 A.D. Then the ‘truth” faith 
prevailed; now we hear the death-rattle of sensate culture. Among the 
many doubts that assail us is one whether the society of that “ideational’ Ps): 
age was any less concerned with the things of the flesh than this twentieth _ 


that in the Western world the last previous triumph’‘of “ideationalism” 
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= at the prospect a return to a phase of the great that 
in the past was accompanied by the squalor and superstition of a  aneeall Me Ag 


The Crisis Our By Prriem A. ‘Sonoxm. New York: 
__ This s book is a euaslenention of Social and Cultural Dynamics. eae 
a is a ‘Tevision of the | Lowell Lectures (1941) on The Twilight of i ‘s 


- Culture and contains portions of the addresses to the Duke Centennial, the _ 
_ Georgetown Sesquicentennial (1939) and the American Catholic Sociologi- 


Society (1940). The latter address was also delivered before the Ameri 
can Sociological Society the next day, but this is not mentioned in <a a 
he volume c nothing new to of Dynamics it be the 
- somewhat more impassioned restatement of the Sensate-Ideational polarity 
- (and the ill-defined Idealistic [Ideational] middle term [Golden Mean ?] to uz 
_ which Sorokin seems personally committed) with more emphasis on = ee 
overtipe, super-ripe for “ rotten’ | horrors of our 
decadent, disintegrating, trivial, and sensual Sensate culture. The style i is 
‘super-ripe with emotionally charged adjectives, figures of speech, obiter 
dicta (and ipse | dixits), doom- and- sooth sayings, and exaggerated special 
: - pleadings. By the last, I mean that our “sensate” culture (since 1500) is 
; presented i in the worst possible light; all its faults are e shoutingly displayed be 
and what Sorokin admits are its chief v virtues and 


tional) model of mentality to sa save us from our day of wrath and wretched- _ 


Ness. It is stated (p. 146) that “...a few drops of poison are sufficient to 
‘make the water . poisonous” when | hei is how ‘the | lesser amount 


ag fat | is as the 


— 


jdeational i in question a as s being to the p poisonous ‘seeds of sensate 
culture germinating noxious weeds (Sorokin’s style, not mine) in the 
a wise glorious garden of ideational worship of the supersensory Absolute. 
"4 Before the Ideational-Sensate polarity can be proved or refuted, the kind Be) 
of data Sorokin uses must be compiled and classified by a number of ‘inde-— 
- pendent investigators using the same criteria (there’s the rub!). Then the | 
data should be used to test alternative hypotheses. Data collected and used 
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oe ani with about the same degree of success or plausibility, However, 
so far as I know, no one has done it on such a large scale as Sorokin using 
what superficially appears to be empirical and even quantitative methods. xz 
iF _ Though empirical science is damned by Sorokin as pseudo-science, it is by 
the use of these methods t that he thesis. Sorokin’ 


‘The ‘Dynamics i is one of the best examples of in 
modern academic enterprise. Iti is an Empire State Building of scholarship, 
and The Crisis of Our i isa a repetitious Ossa_ piled « on top of this colossal oF 
of sensate decay, but c one could equally well claim that sapiens is also _ 
5 a a symptom of ideational decay and prove it by the wordy works of Aquinas a “S. 
and Albertus a and the Monstrous n medieval cathedrals. 
There is some juggling of terms amounting almost to the fallacy’ of 
transposition. In dealing with “intuition” (pp. 105- -I12), the “hunches’ ’ of 
_ Poincaré, Newton, Archimedes, etc. » are treated as equiv slant to the ‘ “in- 
tuition” of Paul, Augustine, and all receivers of “revelations” from the Ab- 
solute. Mysticism, supersensory experience, is a necessary aspect of ¢ all true 
though the senses and the reason are admittedly also n necessary 
for true cognition, just as Aquinas tells us. T he real problem is the oe 
< _ underlying the whole Sensate-Idealistic- Ideational schema. Do these terms 


use them? Sorokin usually uses sensate as epithet and ideational as ail 
_ Can sucha procedure s serve. any y useful scientific purpose? He constantly as- Bk 
serts that these “mentalities” are always mixed in varying degrees inallcul- 
tures and usually in individual men. Is Sorokin to be the sole authority as EN 
; e to what is sensate and ideational in each man and each culture and -“— a 4 


_ rottenness | ind poison? Is it merely what he does not like? It seems so in J 
the Dynamics and The Crisis of Our Our 
This volume then is is science nor It is infused with 


of the think this way is closed; is as 
dead « as Zeus. Certainly, most scientists believe as strongly as Sorokin that = 
man’s welfare is the prime value and that there are terrible ills in our culture e 
but I, for one, attribute them in no small degree to the remnants of that 
sa ame supersensory mystical Absolute to which he would have us return. We 
_ need to get completely rid of that particular denial of the dignity of man; 

‘man must be master of his fate—if his fate can be mastered. We need more 

science, not less, and it must ben 1atural science, not the ofthe 

a The way ahead is dark indeed but it is not s o dark pe dank as the medie- _ 
val pit from which we h have been dark days 
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Aquinas even if we by oblivion, a sobation for world crisis is 

We need prophets to lead us, but they must lead us forward « out of the 
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n 
“T biography o can written only as a phase of the life process 
of a people” (p. 16). With wide learning and literary skill the author develops Z 
— theme, i ignoring g dead gods such as those of Greece and Rome, and of the iz 
valleys of the Nile and Euphrates, and confining himself to the living gods 
Japan, Judaism, Christianity, Moslemism. This: 
BR ee book i is singularly free | from theological or metaphysical assump- 
rhe gods are > thro 
use and man’s increasing self-sufficiency. The trend of history points toa 
sort of pragmatic atheism, born of disillusionment induced by world-wide 
a mingling of cultures anda deeper scientific insight which has “reduced the 
eternal self-existent, personal God, enthroned in a supernatural, 
realm, to a sy mbol socially created, , shaped by ages of cultural history em- 
-bodying man’s faith that the universe will guarantee the ultimate \ victory 
of human ideals” (p. 277). T he concluding chapter, “T The Twilight of the 
Gods,” ends with these words: oa hat the gods have been expected to do, 


Tigence to do for himself. More needful than. faith in God is faith that man 


aan give love, justice, peace, and all his beloved moral values embodiment * 
> human relations. Denial of this faith 1 is the only real atheism.’ " ’ The book, 4 


= upon the cultural 

ew Social Horizons: Design for a Perso ality- Centered Culture. By 

Expripvce. New York: D. . Appleton- Century Co.. 1941. Pp. ix+444 $3. 50. 


Inthe p parlous t times and when the minds of thoughtful. men are are search- 


ing for clues by which to chart the possible course of future events, it is a a 
- pleasure to ) read a book that i inspires c confidence to believe in the ability of 


to work out a new and better. social order for themselves and for 
Such a book one here under review. 


“time he has maintained a and an attempt at t detach- 
Ned ‘ ment, whiali-e commend the book as that of a sensitive scholar, who is at 
_ once intensely concerned about | the defects to boantegicoont in our present- -day 


and politioo-economic arrangements, is optimistic 
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y the mutual ; and 
matter of the part of the book. 
As in other writings by the same an 
weaving of the materials of economics, political science, philosophy, and 
sociology. He will also be impressed by the fact that this: is sy 
personal document. T hroughout the book— -from 1 the first page to the — 
last—are to be found expressions of strong belief, amounting to conviction, 
of an inner faith, of a desire for a kind of relocation that would lead to toa y 
lessening of emphasis upon competitive, pecuniary, and acquisitive values, 
what he calls “thing civilization,’ "and to the establishment of social —, 
zation for a’ “personality-centered culture.” This is not to suggest that 
book is simply an expression of one 3 man’s philosophy; at the same time, — 
“it is not,’’ to quote the author, ‘ “pure science as currently understood.” — of 
The book is written for the general reader as well as for the student of 7 
science. The author has appended some suggestive “Problems 
Projects” for the use of students in college classes and in study groups. 
if There i is no bibliography | except what i is afforded 1 in footnotes. One feature q 
. 2 of the book that will interest the academic | person is Eldridge’s ‘Design - 


a New Curriculum” in the social (pp. 362-368). 


n 
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Problemas Uma Sociologia Do Penciramento. By Sao 
Paulo, Brasil: il: Department of f Culture, 1941. Pp. 63. 

This “brief monograph. first appeared as an in Revista Do 

Arquivo, a a publication of the Department of Culture of the state of Sao oi 
Paulo, and is the work of a writer ¥ who deserves to be heard. Willems is_ 

co-editor of the magazine Sociologia, a member of the faculty of the Univer- 

“4 sity of Sao Paulo, and on the staff of the recently organized department of 

" anthropology and sociology i in the Escola Livre de Sociologia e Politica de 


Paulo, of which department, Pierson, an 


more than p significance for the student of Brazilian 
As the title indicates, work is a study some of the problems of 
‘peneiramento, which Willems translates as meaning ‘ ‘sieving”’ in English 
or “Siebung” in German. Obviously, a less awkward English equivalent — 
would be “ sifting,” and astill better translation would be “‘selection.” ’ How- aa 
ever, this I am prevented from offering since neal author deliberately ex- pal | 
a The article « opens with a discussion of the EEF character of the 
; = term “selection.” It is is held that the word has been used to designate such a a ie 
1ena that it has lost the exactness Ta 
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Live 
to substitute the Portuguese “ “peneiramento’ for “ selecio 
ale ’ American readers can overlook this distinction and read the ‘work 
asa contribution to the s study of the: process of selection AE - eo 
_ The discussion i is initiated by suggesting that social stra 
division of labor are the two principal factors in | determining the nature eof 


the : process s of selection, and that the results n may be nvestigated from. five 


. From point of view the nature of the « undergoing the process, it is s possible 
to distinguish two types of selection: (1) social and (2) cultural. 
: a In terms of the form of the processes, selection may be (1) organized « or institutional, 
and (2) unorganized or “diffused,” to use Willems’ word. 
3. By taking into account the social relations of the persons involved in the processes of 
iis selection, the results may be classified as (1) intra-group, and (2) inter-group. i. 3 
a 4+ On the basis of numbers, selection may be described as s (1) individual or (2) sctinative. 


the data 1 may be classified as dealing with (1) involving 1 movement in 
social space, - (2) selection involving movement in geographic space. 


cc ourse, W ‘illems recognizes t that these categories are not exclu 
e; he offers them simply as a classificatory d 
e offers them simply as a classi catory evice. 
"Tees thus blocked out the problem, the following topics are then 7s 
cussed: (1) cultural selection, (2) selection as an aspect of the process sof 
acculturation, and (3) social selection. The article concludes with the pres- 
entation of the he results of of a study of the‘ ‘Frustration n of the ] Process of Selec- 
tion. y ” Based on replies re received from students in four normal schools in the | “ 
state of Sao Paulo, the data are presented in tabular form and interpreted to — 
‘mean that the great majority of the respondents were quite ready to frus- 
trate the legal means of selection in securing jobs by employing other than — 
the officially approved that such frustrations were approved 


| 


wd the students relied more on “ pull ” than on on civil service —_ 
It is evident that there is aomnas new or startling i in all this. T he nae is 
s another contri- 
to the moun iting of evidence in support of the fallacy of the wide- 
spread belief a among American sociologists that sociology i is quite retarded 
in Latin America. It would appear that the persistence of such a belief is 
~ only a function of our r ignorance, which, in turn, is due to the inability of 
a _ American scholars to use Spanish and Portuguese as research tools. No rg 
familiar) with the work of such men as W illems, Gilberto Freyre, Pedro Cal- _ 
-mon, Carlos D. Carvalho, Mario Li ins, 1s, Arturo Ramos, and Pinto Ferreira. 
in Brazil—not to mention comparable leaders in almost every country a 
Mexico to ‘Argentina—could possibly think of Latin American sociology as 
if backward. Widely-known it may not be; undeveloped it is not! The fact _ 


y of W illems’ evident orientation in ‘American sociology and his frequent cita- 
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ignorance of hi 
= “Books, 1940. vi+274. $2. 
his is a clear exposition. by 
between race and racism. One is science; the other is propaganc co 
a he author accepts the concept of race as one that deals with “heredity 
nd traits transmitted by heredity which characterize all the members of 
“" related group.” She first dispels the common error of confusing race and 
- language. She ‘then eradicates another common error among lay saaiiieend 
belief that culture is a function « of race. 
= In the author’s als the 
a University of anthropology. She points out. 


many of the phy sical such as are 


a 
modern hold that a or set of si- 
cal characteristics is typical of all ethnic groups whether the | groups be oon 
* small, and that these characteristics and the ethnic groups | themselves 
are not static but vary and are dynamic due to intermarriage or by some 
influence of the environment on the genes or chromosomes. 


_ The author’ s analysis of the v value of the mingling of various ethnic groups — Ti 


— excellent. She shows that the alleged inferiority of the half-caste is a 4 
= ag likely to be due to social ostracism rather than to defective biologic ine | . 


‘esitance. The best chapter is the one entitled “Who is superior?” She 


; a refutes some of the repeated arguments for oe based on single — 


Ati is when the author denies the existence psy sychological hereditary 
‘racial differences that the reviewer t takes serious exception to the < author’ "3 
views. It is the reviewer’s belief that the quarrel between the o} opponents _ 
be the opposite schools of thought on the question of racial intellectual differ- = 
7 ences is due to the fact that the term intelligence i is variously defined and 
our apparatus and techniques for measuring that which we choose to call 
; intelligence are inadequate and faulty. The author concludes this chapter ; 
with a disavowal of the contention ‘made by racists that national or racial 
. superiority i is due to mere germplasm or * blood,” which she illustrates well 
in the rise and fall of Athens, Sparta, the Italian. cities, and Spain. fee 
The: author’s conclusions are well presented in her own language: eee mo 
: ay All scientific knowledge e of race contradicts the idea that human progress has been the work 
_of one race alone or can safely be entrusted to a program of racial hygiene in the future. No 
_ great civilization has been the work of a pure race, and neither history, nor psychology, biology, © : 
_or anthropology can render decisions about the future destiny of any present human breed. 
Racism has been a travesty of scientific knowledge and has served consistently as special plead- 
ing for the supremacy of any group, class or nation, , to which th the pleader hi himself ' belonged and 
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The Race: ‘Science and Politics to the 
— with the assurance that the layman as well as a sociolo- — 

The Colle of! the City of New York Lap cit 

Race, Sex, and Environment. A ‘Study of Deficie ncy in 

lution. ‘By J. R. ve La H. Maretr. Net ork: Chemical 


2 


oo 


Company, 1940. Pp. 342. $8.50. 


— sociologist could, on would, have ‘written this | book; few, if any, can 
vi fully understand all of it; and none will accept all its conclusions, or even 
es. a major part of them. It exhibits the speculative mind at its best, and at its - 

; Aa worst. The main body of this i ingenious e effort is an attempt to account for 
_ the evolution of man in his « early and late forms as due to the abundance « or 
scar city of iodine, calcium, phosphorus and other essential chemical ele. 
ments. It is Darwin’s Descent of Man brought up to date under the id 
that “Present heredity has been moulded by past habitats.” One must read 
this book i in order to have an | adequate appreciation of the ney ans well 
and the vast capacity for rationalization that is here. devoted 


‘even with more hen we now possess. 
_ Some of the basic considerations are clear enough. Every one will admit 
that the essential chemical elements would be found in different amounts — 
in different habitats, both now and in remote times. All will admit that 
plant and animal forms are under the necessity of adapting themselves, 
&. - their forms and their physiology, , to their life conditions. Whether, however, 
_ variations in the amounts of certain chemicals would result in erect stature, — ; 
larger brain, the foetalization and feminization of man, differentiation into _ 
_ different types (especially two wholly hypothetical sub-stems of the original i? 
homo), prominent chin and dentition, lack of body hair, and survival, or | 
creation, of pubic hair, Kretschmer body types, dominant (plainsmen) and 
‘submissive (peasant) populations, and even the decline, if not the the rise, of ) 
civilizations—all these are largely hy pothetical and here undemonstrated. 
_& Since the facts to support so large a superstructure are largely wanting, the a 
2 author resorts to heroic hypotheses. Even if the facts are contradictory, the | 
author can find diverse reasons for their reconciliation. The work abounds _ 
such words as “assuming, may,” “might,” ” “possibly” and “ prob- 
ably,” and j in such phrases as” ‘though there is no direct proof,” “this is — 
ta pure - speculation,’ ’ “we are still dwelling i in the realms | of almost pure — m 
- nation,” > etc. The author is thus extremely -untrammeled, arbitrary, and 
_ inventive in making assumptions, but he is entirely undogmatic as to the 
alidity of his conclusions. He says, ‘My enquiries have led to the 
of far more questions than have been answered. 
a The obvious criticism of such a besqgenst is that scientific. facts are too few t 


potheses.. In several cases the conditions produce diamet: 
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"AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
opposite and giantism, no less cretinism and 
dwarfism, might thus possibly be due to iodine shortage” (pp. 35-36). 
Ral: dost his hair in a mountainous iodine-deficient area; but the same conditions 
ay = = produced the long coarse hair of the Mongoloids and the Yak. This does not - 
~ 5 eres our author, since coarse hair is presumed to be more economical of 
Jadin than fine hair (pp. 160-161). He passes over the fa fact that short hair 
ld be more “economical than long, while the really economical state 
Pern be no hair at all! In many passages far-reaching results follow upon | 
"persistent chemical shortages. Thus iodine shortage in that same central — 
Asian plateau resulted in very low fertility; and this in turn produced 
—polyands -W hat produced polyandry i in the Pacific Islands is not touched 
upon. As a rule no current scientific evidence for the assumptions made ie 
cited. evidence is cited, it sometimes seems remote from the 


“sexuality - produced in the gypsy moth (pp. 7, 20, 43, 193, 197). Samedi: 
— questionable, as in the theory that race crossing results i ina preponder- fe 
"ance of female births (p. 241). He works the theory of atavism very hard 
_ (see especially p. 127). ‘Throughout he either implies the inheritance of 
“acquired characters, or he assumes that a bodily adaptation | will be. 
the appropriate modification to make it hereditary. __ 
_ Throughout also there is an obvious lack of current appreciation of the ole 
of culture in the further evolution of culture. 
: a However, the author has present ted the anthropologists enough t elliot to f 
wa keep them busy for a generation. In the end, some of them seem ncertain 


The ‘Psychology of Social Movements N 1. New York: 
John’ WwW Viley and | Sons, Inc, 1941. +274. 4. $2. 
he present- -day severe crisis of our r culture has resulted in of 
collective efforts to change established folkways and institutions. In _— 
sequence, these concerted actions, called social movements, have become 
“conspicuous phenomena, at and since many things about them puzzle us 
they are being studied by a growing number of social scientists. ee — 
That the exploration of the neglected and truly social field of 1 movements 
timely and practical is clearly shown by Cantril’s study on the psychology 
_ of social movements. Cantril offers four excellent case studies of social | 
‘movements: the Kingdom of Father Divine, the Oxford Group, », the Town- % 
send Plan, and the Nazi Party. His main interests are the psychological — 
Consequences for the individuals who support a movement, of the condi- 
nd circumstances which account for its origin and growth. This 
 aingupaeaien approach is a necessary supplement to the broader — 
sociological approach which searches for general factors deternining social _ 


Ss 


ae In the first part t of his book Cantril sets down the framework in terms of 


which he analyzes the motivation of the adherents of social movements. 
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“desire for for meaning,” evident i in critical situations indi 
Dae: viduals are confronted by a chaotic environment which they want to ae 

| cae interpret. The second part consists of detailed case studies of a lynching 
and the four c contemporary social movements mentioned before. 
_ these studies Cantril annerenciiany shows the utility: of his framework and aa 
"nature and grow wth of: cases of collective behavior, 
Cantril’s interpretation is functional. He Shows what problems indi- 
viduals are experiencing, and how a movement furnishes an adequate 
_ solution to these problems. _ In each case h he carefully considers the social _ 
a setting which accounts for the prevalence of like problem-e -experiences, and 
ox: a for the particular social group affected by them. He demonstrates an 7 


conclusions with autobiographical | data and ‘reports of participant obser- 
vers. His “method can be called the m ethod of exemplification, by which 


until a a point is reached when ‘the reader is convinced of the probable v: va- : 
ke lidity of the interpretation. The degree of validity achieved by this method | 
- depends upon the effectiveness with which the evidence eliminates possible a 
_ alternative interpretations. Cantril’s interpretation possesses a high degree i... = 
of probability | due largely t to the fact that he combines a thorough knowl- oe 
edge of human motivation with adequate. consideration for sociological 
factors and the use of significant first-hand material. 
_ — study i is timely for it gives a useful orientation on current events. 
a Besides contributing to a better r understanding of contemporary move- | 
furnishes a ‘fruitful basis | and 


. This textbook does not st differ greatly. from those which foll 

oung’ s 1930 text. Psychology, anchored in the biological organism, draws 

its “social foundation of behavior” from anthropological field reports. ead 

The biological foundations hardly constitute more than an attempt to 


say “all about man. "In actual analysis of social interaction, these — 


2 have no explanatory function and are more a fagon de panes than ameans- of 
= One wonders why language is discussed under the heading of “Individual } 
q ‘Pacts of Social Adj ustment” rather than that of “ Behavior in the Pres- 
ence of Others”; ; and why dominance and prestige is discussed in connection — 
with sex rather than i in connection with leadership, social si stratification, or pe “fy 
; aa his i is certainly not because the author is a Freudian. He does not, a 
ever, avoid utilizing Freudian concepts (unconscious mechanisms included), 


- despite the fact that he summarizes his discussion against Freud de sad 
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in ‘relation to unconscious nervous system not 
’ from time to time and then suddenly come back i into existence, resurrected ss 
by a mysterious unconscious.” T he sociologically oriented 
_ (Karen Horney, for example) are not discussed. The author prefers the bio- Wh 
reductionism of Watsonian behaviorism to the reductionism of 


reud, and « even George H. Mead’s social behaviorism is left entirely out of Le " 
Britt does not seek to emphasize “abstract theoretical problems” but this 
is no excuse for blatant contradiction. His eclecticism blurs heterogeneous 


frames: of reference so that every concept becomes not an analy tical tool, ry 
aa but a sponge saturated with variant meanings. The favorite term ‘ “condi- oo 4 
tioning” thus comes to mean any thing from “‘caused”’ determined” to 
; ‘The impressionistically selected material cuts across many other sciences 
‘ue the: author does not distinguish between that which is psy ychically | 
relevant, , that which is psychically caused, and that which is psychological. - 
The selection of topics | and materials follows, therefore, a general drift: = 
psychological aspect of the problem i is finally formulated. ‘oe 
encyclopedic. pluralism i is especially prominent in the attempt at 4 
-analy sis. One wonders why the author wishes to state all necessary condi- Pa. - 
a tions rather than those which would adequately satisfy our search for causal ‘ 
ying completeness as causal | 
s conditioned re- 


er echoes of T mires os LeBon c come to rest har- 


at 


Z : 3 than a conscious method. It is a purely fortuitous outcome if the — 


ether For with historic ‘ “distance” even “disso. 
h resentation of this inal ‘and industriously collected material is - 
accompanied by photographic ‘puzzles and illustrations. But could any 
— 
“ig ma __ audience familiar with the magazine Life le learn any thing from them? More- | 
mt: over, the aim at popularity, the eagerness to conform and to make overly- 
adaptable evaluations (such as to suggest the substitution of Henry Ford 
“and other success lore for the folklore of Santa Claus), takes the scientist 
> entertain, but not to play 


The Center, the Group under Observation, I. Studies 
in Progress. By Haroup C. Stuart and Staff of the Center for Research in 
| in Child Health and Development, School of Public Health, Harvard : | 
University. Monographs of the Society for Research in Child Develop- 
% ment, Vol. IV, No. 1 (Serial No. 20). . Washington: Society for Rese Research 


in Child Development, 1939. Pp. xiv+261. $1.75. eat 
Influence ¢ of School Experience ¢ on Children’ s Social Adjustment. 
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“4 Esruer McGiyuis. Child Welfare Monograph Series, No. 17. 
-_neapolis University of Minnesota Press, 1939. Pp. X+153. $2. $0. 


The first title of this group is a monngrepe from the Center for Research 


blic Health Gree: one hundred pages are devoted to the objectives 
~ and organization « of the center, and a description: of its program of research 

ith an exposition of the kinds of data which are being collected in ) the 
tudies in progress. The kind of data collected is about what one would 
expect of a research center which « operates from the point of view of pedi- -_ 


se but aspires to coordinate a wide range of biological skills i in the analy- — 


“cali in the z attempt to incorporate into the study “sc sociological observations.’ a a 
_ The second half of the monograph is given over to a presentation of the fnd- 
_ing upon two sisters sand yrany families. This section n presents detailed factual ; 


‘- in the three-y ear-old nursery school group during a year at the Child 
Dev elopment Institute of Teachers College. The purpose of the study was to o* 
ee the influence « of the nursery school experience upon the child’s it 
behavior a as it found expression in his adjustment to the nursery s school en- _ 

= vironment in general and to the other children of the group in particular. — 
ee he observations of the behavior of these eighteen children is about a x 
ne _anyone would see who had the patience to observe a group of children ofthis - 
age for ‘the periods under observation, which consisted of ten fifteen- minute — ki 
.—— per child in the autumn and eight five- -minute periods in the spring. 
In general, tl the findings indicate that children become more sociable as a 
consequence of group experience and the more they are thrown togetherinto_ 
a constant social grouping the greater the tendency toward delimiting con- 
tacts to of Gut manna in 1 the ‘desert i welcome 
to it! "Bevis and 


| | 
is, 
— 
me 
the two families, with some background of what is currently regarded as 
| 
— 
| 
€ration of the parent education program of the University of Minnesota 4 
from 1925 to 1932 and to determine the effects of this program upon parental 
attitudes toward children’s behavior. It is this latter aspect (although it 
| occurs first in the monograph) which is most significant and to which this 


CAN SOCIO! LOGICAL REV. 
‘review restricted. Persons, mostly women, were first 


and last meetings of the parent education classes to rate a series of behavior 3 


of extremely great importance. . Only the patterns rated 
aM and of extremely great importance, were considered in determining changes — 
jn attitudes. Roughly, five thousand replies v were received and of these about ‘ 
‘ one-fourth were at both the first and last meetings. The remainder were | 
divided approximately equally between persons attending the first meeting ; 
and not the last, and those who ¢ attended the last r meeting but n ot the first. 


serious in children younger, n “more serious in 1 girls boys, 
except that with reference to neurotic behavior the reverse was found. 
a Nearly all problems were rated as less serious after than before 1 instruction, — : 

- but greater changes were found in the urban than the rural group. Also — : 

greater change took place when the teacher was an outsider than a member — 
oy _ of the community. Mothers with little education were inclined to rate pat- 

_ terns more seriously than those who had more education and tochange more _ 
tm J after the instruction period. The analysis makes the implicit assumption — 
that changes in the replies at the final meeting : as compared with the first, 
al represented effects of the instruction. In vi view of the fact that changes on _ 
E the whole’ were not | great, and in accord with the common experience of — 

_ teachers of the social sciences, this assumption would seem justified. . 
_ The annotated bibliography by Hardin, Chapman, and Hill is in hecto- ; 


graph form and was compiled as a Works Progress Administration project. 


and scientific periodicals and are uneven in character, s some being wholly 
4 descriptive of the contents of the work and others almost wholly evaluative. | 
Wherever the annotations are evaluative, they are invariably laudatory in ia 
their praise and the authors seem to have looked for the more extravagant, — _ 
much as do o publishers | for the blurbs which they print upon the jackets | of . 
4 5 their books. The consequence is that the annotations are of little use in a 
oa _large proportion of the references and the bibliography itself is incomplete. 7 
For those who have a thirst for reviews, references appear 


= ‘Psychiatric Social Work. By Lots } M 


wealth Fund, 1 1940. >. Pp. xiii+; 344- 44- $2.25. a 
book affords a generous bird’s-eye view wal the origin, and 
field of psychiatric s social work. It is the result of several years’ investigation, 4 
financed in part by The Commonwealth Fund and conducted under the ; 
supervision of the American Association of Social Workers 
begins by outlining the functions of the. psychiatric social 
a worker: (1) analysis of the p patient’ s social situation based on astudy of his : 
home, family, and and his toward 
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, te recommendations made by the psychiatrist; (3) aid to the patient and fam- = 
= ily i in working out a program for a more adequate social adjustment, and 
7 _ cooperating with the psychiatrist as the treatment progresses; and (4) inter- 
preting the diagnosis and plans for treatment to the client and family. These 
four functions are obviously interrelated. 
a This i is followed by a detailed historical account of the origin and growt 7 


: _of psy chiatric social work, the application of this service in hospitals, ecg 


AAPSW. ‘Subsequent sections contain analy ses of the number of workers, 

requirements for professional | training, organized ‘courses of study, analysis 
la, opportunities for placement, the turnover of workers, and the ~ 

range of salaries. There is a discussion of the practical services rendered = , 


curricu 


publi ‘health nursing. The of the worker in relation to the 
q ~ development of the field and changing concepts such as shift of emphasis of | 
— Oe and the development of case work is well presented. | There i is 


be % appended a history and by-laws of the AAPSW and a table showing the © 


salaries which range from less than one thousand dollars to more than five Z 
i As the field of psychiatric social work has developed there hes g grown a 
“need for a comprehensive presentation to students (and professional aie ; 
<= ’ of the historical development of the field, the nature of services rendered, 

~ sources of training, possibilities for placement, and other equally important 


information. This book fulfills the need. It is a nei source book containing © 


tions of the League of Nations. Geneva: Publications Department of 


League of Nations, 1938. P} 
eague o ations, 1938. } p- 140. $0.75. * 
. a The Married Woman: A Practical Guide t to Happy Marriage. By y Guaors H. 
and Ropert A. Ross. New ‘York: Blue Ribbon Books, Inc., 


Marriages Are Not Made i in Heaven. By JANE ET Fow LER NELson. New York: 
Womans Press, 1939. Pp. 158. $1. 25. 


The Good Housekeeping Marriage Book: Twelve . Ways toa cine Marriage. 


Ed. Bono. New Inc., 1938. Pp. 173. 

“Harmony in 1 Marriage. By LELAND Foster Woop. New York: Table 

to be a | Father. By Hazen Corsin. New Yor rk: The Macmillan 
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The Family the A of « a of Highly Selected 


By Br sehr Their Early Lives is a part of a study i in the rehabilitation of | 

_ prostitutes undertaken by the League of Nations’ Advisory Committee on 
Social Questions. and is based upon questionnaires sent to fifteen govern- _ 
and to six voluntary associations. The data in the 2659 returned 
questionnaires were supplied from the records s of the o organizations solicited. | 

_ Each organization was asked to return data upon fifty prostitutes, taken in 


consecutive order from | the records. ‘The number returned, however, varied 


tee conc 
=a aiceall data that there are many diverse causes s of prostitution 
of which the mentality and temperament of the individual is the most 
a erful predisposing element, a large proportion of the women being either _ 
mentally subnormal or abnormal. In both 1 the: normal and subnormal ge 


women possessed traits likely to cause unhappiness a and failure; rest- 
lessness, lack of self-confidence, la lack of affection, introversion, defiance and 


-irascibility, One third had had an unhappy childhood, many were e orphans” 
or illegitimate. Few had been satisfied or successful in their employment and = 
: few had had vocational training. A third of the women had married, mostly | 
efore becoming prostitutes, and scarcely any of the marriages had been — 
successful. Many showed the characteristics of laziness and love for luxury. 
Only a few had come from extremely p poor homes; the great majority, how- 
_ ever, had working-class parents. Employment itself often n operated as a a pre-- 
disposing cause in that over the women had started their working 
careers in some kind of domestic service. Poverty was given most frequently _ 
by the women themselves as the cause of their Prostitution; a few as ‘ted — 
they had been forced or seduced into the profession. Far more, however, at- : 
4 tributed their choice to the desire to achieve the luxury and easy life of their 
prostitute friends. Thus there is little in ‘this report which i is not already — 
a generally known and the prostitute continues as much a my stery as before — 
since all the things which are attributed to ‘the prostitute are common to 
oa The Married Woman represents an honest attempt to prepare the modern: : 
woman for marriage relations and for the problems which arise » therein. T he . 
- authors have put into readable language the knowledge » which is available — 
a wide range of research and coordinated t this i intoa practical program 
_of instruction. If it has any deficiencies these grow out of the desire upon the be 
_ Part of the authors to be both frank and yet not offend the ‘most sensitive 


_ dispositions. If those who upon reading the book find at times em 
“What Every Woman Should Know” in the tone of presentation 
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The Basis of By Bosnows. Americen 
Series, vol. 15. New Haven (Conn.): American Oriental Society, 1938. | 
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a interesting” or those upon which the greatest amount of data were available . = 
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5 BOOK REVIEW 
ene Not Made in Heaven was written as a guide to to be used in 
a % discussion classes of girls in the Y.W.C.A. program of education for mar- 
eae oa _ ‘riage. Outside of two ) diagrams showing the median sections 0 of the male and 
female reproductive systems taken from the work of Doctor Robert. L. 
ae 4 Dickinson, , the guide has little to. ‘recommend it and supplies further | evi 
dence to the wisdom of that z ancient t adage, ‘ ‘A little knowledge 1 is a danger- 
4 a The Good Housekeeping Marriage Book i is a reprint of a series ie articles 
which had previously appeared in the Good Housekeeping magazine. The 
several chapters a are about what one would l expect in a magazine of this sort _ 
in which the ¢ primary determination of the choice of the author is his pres- _ eh 
tige, whether or not it happens to be in the field in which he is writing. The ie = 
consequence is that Ellsworth Huntington becomes the expert on 
_ whether one ought or ought not to marry; William Lyon Phelps writes on 
at religion i in the home. Chapters by well-known writers s in the fi field of the fa am 
ily resemble skim-milk at best, and in o one instance results in a recipe for 
_ marital happiness consisting of ten steps. 
_ Harmony in Marriage i is a homily on ‘marriage by the secretary of the 
| Comminitecs on Marriage and the Home of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christin in America. It is doubtful if any couple c carefully 
Its pages will be either more or r less happy i in marriage as a consequence. 
eee. Getting Ready to be a Father is a sentimental handling of the important 
problem colloquially designated ir in the title. It sketches the Process. of em- 
bryo: ronic dev velopment, advises how to obtain c competent professional s serv- 
ices for the mother, discusses furnishing the nursery, and gives elementary 


i instruction on the care of the baby. The advice is sound enough if one can 


; _ weather the bromides and has never gone beyond the third grade i in school. | 
Family Meets the Depression is chiefly a statistical comparison of data 
a obtained through the use of questionnaires ; from 331 families in 1927 and 
+ 1933- The questions asked concerned the economic status of the families; — 


management of the household; health; social, recreational, and cultural 


‘greater vu use has been made than in the other sections 
anda as a consequence this part of the becomes m more re impressionistic. 


error prevents hasty conclusions. An interesting feature of the study i is the 
comparison of replies obtained to the same questions s through the question-— 
naire and the personal interview. Questions of fact yielded comparatively — 
agreement; whereas those involving judgments showed such high dis- 
Bus ‘as to raise serious doubts about the value of the answers. ‘te be 
- general, this group « of f families seem to have | been relativ ely little affected by 
the depression. The explanation offered by the author is that most of the 


_ men were college graduates and most: of the women had had home economics: 


| 


A 
The Basis of Israelite Marriage the author examines the evidence re- 
_ garding the practice of the Hebrew bridegroom giving | to the father of the 
_ bride a sum of money or of goods in the light of several explanations: bride- — 
_ purchase, price of children, remuneration for ‘the expense i involved i in bring- 
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nity, provision on for widow. 


in return for a precious possession ~ ow bride) seems to be well taken since = 
7 much of exchange under close p: conditions on n the char 


of exchanging gifts. 


The Modern Method of Birth Control By TuurstTon | Scorr New 
_ York: Walter J. Black, Inc., 1938. 
Parenthood: Design or Accident? A Manual of B Birth-Control. By 
(pseud. ). New York: The Van guard Press, 1938. Pp. 


two o manuals of birth cor control present divergent methods 


mechanical” ’ contraception 1 and of restriction of sexual intercourse to the 
“safe” period of the menstrual cycle. Welton’s manual presents a a fervent plea 
i for the “rhy thmic” ” method, describing the process of conception in the sim. 
a -plest language and i in accordance with the tenets of Ogino and Knaus. He 
then presents a series of charts for regular and irregular periods of various _ 
a lengths and an ingenious calender wheel which when superimposed upon the 
proper chart readily indicates the specific dates of the “‘safe”” period following 
“" Fielding’s manual presents in 1 restraine ed language | the case f for the use of 
the mechanical (including chemical) methods of contraception without q 
claim to their infallibility. The methods are described in detail, and their 
_Fespective virtues and limitations are pointed « out. This is followed by a dis- 
sel cussion of the methods of the future, reviewing the experimental work which Fe 
a is being done i ins the hope of developing better n methods of contraception. a 


~ The book also contains a scholarly discussion of the ‘ ‘Ogino-Knaus” theory, a 


| slosary of terms and a list of birth-control clinics in the United States. 


Although not intended as such, Fielding’s manual serves as a wholesome 

_ antidote for Welton’s. How Doctor Welton, a medical man, can completely 

we, an ignore the evidence > showing the fertility of at least that part of the‘ ‘safe” 
period following the of menstruation, which i is the 


Ernest R Mowrer 


Fertility. An Evaluation of Clinic Service. Reoine K. Stix, 

-M.D., and Frank W. Noreste1n, Ph.D. Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins, 


is one the m ever 
It is based u 


up the girl, compel” - - refi 
— __ concludes that the latter more nearly fits the facts. The author’s thesis = | a R 
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K REVIEWS 
the Sanger Bureau. The « 
refined statioticel analysis of clinical records and data Dr. 
physician, during: home \ Visits, a are ‘sometimes and always reli- 

No brief review can do justice to ‘such an contribution to 

a knowledge. But here are a few of the conclusions selected at random: (1) ; 
Folk” contraceptive practices (untutored efforts) adopted prior t toa clini- 

Es = visit were 79 percent effective (p. 58). The number of pregnancies per 
year of married life was reduced about 55 per cent in the pre-clinic experi- s. 
ence (p. §9). (2) Male sheaths, as some of us have long suspected, are about _ 
bs = reliable as the diaphragm technique taught in the clinics. The authors | 
urge the clinics to rely less upon one method; to pay more attention to the 
acceptability of the method prescribed and less to its absolute reliability. Ber 
x Only 43 percent of those interviewed were using any part of the clinic 
-_ prescription at the time of Dr. Stix’s visit less than two years after clinical = 
> 


advice (we reported similar experience on a London series in 1929); while - 

__ only 37 percent were using the chief clinic method exclusively andcontinu- 
= A few had made modifications in it or r were alternating its use with — ewe 
their habitual method. (4) There is statistical demonstration here of a point 
dong suspected by the reviewer, namely, that Catholics practice less reliable __ 

_ methods prior to a clinical visit and adopt them later in the life cycle than 
=: or Jews. With pre-clinical methods the pregnancy waste for 
: ips Catholics was twice as high as that for Jewish couples, and more than =. 
third higher than that of Protestants and lothers. 
There i is further proof here that modern methods do not cause sterility. 
a 2 Ww hen women gave up contraception, 54 percent conceived within a = 
nearly 80 percent within three months (pp. 67-68), 
concluding chapter discusses the relations between birth control 
ese trends. While: the point of view here is essentially s sound, it has 2 
in spots a a touch of intellectual hauteur and an uncritical acceptance of the 
notion that we are in for a “permanent decline” in population (p. 157). 
Who, pray, is in a position to talk about a permanent increase or decline _ pe oy 
in anything? It is not suggested that the authors are extreme in their -< ° | 
tion on | this point. . They | have simply fe followed a fad and fallen into 
__ There are 56 tables and 16 illustrations, a rat ern good bibliography, « and a 


‘ index. Various present 


Week End: ! Social History of Great Britain, 1918-1939. 


Graves and ALAN New York: The Macmillan Com- 


memory; yetn read little else.” 
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oid ee “these authors demonstrate how much we can so soon soit of our own im- mn 
mediate past and how useful it would be to remember more detail oll 


ee: . he note on which the st ry begins is portrayed in n these sentenc 
‘i. The problem that now faced the Government, local authorities, and what were a 


known as “‘vested interests,” was how to smother the threat of social revolution which the 
Fighting Forces constituted. The time-honoured solution was to soothe them with handsome — 
_ promises until they w were safely demobilized, meanwhile depicting the dangers and — 


of revolt in the most horrid colours. Lag 
‘The details of the “Khaki Election,” in which few men in khaki voted, 
demobilization, and the “dole” follow. 
The book is reportorial, impressionistic, suggestive. It is not and was mot 
meant to be a sociological analysis. It is, as the authors assert, “‘a reliable 
record of what took place, of a forgettable s sort, emery the t twenty-one-y ear 
___ Graves and Hodge end their book on much the same note ‘on which i 1 
begins. Chamberlain had just announced over the BBC., “T have to tell 
that... this country is at war with Germany.” ‘And the author 
the country was still sound at the staunch as hurried 
on, a few minutes late, to Sunday service; and the social revolution, so long averted, would ff 
now be made altogether impossible by a new and sterner DORA. Besides, Britain always 
The Left did not know what to feel or where to go. They were left staring rather stupidly — 
i at the knobs of their radio-sets. Chamberlain had faced up to 0 Hitlerism at last; but was this ; 


Fifteen pages of index and (deapite a lack of footnotes) fairly adequate but unu: 
not burdensome sources in the text book with | 7 islet 


Institute or Propaganda Anal sis; 

pagana 


sit 
eter 
inn Die Bibliothek des In stituts fiir Weltwirtsch Vorau 


"This isa survey the science on n the European 
ae Continent: the library of the social science institute at Kiel University. 
addition to the i internation standard ieerature | in the various 


‘consular authorities all over the world. It contains uted reports. of corpora- 
tions, of economic and social agencies of all sorts. Altogether there are about _ 
three hundred fifty thousand volumes i in the stacks, and eighteen thousand 
publications, 1 ten of which | h were received d currently 
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fore the present war bega “Tabulations and a 
the development of the library, the regions covered, the ere of the © Pie 
a ‘he catalogue work deserves special emphasis. It is unique. e. Besides the — 


ss alphabetical catalogues of authors and titles, regions and countries, _ 
there is a catalogue of ‘corporate bodies, conferences, societies, 


The eae is ideal for comprehensive studies of pressure groups, ‘their 
"interests, ideologies, and promotive activities. Another catalogue organizes 


the material according to personalities. E.g., under “Schumpeter” one wil 
- fine nd not only all his publications (articles as well as ; books), but also refer- 


ences to forewords which he wrote, to his editorship of periodicals, and all 


—- materials concerning him and his work, whether the titles directly 

The catalogue work culminates i general subject-matter | 
which aims at avoiding the atomization and segregation of intellectually 
coherent. materials, a a shortcoming which i is unavoidable i in the anennadll 

a bi f historical, spatial, and logical di é 
7 y an ingenious combination o istorical, spatial, anc ogical dimensions, oa 

Guelich succeeds in articulating coherent problem complexes. At the same _ o 
time the catalogue gives integrated and specialized bibliographic guides. 

m Magazine articles are included, and the content of a book and its bearing on ht . . Se 
avariety of subjects i is subsumed under all pertinent headings. Two hundred 


entries per day is the average for the last fourteen years, — the — 

The whole system is extremely elastic and adjustable to new problems. 
4 he numerous cross-references which ‘constantly accumulate provide for an 
| Saueely rich opening up of the available literature, a task which ordinarily __ 

is left to the ingenuity and industry of each individual researcher. The tech- 


nical organization of the library as such is equally unique, a model of = 


tailed planning which results in streamlined ned efficiency. It i is no accident: 


H.H. GERTH 


/Guelich is an economist turned. librarian. 
Wiscon 


W. “Ivor Jenntnes. New| York: The 
> 

Macmillan Company. 1940.1 Pp. xi+208. $2.50. 


An Englishman writieg, in 1940, a volume which contains general plans 
te ‘A Federation for W estern 1 Europe” evidences either (1) sheer bravado — 
+ the face of the m menacing enemy, (2) a nice propagandist sense in — 
ing for a later war stage when Federalism might render stalwart ll 
the Allied cause by convincing y Germans and the subject peoples that law 
aS order could reign in Europe under Federalism, (3) unrealistic daydream- ee 
ing and wishful | thinking as escape | from gruelling national strain, or (4) a 
hay ze belief that Federalism for Western Europe i is feasible. From a perusal 
of Jennings’ volume, from his statements in the Preface regarding his ex- 
tend d association with | the Federal Union ¢ group, and from the fact that he 
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is rin n English Lew! in the University of we and is a 
La pos I choose to believe that he is of the fourth type and is a sincere advo- 
There are probably r no insuperable legal obstacles to a Federation for 
a Mr. Jennings states that his “t purpose is to ) provide | a | basis for wide, ut un- 
a official discussion.” He has done so, if the discussion is to be conducted by | 
ae of intelligent laymen and not by specialists clamoring for details. 4 
| an generalizations are precise and clear. After eleven chapters of discussion © 
= the purposes of federation, the political forms of the constituent states, — 
_ the type of federal government, and the questions of defense, foreign policy, © 
the judicial ‘settlement of disputes, and a European economy, he provides — 7 
169-200) a rough draft of a proposed for a of 
At the very minimum, such schemes would have in persuading read- 
+ ers that certain z aspects of the older nationalism are e obsolescent. .In addition op 
- the — find this book useful in organizing his own arguments for’ 
objections to, plans of “federal union,’ “union now,” “union with 
Great Britain,’ ’ and other varities of union from regional systems to — 
systems. If the book is thus useful to the reader, the author will have 


achieved his immediate purpose. 
a I do not propose to attempt a criticism of this plan of Peduratinn.: or to 
enumerate the principal | types of obstacles to the achievement of such | 
| Federation. Differences in political forms and ideologies, and the | consider- — 
able differences in the economic levels of the various states would hardly | 
make such a plan acceptable to those with vested political and economic 
- interests. However, in the Europe of 1945, in which millions now living Ww ill 
_ be dead of violence and many more millions exterminated by starvation and 
- disease, in which political and economic vested interests are greatly > 
Pp g y ho 
a pleted, the desperate, exhausted, starving populations, urged from without, 
may consider that a plan for a “Federation for Western Europe”’ has more — 
- qualities of a blueprint and less of a dream. _ Under such conditions of ac- _ 


of ac- initial 
political would not necessarily have’arrived. compa 
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Biliran of Jewish Social Studies. By Sato W ITTMAYER Ba 
 NewY ork Conference on 1 Jewish Relations, Pp. i iv +291. $3.00 


This i is an “extensive list of books, pamphlets, a 


bibliography. 


Organized Anti-Semitism in America. By Donatp S. Stronc. W 

Council on Public Affairs, 1941. Pp. $2.50. ington, D.C 

| This i is an effort to throw light on the growth of fascism in the United States as reflected — . 

"7 in ‘anti-semitic movements and organizations. The author is interested in anti-semitism only : 

‘ when it is associated with an anti- revolutionary ideology. Leadership, propaganda content __ 

and method, and membership of the various organizations are examined. Except for brief — j 

Le = prefatory notes concerning the nature of anti-semitism and of revolutionary TE | the ; 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
The of ‘Adult Education. By A. Beats — New 


York: Association for Adult Education » 1941. ‘Pp. 


mess) of activities called adult education. V ery little i is said about critical literature. — 


Philosophy of Peirce—Selected Writings. Edited by 
York: Harcourt, Brace, and Company, , 1940. Pp. xvi+386. #3. 


oe Bs. bial: as sociology of knowledge might be the task of accounting for fluctuations in ll oe 
influence of various thinkers. Just : now, for example, an interesting shift i in the attention of a 


‘James was once the pragmatist, it seems clear that Dewey had crowded him out oe the be- 3 
_ ginning of the 1930's. Since then, however, the star of Charles Sanders Peirce has been in é 
the ascendant; no genuinely ‘ ‘modern” pragmatist will waste his breath in the discussion of ‘Stat 
the lesser lights. Perhaps this is as it ‘should be, but in any case, the reviewer may be per- 
mitted to register the irrelevant remark that the change has been from clarity to haziness 7 
e to obscurity, whatever else may characterize it. But it should also be said that Peirce’s pro- : 
_ fundity is in part responsible for his obscurity, whereas in Dewey’s case the haziness is con- Ps 
genital, having li little to o do with the actual complexity | of the thought to be communicated. a 
Making of the Modern Mind. Revised Edition. Joun HerMAN RANDALL, 
Cambridge: Houghton Mifflin Co. 1940. Pp. xii +656. $3.60. 


. For some fifteen years this book, in its first edition, has been one of the initeniien in social i. 


science courses of many desctiptions. In its revised form there can be little doubt that its 
popularity will continue, particularly among historians, but it will probably never regain its 
ier popularity. . This is in part because the revision was not carried through with sufficient — 
ergy. For example, what is said about “the schools of sociology” (pp. 519-520) isludicrously _ 
inadequate. This is the more regrettable because Randall might be a major contributor to Ae 
sociology of knowledge if were it is, 1 new must 


The Ancient Greeks. By 


sity | Press, Pp. Vili +254. neon: Pinon Us 


‘the present: state of the world, it seems highly unlikely that Eduard 
Geschichte des Altertums will ever be translated. It therefore seems fortunate that Prentice, 
é initially trained by Meyers, has remained so faithful to the “‘old master,” for here within brief 


compass are set forth many of the hy and to be found in the 


Although one misses the i incisive formulations of a Hasebroek Glotz, there no 


doubt that Michell’s book represents the best collection of information about the economics 
of ancient Greece thus far available in convenient form. One may perhaps quarrel with the 
im somewhat disjointed character of the prvenntetion, but the ore has at least been piled in the - 


Analyses of the secularization of Greek a which in 


of the sth century B.C., have flagrantly taken no account of Greek popular religion. Undeni- ne 
ably the Athenian elite, an n Tonic c ideology, were secularized. 


_ 
— 
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The Economics of Ancient Greece. By H. Micuert. New York: The Macmillan 
| 
— 
iii 
= 
iii 
= undergo change at the same time, and that therefore “enlightenment” an "Superstition 4 


exist t side by side. point unnecessary persistence; 

ene visualizes a good deal of finger-shaking in the direction of Gilbert Murray. Most of us rs 


grant Nilsson’s contentions without a i but will feel that he is hardly the first to oct 


The ‘Agrarian Life ¢ of the Middle Ages. Vol. I of the Cambridge Economic History Pe 
Europe. Edited by J. H. CLapHam and Erteen Power. Cambridge (England): 


English Villagers” of the Thirteenth Century. By Casvas Homans. 
These two books stand in aaieien contrast. ‘The volume edited by Clapham and Power, 
for all its erudition and precision, is still orthodox economic history. The justification for i it 
os -~ in the international division of labor which makes it so rich and varied. (Unfortunately, 
the preface makes plain the fact that such collaborative effort, as one might imagine, has . 
come to an end so far as volumes II and III are concerned. ) All ‘those who want to tread the By 
accustomed pathways with assurance that they are going in the right direction can do no — 
better than use The Agrarian Life of the Middle Ages asa guidebook. 
English Villagers of the Thirteenth Century is certainly detailed enough, but it gives clear 
evidence of orjentation along carefully chosen lines of method. Chapters such as “Woodland a i 
and Champion,” “The Family in Champion County,” “The Sorts and Conditions of Men,’ — ‘: 
be and “The Anatomy of Society” indicate that the focus is not genetic or chronological; ‘ — | 
search for essentials” and “the | quest for comparabilities” characterize the effort. Homans, 
the author, gives witness of his sociological training. Parenthetically, i it should be noted that 
his training seems to have been chiefly in Henderson’s version of Pareto, and the reviewer 
for one must say that if all Henderson-trained men write books like this, the curse of oe ie 
residues and derivations will be lifted. Moreover, Homans has provided a splendid book for __ 
Re: Soe « enlightenment of the rural sociologist; instead of cherishing the pathetic hope that study © 
pea — the Hopi and the Navaho will give she sought-for clew, the analyst of rural life may decide i 
sha B- to examine the immediate antecedents of the culture patterns \ within which he still lives and» 
| is difficult to too of Villagers Thirteent Century. 4 


_ The Diggers do not all hail from | California. It might be well to disabuse the student on | 
this head by referring to the works of Gerrard Winstanley, the leader of the English sect with __ 
the Indian-sounding name. Joking aside, it is high time that the sociology of religion and the a 
im history of social thought take account of this exceedingly important lower class movement, 
_ erudely communistic in doctrine, which made so much trouble for Cromwell. The volume under nti 
_ review will find a place in every reference library of any = for i it makes accessible = 


materials which have hitherto been almost impossible toexamine. 


Darwin, Marx, Wagner. By Jac UES Bostor Littl, Brown and Company. 
Popular i in a a good sense, and showing sof reasonable the relevant 


ae in the Puritan Revolution. ‘By Don M a 
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tories of the Nazi Revolution — 
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tivities in’ Normal and Schizophrenic Persons: 
A Technique for the : Investigation of Central Areas 


Donald E. Super 
Feding, Maternal al Rejection a Child ‘H. Peterson 


"Subscription $2.00 | per year 
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‘Pollock, State Capitalism: Its Possibilities and Limitations—A. R. L. 
: Gurland, Technology a and Economic Structure under National Socialism—Os1o — 


es in the Structure Political -Compromise—Max Hork. 
, Art and Mass Culture—T. Ww. ‘Adorno, Spengler Today—Comprehensiv 
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CROWELL texts . 


Is ed that too | of the college now 
being published are written by front-rank scholars. Sociologists will 
certainly welcome therefore this new basic t text by one of America’s 
outstanding sociologists. It has been prepared a as the ‘outgrowth « of 
some thirty years of teaching introductory courses to thousands of | 


students. While it includes 


refreshingly reflects. the pene- 
trating originality and stimulating individuality of the author. The Lista 


D of ‘Education 


Edited by S. Reucek, Associate Professor of Sociology,  Hefetre College, 
800 pages (approximate), 554” x 8%”, $3.75 
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Henry A, College. M G 


In this important forthcoming book the author seeks 


ae questions young persons ask and the problems they face, not only 


getting ready for marriage, discussing in a sympathetic yet ag manner the 
life partners, but also in their thinking abo d wha nome 
lite partners, but so in their t about marriage and what it involves. iS 
is on the normal, and an effort has been made to develop healthy yoy as well 
as the presentation of facts and principles. The author is concerned only with one 


segment of the total marital situation: the area of life activities invo ved in the 


- husband-wife relationships and the series of ev vents and train of adolescent and 


The author, w maintaining a functional appr ‘vitalized 


— nents up to 


By The State College of 

tions in Sociplogy. 599 pages,6x9.$3.75 
readable, time! iy tmen ru 
life in cultural perspective. 


was field delighted | to see good tex . Dean Landi is is to be 


of sociology should be thankful.” = =~ 
nie C. ZIMMERMAN, Uni 


McConmicx, of Wiscons 
. 353 pages, 6x9.$300 


“The field of social statistics has for several years: felt the need of an up-to-date 


textbook, This need has now been adequately met by M 


Statistics. It combines clarity of exposition with a statement 


pu 


. -. faaation and treatment. I like its many-sided approach. It is 'the sort of thing we 
have needing i in this | field for some time” 


essential for or undertaking social research.” 
Professor G. R. D 


Watrer C. Recxiess, Vanderbilt 


Sociology. 532 pages, 6 x 9. $3.75 
Here is an objective, ‘realistic, ‘understandable text dealing with the 1 causes, 
variation, treatment, and prevention of crime. The presentation of oe knowledge : 


on causation of crime is unusually comprehensive. 


oh excellent presentation of the available information in the ‘fel 
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